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PREFACE 


Most of the articles in this book that have previously 
appeared in print received helpful criticism from my dear 
friend Mrs. Ella Adams Moore, who now rests from her 
many forms of kindly service. My pupil and friend Mr. 
Edward C. Wagenknecht has criticized nearly all of the 
papers that are here printed for the first time. This ex- 
change of réles between pupil and teacher has been most 
pleasant and profitable. The study that closes the volume 
has been greatly helped by some suggestions of Professor 
John M. Manly, but he has not seen the article in its 
present form. 


The University of Chicago, 
September 17, 1925. 
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FALSTAFF AND OTHER 
SHAKESPEAREAN TOPICS 


WHY DID SHAKESPEARE CREATE FALSTAFF?! 


We cannot help thinking of certain characters in 
Shakespeare as real beings. We wonder what this person 
did before the play opened, and after it closed. What 
was the girlhood of Portia? Why had Othello never sus- 
pected the baseness of Iago? What was the fate of Shylock 
after the scene in court? Of what sort was the married 
life of Beatrice and Benedick? Such questions are in- 
sistent and compelling, irrelevant though they are. 

Of the characters of the great dramatist, Hamlet, Cleo- 
patra, Iago, and Falstaff are among the most marvellous. 
They are portrayed with such fulness and intensity that 
they seem to outrun the very laws of their being. They 
escape from the world of fiction and are. Historical char- 
acters are less real than they. And these persons furnish 
a part of the circulating medium of our mental life. We 
think in terms of them. 

Each of the first three named, Hamlet, Cleopatra, and 
Jago, is the central force in a great play. “Hamlet” with- 
out Hamlet is the stock example of the unthinkable. But 
how is it with Falstaff? Is he a mere accident that befell 
Parts I and II of “Henry IV,”’—a happy casualty? In 


1Reprinted from the Publications of the Modern Language 
Association of America, xxxiv (1919), 1-13. 
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criticism we read: “The usual fool not appearing in | 
Henry IV,’ Falstaff seems to be introduced merely to | 
fill his place at first.” + 

I believe that nothing is more striking in the work of 
Shakespeare than the intimate union of the plot and the 
characters. They are mutually interdependent. ‘Aristotle 
held that the plot of a drama is more important than the 
persons: The tendency of modern criticism is to look upon 
the characters as the primary, significant factor. Ideally, 
the more important of the two elements is—both. There 
should be the most intimate union possible of the action 
and the persons, a complete fusion. 

In Shakespeare’s best work the plot and the characters 
determine each other. We know that the playwright 
usually started with some borrowed story, but the final 
result often approximates a perfect union of the two 
elements. The story requires the persons, and the persons 
fashion the story. 

Even the special students of the dramatist have been — 
slow to appreciate this point. It was Coleridge himself | 
who spoke of “Dogberry and his comrades” in “Much Ado” 
as “forced into the service, when any other less ingeniously | 
absurd watchmen and night-constables would have an- | 
swered the mere necessities of the action.” A few writers | 
had pointed the way to a sounder interpretation; but it 
was Dr. Furness who showed clearly that Dogberry and 
his associates were foreordained from before the founda- 
tion of the world for the exact réles which Shakespeare 
wished them to play, that the dramatist “was forced to 
have characters like these and none other. The play hinges — 
on them.” For example: “Had Dogberry been one whit | 
less conceited, one whit less pompous, one whit less tedious, 

1 Misses Porter and Clarke, Poet-Lore, vol. xi, p. 98. 
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he could not have failed to drop at least one syllable that 
would have arrested Leonato’s attention just before the 
tragic treatment of Hero in the marriage scene, which 
would not have taken place and the whole story would have 
ended then and there.” + 

The early and constant popularity of Shakespeare’s 
Sir John Falstaff is noteworthy. An interesting table at 
the close of “The Shakspere Allusion-Book” ? summarizes 
all the known references to the works of the dramatist up 
to the year 1700. In this table the total number of allu- 
sions to each play or poem is given; but it was found 
“necessary to treat Falstaff as a work, and to record the 
references to this character apart from other references 
to the separate plays in which he appears. Up to 1650 
“Hamlet” is alluded to oftener than any other play. Dur- 
ing this period three other works also—‘Venus and 
Adonis,” the two parts of “Henry IV” taken together, and 
“Romeo and Juliet”’—show each of them more allusions 
than are found for Falstaff. But during the second half of 
the century, the references to Falstaff decisively outnumber 
those in any other group, there being 48 of these against 37 
each for the plays “Hamlet” and “Othello,” which come 
next. 

Maurice Morgann’s “Essay on the Dramatic Character 
of Sir John Falstaff,’ which appeared in 1777, can fairly 
be called, I presume, the first full discussion of any 
Shakespearean character in any language. Thomas Sec- 
combe is of the opinion that “for style, intellectuality, 
knowledge of human nature, and consequent profound 
appreciation of Shakespeare, Morgann’s essay has not been 


1New Variorum edition of Much Ado, Lippincott, 1899, pp. xxxi, 


Xxxili. 
2 Vol. mu, p. 540, Duffield & Co., 1909. 
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surpassed.” * It certainly seems probable that the character 
of Falstaff, upon which the dramatist has lavished his 


power and the world its appreciation, is not a mere chance | 


overflow of Shakespeare’s creative energy, but is essential 
to his purpose and closely adapted thereto. 

However, as already suggested, an opinion is prevalent 
which runs somewhat as follows: a comedy should furnish 
fun; Shakespeare invented Falstaff for this purpose; as a 
mirth-producer, a sort of superior end-man, plump Jack is 
a great success; no close connection between his réle and 
/the serious portion of the plays is necessary; and there is 
) no need of any farther explanation of the origin of what 
Morgann calls “the most perfect comic character that 
perhaps ever was exhibited.” ‘This simple view is improb- 
able, but it is possible. In “The Rehearsal” Bayes is made 


to ask: “What a Devil is the Plot good for, but to bring | 


in fine things?” 
‘ {Some may suppose that the character of Sir John Old- 


castle in the old play “The Famous Victories of Henry the | 
Fifth” is the original of Shakespeare’s Sir John Falstaff. | 


There is a touch of truth in this. But Oldcastle, familiarly 
called “Jockey,” has in “The Famous Victories” only a 
minor part among the evil companions of the Prince; and 
he has scarcely a suggestion of Falstaff’s overflowing 
humor.\| Perhaps the most taking thing that he says is 


the jocular comment on King Henry IV: “He is a good | 
old man, God take him to his mercy the sooner.” Hardly | 
a character in Shakespeare is more entirely, the creation of 


his own mind than the fat knight. Sir Sidney Lee says 
with simple justice: “Shakespeare touched the comic 


scenes of the old drama with a magic of his own, and 


1 Article on Morgann, Dictionary of National Biography. 
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summoned out of its dust and ashes the radiance of the 
inymitable Falstaff.” + » 

believe that Falstaff is a central element in the two 
parts of “Henry IV,” an organic portion of their structure. Y 
Yet he does at times seem to be mainly a fun-maker, a 
character whom we both laugh with and laugh at, and 
almost in the same breath. |) Nothing has helped more to 
give this impression than the fat knight’s account of the 

*double robbery at Gadshill.) * 

Critics have not squarely faced the difficulty in inter- 
preting Falstaff’s preposterous story of the Gadshill inci- | 
dent (I Henry IV, II, iv, 126-313). Professor Bradley / 
has shown conclusively that Sir John cannot possibly have / 
supposed that his lies on this occasion would be believed.? 
Falstaff, speaking to a company of bright men concern- 
ing those “rogues in buckram suits,” says in effect: 
“2=>4=%7=9=11.” Surely he did not expect them 
to believe him. 

But Professor Bradley does not interpret the whole 
situation. The difficulty which he ignores is as great as 
that which he explains. After Jack’s absurd contradic- 
tions have been duly exposed, and he has gone out to inter- 
view the old nobleman from court, we have this conversa- 
tion: 

Prince. Faith, tell me now in earnest, how came Falstaff’s 
sword so hack’d? 

Peto. Why, he hack’d it with his dagger, and said he would 


1A Life of William Shakespeare, ed of 1916, Macmillan, 241. In 
“Falstaff and His Forebears,’” Studies in Philology (Univ. of No. 
Carolina), xviii (1921), 353-61, James Monaghan argues plausibly 
that Falstaff is a combination of two characters in the old play, 
Sir John Oldcastle and Derrick the clown. 

2“The Rejection of Falstaff,’ Owford Lectures on Poetry, Mac- 
millan, 1909, pp. 264 ff. 
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swear truth out of England but he would make you believe it was 
done in fight, and persuaded us to do the like. 

Bardolph. Yea, and to tickle our noses with spear-grass to make 
them bleed, and then to beslubber our garments with it and swear 
it was the blood of true men. 

I Henry IV, 0, iv, 334-43. 

This part of the scene Professor Bradley does not glance 
at. Why did Falstaff make such careful preparations to 
deceive the Prince, and then pour forth a stream of pre- 
posterous and mutually contradictory lies? Why this 
elaborate preparation for a deception which is not even 
attempted ? 

It may be claimed that Shakespeare is here filling his 
play with a lot of farcical fun, regardless of plausibility 
and consistency. A recent able writer says: “Falstaff 


piles up his exaggerations pellmell, despite the interrupt- | 


ing jeers of the Prince and Poins, and turns at once from 
wit to butt. ... That Falstaff the wit should thus turn 
into a butt involves a lack of unity and consistency in the 


portrayal which in higher art is nowadays impossible but | 
was then not rare. He was the comic character—men | 


asked no more.” 


I cannot think that Shakespeare’s art is here so naive 


and inconsistent as the above statement supposes. Let us 


seek for a more satisfactory explanation. 


The fat knight has made the most careful plans to | 


deceive the Prince and Poins. This is his immediate 
purpose. When he begins to tell his story, however, the 
confident, satisfied manner of those whom he would dupe 
shows him, I-believe, that in some way they have got in 


behind his guard, that his secret is known. Probably the | 


truth about those “two rogues in buckram suits” now 


Professor E. H. Stoll, “Falstaff,” in Modern Philology, October, 
1914, p. 86. 
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flashes upon his mind, a mind of almost preternatural 
quickness. Instantly he begins piling one lie upon an- 


_other in order t® turn their attention from his apparent 


cowardice, about which he is sensitive, to his lies, in which 
he has the pride of an inventor. While he is pouring forth 
these fabrications, he can take his bearings, judge how 
much his opponents know, and overwhelm them with witty 
sallies. Unperceived by them, Falstaff is here doing 
exactly what on another occasion Poins sees to be his 
purpose: “My lord, he will drive you out of your revenge 
and turn all to a merriment.”* Here, too, he is trying 
to drive them out of their desired success, and to turn all to 
a merriment, 

To be sure, it was prophesied that “this fat rogue” 
would tell “incomprehensible hes”; but his slower-witted 
opponents had intended that his falsifications should serve 
their purposes. This riot of invention bewilders them and 
divides their attack. While they are eagerly exposing 
“these lies . . . like their father that begets them, gross 
as a mountain, open, palpable,” the moment for pressing 
home the charge of cowardice passes, and the fat knight 
is left half a victor. The situation becomes a race of wits, 
in which Jack easily wins. His intended discomfiture is 
fairly washed away in the overwhelming flood of his un- 
abashed wit and merriment. 


If this interpretation of Falstaff’s behavior on this ° 


occasion be accepted, we shall not feel obliged to regard 

him as a pure fun-maker, turning from wit to butt and 

from butt to wit, regardless of consistency and without any 

reference to the larger interests of the play.. Whether 

the reader can accept the view of this incident that is here 

favored or not, let us now try to learn whether we may 
111 Henry IV, ll, iv, 323-324. 
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fairly hold that Shakespeare had a distinct, serious pur- 
pose in portraying this character.\ 

Harry as Prince and as King is the central figure in 
three successive plays. He has been considered Shake- 
speare’s ideal of active, practical, heroic manhood. The 
victor of Agincourt was the glory of the English nation. 
The broad-minded Shakespeare here takes a man of action, 
not of thought, as his hero. 

The accession of Henry V to the throne seemed to be 
accompanied by a complete transformation in his char- 
acter. “Whereas aforetime,’ says Holinshed, “he had 
made himself a companion unto misruly mates of dissolute 
order and life, he now banished them all from his pres- 
ence,’ having “determined to put on him the shape of a 
new man.” The Archbishop of Canterbury, in the play of 
“Henry V,” declares concerning the young king: 

The breath no sooner left his father’s body, 
But that his wildness, mortified in him, 
Seem’d to die too; yea, at that very moment 
Consideration like an angel came 
And whipp’d the offending Adam out of him, 
Leaving his body as a paradise 
To envelop and contain celestial spirits. 
I, i, 25-31. 

How shall Shakespeare win our sympathy for his hero 
even while the Prince is “a companion unto misruly mates 
of dissolute order and life’? If the dramatist succeeds, 
in this, how shall he gain our approval when the new 
King suddenly turns upon his former friends and ban- 
ishes them? And how can he make us feel that the boon 
companion of roisterers develops naturally into the hero- 
king, admired of all? A large part of the answer to all 
these hard questions is—Falstaff. His personality makes 
the seemingly impossible possible, even natural. 
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(he fascination cf Falstaff is intensely humorous and 
human. The enjoy.nent which his overflowing wit and 
good-humor radiate upon his associates, the gusto which 
his very presence imparts to their lives|—all this is meas- 
ured for us by the spontaneous outery of Bardolph when 
he learns that Falstaff is dead: “Would I were with him, 
wheresome’er he is, either in heaven or in hell!”+ Who 
can blame the Prince because he steals away from the 
tedious formalities of céurt life to spend the time with this 
fellow of infinite jest? ‘ 

The first scene in which Falstaff appears, however, with 
all its wit and good-fel/owship, contains the planning of 
the Gadshill robbery. Shakespeare makes it plain that the 
Prince joins in the eszapade purely from mischievous 
delight in tricking and exposing the fat knight; and he 
breaks the shock still farther by having Hal tell us in 
soliloquy at the close of the scene that his companionship 
with thieves is to be but temporary :: 


I know you all, and will a while uphold 
The unyok’d humour of your idleness ; 


So, when this loose behaviour I throw off 
And pay the debt I never promised, 
By how much better than my word I am, 
By so much shall I falsify men’s hopes; 
And like bright metal on a sullen ground, 
My reformation, glitt’ring o’er my fault, 
Shall show more goodly and attract more eyes 
Than that which hath no foil to set it off. 
Y’ll so offend, to make offence a skill, 
Redeeming time when men think least I will. 
I Henry IV, I, ii, 218-40. 


This soliloquy may, as Dr. Johnson declares, “keep the 
Prince from appearing vile in the opinion of the audi- 


1Henry V, Ul, iii, 7-8. 
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ence”; but it is hardly artistic. I hase sometimes wished 
that Shakespeare had given Hal at this point merely a 
few broken phrases that should sugges* che faint stirring 
of a better purpose. The definitenes: 0! the Prince’s pro- 
gramme repels us.’ These words always remind me of the 
German judge who is said to have ieclared solemnly: “I 
vill consider de case t’ree days, and cn I vil decide in de 
affirmatif.” : 
Shakespeare understands how ‘0 ive as in a long vista 
a sense of multitudinous experienc» that the drama has 
no time to record. Two remarxs of Falstaff skillfully 
suggest many untold merrymakings of himself and the 
Prince, and explain the secret of |] is power over Hal.) In 
the scene where each of them has ayed the King and the 
Prince in turn, we are delighted by the wealth of rich 
comedy which this simple incident has produced. Surely, 
the force of nature can no further go. But when Bardolph 


interrupts them to say that the sheriff and the watch are - 


at the door, the knight declares indignantly: “Out, ye 
rogue! Play out the play; I have much to say in the 
behalf of that Falstaff.” Thus, all that we have heard 
was but a beginning; and we get an impression of bound- 
less mental fertility and comic power,_ 

The sources and the nature of Falstafi’s dominion over 
Hal are again made plain when the fat knight comments 
thus upon the foolish Shallow: “I will devise matter 
enough out of this Shallow to keep Prince Harry in con- 
tinual laughter the wearing out of six fashions, which is 
four terms, or two actions, and ’a ‘shall laugh without 
intervallums. ... 0, you shall see him laugh till his 
face be like a wet cloak ill laid up.”* We envy Hal the 
past good times that are here implied. Could he have 

17TI Henry IV, V, i, 87-95. 
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banished Jack when he did if he had known what a feast ° 
of fun had been thus carefully provided for him? How 
much he lost! 
* (Balstatt’s personality helps to solve the fundamental 
difficulties in the plan of Parts I and II of “Henry IV.” 
How can we pardon Prince Harry’s forgetfulness of his 
dignity and his fondness for low company? The fascina- 
tion of Falstaff is his sufficient excuse. How can we sym- 
pathize with the newly crowned King when he banishes 
the master of his revels? Shakespeare has gradually made 
clear to us the evil influence of this “white-bearded Satan,” 
and the necessity that the King shall break away from 
him. } The sermon on the occasion of the banishment seems 
somewhat Pharisaical; yet if Falstaff were once allowed to 
speak, the King might not be able to resist him, and we 
accept the situation as right and necessary. The whole 
development of Hal is made natural and understandable 
by the influence of Falstaff. It may well be, however, that 
the use which Shakespeare made of this character was 
more instinctive than it was conscious and deliberate. | 
When Shakespeare attempted to make Falstaff suffi- * 
ciently attractive to palliate and almost justify Prince 
Hal’s intimacy with him, and also sought to make him 
later repellent enough to justify the newly-crowned Henry 
V in rejecting his former friend,—the dramatist attempted 
something that was impossible. The man who could suc- 
ceed in both of these attempts might be trusted to square 
the circle. Shakespeare did his best to make the strange 
transformation in Henry’s character which he found in the 
records seem natural and credible. [In “TJ Henry IV,” in 
order to make us sympathize with Prince Hal when all 
the good people about him disapprove, Falstaff conquers 
us with his irresistible humor and good-fellowship. [ His 
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presence creates an earthly paradise of no mean quality. 
We are merry with him—“twice and once,” as Silence 
would say. He appeals to our hearts, yea deeper still, to 


_our- diaphragms. We are his. 


(Then, in “II Henry IV,’ Shakespeare begins to weaken 
the bond of sympathy between us and the fat knight. In 
this play we see little of the good-fellowship between Hal 
and Falstaff. Falstaff’s selfishness, effrontery, licentious- 
ness, are forced upon us. ] We discern the real nature of 
the sordid, infectious, criminal world of Mrs. Quickly and 
Doll. 


——But the imparting of motion requires time. Much more 


does the stopping of motion, and following that, the im- 
parting of new motion in the opposite direction, require 
time. This maxim from the physical world is still more 
true in the world of human relations, the realm of the 
emotions and sympathies. There is not time enough in 
the perusal or the acting of “II Henry IV” to change our 
minds from the sympathetic to the judicial attitude toward 
this supreme humorist. When Henry V, fresh from his 
coronation, condemns and banishes his genial friend, our 
sympathies are—bafiled. We feel keenly how much there 
him at once. Refreshed by his humor, knowing, as George 
Radford says, that, “but for the cheering presence of him, 
and men like him, this vale of tears would be a more ter- 
rible dwelling-place than it is,’* our hearts rebel at his 
punishment, even while our judgments approve. 

By his treatment of Falstaff in “Henry V,”’ Shakespeare 
recognizes that the old knight still retains our sympathy. 
In the Epilogue to “II Henry IV” he promised to “con- 


*In “Falstaff,” contributed to Augustine Birrell’s Obiter Dicta, 
First Series. 
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tinue the story, with Sir John in it,” but later he per- | 
ceived uld be out of place amid the 
heroics of “Henry V.” Nevertheless, the pathos with which 
his death is told is a final manifestation of his attractive- 
ness, The unkindness of the young king’s dismissal of 
his boon companion is freely dwelt upon. “The king has 
killed his heart,” says the sympathetic Hostess; “The 
king hath run bad humours on the knight,” is Nym’s ver- 
sion; the grandiloquent Pistol tells us: “His heart is 
fracted and corroborate.” 

The scene in which the Hostess tells the story of Fal- 
staff’s death * is saturated with mingled humor and pathos 
beyond any other that I know. Sir John may have “bab- 
bled of green fields”; he certainly babbled of some other 
things. At last the Gal came. “’A ... went away an 
it had been any christom child”; went to ON bosom, 
if,’ as the Hostess truthfully adds, “if ever man went to 
Arthur’s bosom.” 

It is plain that the réle of Sir J ain is not restricted to 
what is indispensable to Shakespeare’s main purpose. The 
knight spreads his genial bulk over four plays, if we in- 
clude “Henry V.” |We see that Shakespeare, too, submits 
at times to the: potent charm of this character, and allows 
him to have free course and be glorified. The part of 
plump Jack is joyously expanded and diversified, for the 
delight of men and the glory of Shakespeare. This fact 
has prevented most students from perceiving that the rdle 
of Falstaff lies at the very foundation of these plays, that 
it is a structural necessity. , 


‘2 Henry Ve Lis iii; 
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In the first scene of Shakespeare’s “Julius Cesar” the 
common people are depicted as if they were English me- 
chanics. We are led to wonder whether the contempt ex- 
pressed in this play for the vile-smelling and fickle-minded 
Roman mob represents Shakespeare’s own attitude toward 
his humbler fellow-citizens. Indeed, a larger question 
suggests itself. John Hampden was already. of age in 
1616, when the dramatist died; in 1649 Charles I was 
beheaded, and England proclaimed itself a commonwealth. 
Did Shakespeare appreciate at all the strength of the 
movement which sought to put limitations upon the king 
and to increase the power of the people? Where were his 
sympathies ? 

The Puritans were interested primarily in religious re- 
forms. But they could not claim for parliament the right 
to regulate matters of religion without making the same 
demand in other fields. We find them displaying a stead- 
ily increasing independence of mind and a spirit of resist- 
ance to the extreme claims of the crown. 

Opposed to this growing assertiveness of the parliament 
and the people stood the sovereign and the nobles, the rep- 
resentatives of privilege and inherited authority. Certain 
facts undoubtedly caused Shakespeare to antagonize the 
Puritans, and to favor the crown and the nobility. 

The Puritans were intensely opposed to the stage, wish- 

* Reprinted with additions from the Publications of the Modern 


Language Association, xxix (1914), 277-298. 
14 
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ing to suppress ail theatrical performances. The London 
corporation, the governing body of the city, was Puritan 
in its sympathies, and, during Shakespeare’s life-time, 
allowed no playhouse to exist within its jurisdiction. 

We cannot wonder that the Puritans were sharply as- 
sailed by the dramatists in many plays. Shakespeare was 
usually too tolerant to join in this attack; but in Twelfth 
Night Maria calls Malvolio “a kind of puritan,” and the 
comments of the other characters upon him, when they pre- 
tend to believe that he is possessed of the devil (III, iv), 
demand for their supreme comic effect that we should con- 
sider him a Puritan. 

Stratford, the home of Shakespeare’s youth and of his 
last years, surrendered to Puritanism. In 1568, when the 
poet’s father was bailiff of the city, the corporation enter- 
tained actors at Stratford; but in 1602 the sentiment had 
changed, and the council decreed that any alderman or 
citizen giving his consent to the representation of plays in 
the Guildhall should be fined ten shillings; and in 1612 
this fine was increased to £10. The dramatist’s own wife 
and daughters seem to have become Puritans. The epitaph 
upon his daughter Susanna, who died in 1649, begins: 


Witty above her sexe, but that’s not all, 

Wise to Salvation. was good Mistress Hall; 
Something of Shakespere was in that, but this 
Wholy of Him with whom she’s now in blisse. 


It is hard to realize that Shakespeare’s own family prob- 
ably felt somewhat ashamed of the career of the world’s 
greatest poet. 

Queen Elizabeth, James I, and the English nobles were 
as friendly to the stage as the Puritans were hostile. A 
famous statute of 1572 made it necessary for a company 
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of players to obtain a license from some member of the 
higher nobility, permitting them to pursue their calling as 
his servants; otherwise they were to be considered rogues 
and vagabonds. 

James I arrived in London from Scotland on May 7, 
1603. Ten days later he granted to the company of which 
Shakespeare was a member a patent constituting them his 
servants. In the list of nine “servants” mentioned by 
name, Shakespeare stands second. The document is ad- 
dressed “T'o all Justices, Maiors, Sheriffs, Constables, Hed- 
boroughes, and other our officers and loving subjects.” 
The favored actors are permitted to play anywhere in 
England. 

The patent concludes with the following remarkable 
expression of the sovereign’s personal favor: “Willing 
and commanding you, and every of you, as you tender our 
pleasure, not only to permitt and suffer them heerin, 
without any your letts, hinderances or molestacions .. . 
but also to be ayding and assisting to them yf any wrong 
be to them offered. And to allowe them such former 
Courtesies, as hathe been given to men of their place and 
qualitie: And also what further favor you shall show to 
these our servants for our sake, we shall take kindely at 
your hands. In witness wherof, etc.” * 

Moreover, Shakespeare received the friendship and the 
patronage of great nobles. He dedicated two poems, “Ve- 
nus and Adonis” (1593) and “The Rape of Lucrece” 
(1594), to the Earl of Southampton, the second in terms 
of warm affection. In the chorus to Act V of “Henry V” 
he gives glowing praise to the Harl of Essex, the close friend 
of Southampton, and presumably his own friend. A record 


1V. C. Gildersleeve, Government Regulation of the Hlizabethan 
Drama, Columbia Univ. Press, 1908, p. 37. 
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brought to light a few years ago tells of a fee paid “to 
Mr, Shakespeare” and “to Richard Burbadge” by the 
Earl of Rutland for an interesting personal service.t The 
Folio edition of Shakespeare’s plays, appearing seven 
years after his death, was dedicated to the Earl of Pem- 
broke and the Earl of Montgomery, because they had 
shown to the plays and to the author “so much favour.” 

Two significant facts may be here put side by side. In 
1593 three prominent Puritans were hanged because of 
their obnoxious beliefs. At Christmas, 1594, William 
Shakespeare and others played two comedies before Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Whether the poet was influenced by the considerations 
that have been indicated or not, many students believe 
that he favored the monarchy and the nobility, and that 
he was opposed to increasing the power of the people. 
Walt Whitman, for example, though showing in his utter- 
ances on Shakespeare a genuine appreciation of the poet’s 
artistic greatness, has a firm belief in the anti-democratic 
spirit of his dramas. He says: 


The great poems, Shakespeare included, are poisonous to 
the idea of the pride and dignity of the common people, 
the life-blood of democracy. 

Shakespeare . . . seems to me of astral genius, first-class, 
entirely fit for feudalism ... there is much in him ever 
offensive to democracy. He is not only the tally of feuda- 
lism, but I should say Shakespeare is incarnated, uncom- 
promising feudalism, ... the democratic requirements .. . 
are not only not fulfilled in the Shakespearean productions, 


but are insulted on every page. 
1See Sir Sidney Lee’s A Life of William Shakespeare, Mac- 


millan, new ed. 1916, 453 ff.; Adams’ A Life of William Shake- 
speare, Houghton, 1923, 429 ff. 
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Shakespeare ... has been called monarchical or aristo- 
cratic (which he certainly is).* 


The publication in 1906 of the late Mr. Ernest Crosby’s 
article on “Shakespeare’s Attitude toward the Working 
Classes,” ? called renewed attention to the subject before 
us. The paper deserves careful study; but the writer is not 
always fair, even disregarding at times the larger purport 
of passages which he cites because they contain contempt- 
uous words directed against laborers. 

If we take each idea on its good side, we may fairly say 
that the words aristocracy and democracy embody great 
complementary truths. The important question is: Does 
the dramatist give adequate expression to the verity con- 
tained in each of these contrasted conceptions? 


I 


Let us look at the features of Shakespeare’s work and 
the particular plays which have been considered distinctly 
anti-democratic in their spirit. 

I quote from “Troilus and Cressida” a portion of the 
speech in which Ulysses explains why the Greeks have not 
yet succeeded in taking Troy: 


Troy, yet upon his basis, had been down, 

And the great Hector’s sword had lack’d a master, 
But for these instances. 

The specialty of rule hath been neglected ; 


+Complete Writings of Walt Whitman, Putnam, 1902, 10 Vols.: 
Vol. v, pp. 90, 275-6 (“Collect”); Vol. vi, 187 (“November 
Boughs’’). 

2?In the vol. Tolstoy on Shakespeare, Funk and Wagnalls Co., 
1906. 
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And look, how many Grecian tents do stand 
Hollow upon this plain, so many hollow factions. 
Ce aes ote O, when degree is shaked, 

Which is the ladder to all high designs, 

Then enterprise is sick! How could communities, 
Degrees in schools and brotherhoods in cities, 
Peaceful commérce from dividable shores, 

The primogenitive and due of birth, 

Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels, 
But by degree, stand in authentic place? 

Take but degree away, untune that string, 


HOM Gea Great Agamemnon, 
This chaos, when degree is suffocate, 
Follows the choking. 
And this neglection of degree it is 
That by a pace goes backward, with a purpose 
It hath to climb. The general’s disdain’d 
By him one step below, he by the next, 
That next by him beneath; so every step, 
EXxampled by the first pace that is sick 
Of his superior, grows to an envious fever 
Of pale and bloodless emulation: 
And ’tis this fever that keeps Troy on foot, 
Not her own sinews. 

I, iii, 75-136. 


We have in the entire speech a very elaborate expression 
of what Whitman would call Shakespeare’s feudal-minded- 
ness. What right have we to accept these sentiments as 
Shakespeare’s own ? 

In some of the plays there are characters who comment 
upon the passing action and upon larger questions of life 
and duty in a peculiarly tolerant, fair-minded way. These 
semi-detached persons may be called chorus-characters, 
because their comments seem, in the intention of the 
author, to reflect ideal truth, somewhat as do the utter- 
ances of the chorus in the Greek tragedies. Each chorus- 
character, though standing within the frame-work of the 
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play, is an impartial spectator of the action, and an ideal 
interpreter of the play in its larger aspects. Such char- 
acters are, for example, the Duke in “Measure for Meas- 
ure,” Theseus in “A Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” Enobar- 
bus in “Antony and Cleopatra,” Prospero in “The Temp- 
est,” and Ulysses in “Troilus and Cressida.” Ulysses, 
wisest of the Greeks, is properly endowed by Shakespeare 
with the utmost sagacity. Herford calls him “the mouth- 
piece of Shakespeare’s ripest political wisdom.” It would 
seem, therefore, that these utterances concerning “degree” 
may fairly be accepted as Shakespeare’s own. 

Parts I and II of “Henry VI’ have also been taken to 
show Shakespeare’s aristocratic sympathies. In Part I 
the character of Joan of Arc is brutally misrepresented. 
This fact has been attributed to Shakespeare’s aristocratic 
spirit, to his dislike that a woman of humble birth should 
interfere in affairs of State. But his extravagant English 
partisanship is more likely to be the main reason for his 
unchivalrous treatment of the Maid of Orleans. 

In Part II, “Henry VI,” Shakespeare gives a false im- 
pression of the rebellion of 1450, headed by Jack Cade. 
He introduces into the story many features borrowed from 
the villeins’ revolt of 1381. Professor Gardiner tells us 
that the rebellion under Cade was a justifiable revolt 
against intolerable abuses. Cade asked “that the burdens 
of the people should be diminished, the Crown estates re- 
covered, and the Duke of York recalled from Ireland to 
take the place of the present councillors, . . . that is to 
say, that a ruler who could govern should be substituted for 
one who could not, and in whose name the great families 
plundered England.”* We learn nothing about this in 
the play. Mr. C. W. Thomas declares that this play pre- 

14 Student's History of England, Longmans, 1892, pp. 322-3. 
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sents Cade’s rebellion “with a mendacity, so far as I know, 
unsurpassed in literature.” + 

Cade claims to be a Mortimer and rightful heir to the 
throne of England. Like present-day reformers, he is 
opposed to the high cost of living. 


Cade. Be brave, then; for your captain is brave, and vows refor- 
‘mation. There shall be in Wngland seven halfpenny loaves sold for 
a penny: the three-hooped pot shall have ten hoops; and I will 
make it felony to drink small beer: all the realm shall be in com- 
mon; and in Cheapside shall my palfry go to grass: and when I 
am king, as king I will be,— 

All. God save your majesty! 

Cade. I thank you, good people: there shall be no money; all 
shall eat and drink on my score; and I will apparel them all in one 
livery, that they may agree like brothers and worship me their 
lord. 

Dick. The first thing we do, let’s kill all the lawyers. 

Cade. Nay, that I mean to do. Is not this a lamentable thing, 
that of the skin of an innocent lamb should be made parchment? 
that parchment, being scribbled o’er, should undo a man? Some 
say the bee stings: but I say, ’tis the bee’s wax; for I did but 
seal once to a thing, and I was never ‘mine own man since. 


IV, ii, 69-90. 

The clerk of Chatham is then brought before Cade, 
charged with being able to read, write, and cast accounts, 
and with setting copies for boys. He is pronounced guilty, 
and is led off to be hanged. 

Says Walter Bagehot: “An audience which bona fide 
entered into the merit of this scene would never believe 
in everybody’s suffrage. They would know that there is 
such a thing as nonsense; and when a man has once at- 
tained ‘to that deep conception, you may be sure of him 
ever after.” 2 


1Bdition of JJ Henry VI in The Bankside Shakespeare, Vol. 
NOMIDG ING Way IREPL Tilak os b-e ir 

2The Works of Walter Bagehot, Hartford, Conn., 1889, Vol. 
1., pp. 288-9 (Hssay on Shakespeare). 
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In a later scene, Cade solemnly commands “that, of the 
city’s cost, the [little] conduit run nothing but claret wine 
this first year of our reign” (IV, vi, 3-5). 

Thus Shakespeare ignores the bitter grievances which 
caused this uprising, and portrays with evident satisfac- 
tion and drastic power the absurdities which he attributes 
to this English mob and their leader. Naturally this play 
has been looked upon as a plain manifestation of antago- 
nism to the people. 

“Julius Cesar” and “Coriolanus” seem to show with 
especial clearness Shakespeare’s hostility to the common 
folk. Professor MacCallum, in his work on “Shakespeare’s 
Roman Plays,” brings out clearly the indifference of the 
poet “to questions of constitutional theory, and his in- 
ability to understand the ideals of an antique self-govern- 
ing commonwealth controlled by all its free members as a 
body.”*+ This mental blindness of the myriad-minded 
Shakespeare is manifest in these two plays. 

The poet is not following Plutarch, his source, when 
he represents the Roman populace as entirely without in- 
tuitive political capacity, as completely fickle, ignorant, 
cowardly, and subject to demagogues. Plutarch’s account 
of the wisdom and steadfastness of the common people of 
Rome in securing from the patricians the appointment of 
tribunes is ignored in “Coriolanus,” apparently becatse the 
author is “unable to conceive a popular uprising in any 
other terms than the outbreak of a mob.”? In the play, 
Caius Marcius tells the plebeians: 


He that depends 
Upon your favours swims with fins of lead, 
And hews down oaks with rushes. Hang ye! Trust ye? 
With every minute you do change a mind. 
I, i, 188-86. 
1Macmillan, 1910, p. 518. 2 MacCallum, p. 525. 
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It seems clear that the evil smell of the very crowds 
which thronged his theatre and helped to make him rich 
was most distasteful to the sensitive player-poet. Casca’s 
contemptuous description of the rabble who “threw up 
their sweaty night-caps, and uttered such a deal of stink- 
ing breath” recurs many times in different forms in the 
dramas in which the common herd plays a part. 

Hazlitt, the good democrat, dislikes intensely the play 
of “Coriolanus”; he is even led to attack the poetic im- 
agination itself as a “monopolizing, aristocratical faculty” 
of the mind. He says: 


This is the logic of the imagination and the passions; 
which seek to aggrandize what excites admiration and to 
heap contempt on misery, to raise power into tyranny, and 
to make tyranny absolute; to thrust down that which is low 
still lower, and to make wretches desperate: to exalt magis- 
trates into kings, kings into gods; to degrade subjects to 
the rank of slaves, and slaves to the condition of brutes.* 


Other writers also have felt the whole tone of this drama 
to be hostile to the people. Brandes, in his venturesome 
way, holds that the poet was alluding to the strained rela- 
tions existing between King James and his Parliament ; 
and believes that Shakespeare regarded the populace both 
of Rome and of England “wholly as mob, and looked upon 
their struggle for freedom as mutiny, pure and simple.” 
He declares that “we must actually put on blinders not to 
see on which side Shakespeare’s sympathies lie” in this 


play.’ 
I long felt a dissatisfaction with the play of “Julius 


1 Qharacters of Shakespear’s Plays, Bohn Library, p. 53. 
4 William Shakespeare, one vol. ed., Macmillan, 1899, pp. 5384, 


536, 542, etc. 
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Cesar” which I could not explain. I think that I have 
succeeded in determining the cause. I believe it to be a 
defect in this play that nowhere in the last two Acts does 
Brutus express any sorrow because the republic is hope- 
lessly overthrown. At the beginning of the drama Brutus 
is intensely afraid that a monarchy will be established in 
Rome. This is why he suspects Cesar. 


I do fear, the people 
Choose Cesar for their king. 
I, ii, 79-80. 


The memory of the elder Brutus, who expelled the Tar- 
quins, calls loudly upon him to defend the Roman republic 
from danger. 

Why is it, at the close of the play, that Brutus has for- 
gotten all about the republic; that he is nowhere concerned 
for the cause to which he was formerly devoted, and for 
the sake of which he killed his dear friend Cesar? The 
fickleness of the people may well have convinced him that 
a republic is impossible in Rome, but there should at 
least be some reference to his lost hopes. The conclusion 
of the drama is in this respect a plain non sequitur. It 
would be a far more powerful catastrophe if we could see 
Brutus meet death for a principle. As the play stands, he 
seems to be interested solely in the question how he may 
die in good form. Why is this weakness allowed to mar 
the close of the tragedy? My own belief is that Shake- 
speare, when he was writing this play, had no sympathy 
with the idea of a republic, that he was personally antag- 
onistic to the democratic spirit, and that at this point, per- 
haps unconsciously, the needs of the tragedy were dis- 
regarded to suit his individual opinions, his personal 
prejudices. 
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Mr. Crosby feels that the following lines from “The 
Tempest” are an insult to the laboring classes: 


Prospero. We'll visit Caliban my slave, who never 
Yields us kind answer. 

Miranda. Tis a villain, sir, 
I do not love to look on. 

Prospero. But, as ’tis, 
We cannot miss him: he does make our fire, 
Fetch in our wood, and serves in offices 


That profit us. 
I, ii, 808-18. 


In two of his last comedies Shakespeare seems to assert 
the almost magical power of royal blood to ennoble its 
possessor. In “Cymbeline” two young princes, ignorant of 
their kingly origin, have lived from infancy in a mountain 
cave with the banished courtier Belarius. This foster- 
father has reared them carefully, but the only explanation 
which he offers for their princely bearing is the fact of their 
royal blood: “How hard it is to hide the sparks of nature !” 

This same conception is carried to an impossible ex- 
treme in “The Winter’s Tale.” Perdita, a king’s daughter, 
is brought up from infancy by a shepherd and his wife, 
and supposes herself to be their child. She grows up with- 
out any means of education, so far as we can learn, but 
seems to be educated, nevertheless. Not only has she ex- 
quisite refinement, but in charming poetry she alludes to 
the stories of classical mythology with complete knowledge 
and appreciation. The mere possession of royal blood ex- 
plains it all. Not only does blood tell in her case, but it 
tells her all that other people learn by hard study. Polix- 
enes, the disguised king of Bohemia, says, as he watches 
her: il Bal 


This is the prettiest low-born lass that ever 
Ran on the green-sward: nothing she does or seems 
But smacks of something greater than herself, 


Too noble for this place. 
IV, iv, 156-59, 
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Is there not something of courtier-like servility in this 
extreme glorification of kingly blood? 

The fact that Magna Charta is not referred to in any 
way in Shakespeare’s “King John” seems at first sight to 
prove conclusively that he was hostile to democratic ideas. 
But Shakespeare’s drama follows very closely the order 
of the incidents in his source, the old play called “The 
Troublesome Reign of King John,” printed in 1591. “The 
Troublesome Reign” knows nothing of Magna Charta, and 
Shakespeare does not appear to have made an independent 
study of the history of that period. 


Hb 


The play of “Sir Thomas More” has come down to us in 
manuscript. A certain passage therein may be of funda- 
mental importance for the present discussion. The piece 
is thought to be written in six different hands, exclu- 
sive of the comments of Edmund Tilney, the Master of the 
Revels, who refused to allow the play to be performed. 
Alexander Dyce published the drama in 1844 for the 
Shakespeare Society. Richard Simpson, in “Notes and 
Queries” for July 1, 1871, expressed the opinion that two 
sections of the play are in the handwriting of Shake- 
speare. James Spedding, on September 21, 1872, in the 
same periodical, accepted in part the suggestion of Simp- 
son, but held that only one scene of three pages could 
be so assigned, Scholars now consider that the question 
of Shakespeare’s participation in the composition of the 
play concerns only these three pages of the manuscript. 

The most generally available text of the play is in “The 
Shakespeare Apocrypha,” edited by Professor Tucker 
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Brooke in 1908. In 1910 the late J. S. Farmer published 
a facsimile of the entire manuscript; and in 1911 Dr. W. 
W. Greg produced for the Malone Society a scholarly re- 
print of the play, carefully distributing the parts among 
the six different hands which are believed to have penned 
them. 

Sir Edward Maunde Thompson brought out in 1916 an 
important monograph entitled “Shakespeare’s Handwrit- 
ing,’ * with facsimiles of the three pages and a line-for- 
line transliteration. After comparing in detail the hand- 
writing of these pages with that of Shakespeare’s known 
signatures, Sir Edward came to believe that Shakespeare’s 
hand penned them all. 

A temporary climax to this series of editions and dis- 
cussions came in 1923, when Greg and Thompson united 
with Alfred W. Pollard, J. Dover Wilson, and R. W. Cham- 
bers in a detailed and many-sided discussion of the prob- 
lem, all inclining to accept the three pages as showing 
both the composition and the handwriting of Shakespeare.® 
The date of composition was placed conjecturally at 1593 
to 1595. 

If this passage is Shakespeare’s, it represents his con- 
servatism on its most engaging side. The lines are an 
earnest appeal for law and order and kindness as the neces- 
sary condition for a wholesome human society. 

I quote a few illuminating sentences from the book of 
Pollard and his associates: 


It is here contended that the writing of the three pages 
is compatible with a development into the hand seen in 


1 Oxford, The Clarendon Press. 

2 Oxford, The Clarendon Press. 

3 Shakespeare’s Hand in “Sir Thomas More,” Cambridge, at the 
University Press, 1923. 
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Shakespeare’s considerably later extant signatures and ex- 
plains misprints in his text; that the spelling of the three 
pages can all be paralleled from the text of the best editions 
of single plays printed in Shakespeare’s life, and that the 
temper and even the phrasing of the three pages in the two 
crucial points involved, the attitude to authority and the 
attitude to the crowd, agree with and render more intelligible 
passages in much later plays. .. . In these three pages we 
find the attitude to mobs, the attitude to the crown, and the 
deep humanity, which are recurrent features in the work 
of William Shakespeare .... To me personally the alpha 
and omega of the case is that in these three pages we have 
the tone and the temper of Shakespeare and of no other 
Elizabethan dramatist I have read.” 

The appeal [of More to the mob] is to generosity, fair-play, 
pity; to those motives which orators as dissimilar as More, 
Menenius, and Antony know will sway a crowd which is 
“sound and sweet at heart, faithful and pitiful.” And all the 
time, the same writer is laughing at the absurd want of logic 
of this same crowd. More must be listened to because ‘a 
made my brother Arthur Watchins Sergeant Safe’s yeoman.’ ’” 


When Mr. Chambers seeks to interpret all the mob 
scenes in Shakespeare as showing the same genial spirit 
that animates these lines in “Sir Thomas More,” he goes 
somewhat too far. Indeed, this extreme consistency is not 
to be expected. What American believer in our demo- 
cratic experiment thinks and feels the same about it at all 
times ? 

Spedding said that if this scene “be not the work of the 
young Shakespeare there must have been somebody else 
then living who could write as well as he” (quoted by 
Chambers, p. 143). 


1Pollard, pp. v, 5-6, 31. 
? Chambers, pp. 180-181. 
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I print below a modernized text of the 147 lines of the 
manuscript which are attributed to Shakespeare, in order 
that each reader may to some degree form his own judg- 
ment. 


[Scene VI. The Gate of Saint Martin’s-le-Grand] 

Enter Lincoln, Doll, Clown, George Betts, Williamson, others, 
and a Sergeant at Arms. 

Lincoln. Peace, hear me. He that will not see a red herring at a 
Harry groat, butter at eleven pence a pound, meal at nine shil- 
lings a bushel, and beef at four nobles a stone, list to me. 

George Betts. It will come to that pass if strangers be suffered. 
Mark him. 

Lincoln. Our country is a great eating country; argo, they eat 
more in our country than they do in their own. 

Betts Clown. By a half penny loaf a day, Troy weight. 

LIincoln. They bring in strange roots, which is merely to the un- 
doing of poor prentices; for what’s a sorry parsnip to a good 
heart? 

Williamson. Trash, trash! They breed sore eyes, and ’tis enough 
to infect the city with the palsy. 

Lincoln. Nay, it has infected it with the palsy; for these bastards 
of dung (as you know, they grow in dung) have infected us; 
and it is our infection will make the city shake, which partly 
comes through the eating of parsnips. 

Clown Betts. True, and pumpions* together. 

Sergeant. What say you to the mercy of the king? Do you re- 
fuse it? 

Lincoln. You would have us upon th’ hip, would you? No, marry, 
do we not. We accept of the king’s mercy, but we will show 
no mercy upon the strangers. 

Sergeant. You are the simplest things that ever stood in such a 
question. 

Lincoln. How say you now, prentices, prentices simple? Down 
with him! 

All. Prentices simple! Prentices simple! 

Enter the Lord Mayor, Surrey, Shrewsbury [Palmer, Cholme- 
ley, More.) 

Mayor. Hold! In the king’s name, hold! 

Surrey. Friends, masters, countrymen. 

Mayor. Peace! How! Peace! I charge you, keep the peace! 

Shrewsbury. My masters, countrymen, 


* Pumpkins. 
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Williamson. The noble Earl of Shrewsbury, let’s hear him. 

George Betts. We'll hear the Harl of Surrey. 

Lincoln. The Earl of Shrewsbury. 

Betts. We’ll hear both. 

All. Both, both, both, both. 

Lincoln. Peace, I say, peace! Are you men of wisdom? or what 
are you? 

Surrey. What you will have them, but not men of wisdom. 

All. We'll not hear my Lord of Surrey. No, no, no, no, no! 
Shrewsbury, Shrewsbury! 

More. Whiles they are o’er the bank of their obedience. 

Thus will they bear down all things. 

Lincoln. Shrieve More speaks. Shall we hear Shrieve More 
speak? 

Doll. Let’s hear him. A keeps a plentiful shrievalty, and a made 
my brother, Arthur Watchins, Sergeant Safe’s yeoman. Let’s 
hear Shrieve More. 

All. Shrieve More, More, More, Shrieve More! 

Momer. Even by the rule you have among yourselves. 

Command still audience. 

All. [Some] Surrey, Surrey! 

All. [Others] More, More! 

Lincoln, Betts. Peace, peace! Silence, peace! 

More. You that have voice and credit with the number, 

Command them to a stillness. 
Lincoln. A plague on them! ‘They will not hold their peace. 
The devil cannot rule them. 
More. Then what a rough and riotous charge have you, 
To lead those that the devil cannot rule! 
Good masters, hear me speak. 

Doll. Aye, by th’ mass will we, More. Thou art a good house- 
keeper, and I thank thy good worship for my brother, Arthur 
Watchins., ‘ 

All. Peace, peace! 

More. Look! What you do offend you cry upon, 

That is, the peace. Not one of you here present, 
Had there such fellows liv’d when you were babes, 
That could have topt the peace as now you would, 
The peace wherein you have till now grown up 
Had been ta’en from you, and the bloody times 
Could not have brought you to the state of men. 
Alas, poor things, what is it you have got, 
Although we grant you get the thing you seek? 
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Betts, Marry, the removing of the strangers, which cannot choose 
but much advantage the poor handicrafts of the city. 
More. Grant them remov’d; and grant that this your noise 
Hath chid down all the majesty of England. 
Imagine that you see the wretched strangers, 
Their babies at their backs, with their poor luggage, 
Plodding to th’ ports and coasts for transportation; 
And that you sit as kings in your desires, 
Authority quite silenced by your brawl, 
And you in ruff of your opinions clothed ;— 
What had you got? I’ll tell you. You had taught 
How insolence and strong hand should prevail; 
How order should be quell’d; and by this pattern 
Not one of you should live an aged man. 
For other ruffians, as their fancies wrought, 
With selfsame hand, self reasons, and self right, 
Would shark on you, and men, like ravenous fishes, 
Would feed on one another. 
Doll. Before God, that’s as true as the gospel. 
Lincoln. Nay, this is a sound fellow, I tell you. Let’s mark him. 
More. Let me set up before your thoughts, good friends, 
One supposition, which if you will mark, 
You shall perceive how horrible a shape 
Your innovation bears. First, ’tis a sin 
Which oft th’ apostle did forewarn us of, 
Urging obedience to authority. 
And ’twere no error if I told you all 
You were in arms ’gainst God. 
All. Marry, God forbid that! 
More. Nay, certainly you are. 
For to the King God hath his office lent 
Of dread, of justice, power, and command; 
Hath bid him rule, and willed you to obey. 
And, to add ampler majesty to this, 
He hath not only lent the King his figure, 
His throne and sword, but given him his own name, 
Calls him a god on earth. What do you, then, 
Rising ’gainst him that God himself installs, 
But rise ’gainst God? What do you to your souls 
In doing this? O desperate as you are! 
Wash your foul minds with tears, and those same hands 
That you like rebels lift against the peace, 
Lift up for peace; and your unreverent knees, 
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Make them your feet, to kneel to be forgiven. 
Tell me but this: what rebel cap[iltain, 
As mutinies are incident, by his name 
Can still the rout? Who will obey a traitor? 
Or how can well that proclamation sound, 
When there is no addition but a rebel 
To qualify a rebel? You’ll put down strangers, 
Kill them, cut their throats, possess their houses, 
And lead the majestic of law in lyme, 
To slip him like a hound. Say now, the King, 
As he is clement if th’ offender mourn, 
Should so much come too short of your great trespass 
As but to banish you,—whither would you go? 
What country, by the nature of your error, 
Should give you harbour? Go you to France, or Flanders, 
To any German province, Spain, or Portugal, 
Nay, anywhere that not adheres to England, 
Why, you must needs be strangers. Would you be pleased 
To find a nation of such barbarous temper 
That, breaking out in hideous violence, 
Would not afford you an abode on earth, 
Whet their detested knives against your throats, 
Spurn you like dogs, and like as if that God 
Owed not nor made not you, nor that the elements 
Were not all appropriate to your comforts, 
But chartered unto them,—what would you think 
To be thus used? This is the strangers’ case, 
And this your mountanish? inhumanity. 
All. Faith, a says true. Let’s do as we may be done by. 
Lincoln, We'll be ruled by you, Master More, if you’ll stand our 
friend to procure our pardon. 
More. Submit you to these noble gentlemen; 
Entreat their mediation to the King; ‘ 
Give up yourself to form; obey the magistrate; 
And there’s no doubt but mercy may be found, 
If you so seek it. 


The debate concerning the authorship of this scene 
will not soon terminate. The combination of external and 
internal evidence favoring Shakespeare as the author is— 


+The text reads “‘momtanish.” 
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remarkable. If the scene be his, its great importance for 
the present line of inquiry is manifest. 


Tit 


It is now time to turn to the other side, to examine the 
elements in Shakespeare’s work and the individual plays 
which show a sympathy for the plain people, an apprecia- 
tion of the essential worth of lowly men and women. And 
first let us note that some of the plays that have already 
been cited are not so distinctly and strongly anti-demo- 
eratic in their tendency as they have sometimes been sup- 
posed to be. 

In Renan’s philosophical drama “Caliban,” written as a 
sequel to “The Tempest,’ Shakespeare’s slave-monster is 
made into a personification of ignorant democracy, of “the 
eternal plebeian.” But Renan, writing long after the 
French Revolution, is developing an interesting conception 
of his own, not interpreting Shakespeare. “The Tempest” 
was almost certainly written in 1611. The dramatist 
probably had especially in mind the experiences of the 
English settlers in the new colony of Virginia. No politi- 
cal interpretation of the relation of Caliban to Prospero 
is so likely to be true as that which makes Caliban repre- 
sent the savage serving the settler. Professor R. G. Moul- 
ton has worked this out in some detail.* I do not believe 

1In The Review of Hnglish Studies, Vol. I, No. 1, Jan., 1925, 
pp. 40-59, Professor L. L. Schiicking argues forcibly that Shake- 
speare’s authorship of this scene “is more than doubtful.” In 
Studies in Philology (Univ. of No. Carolina), XXII (April, 1925), 
pp. 133-160, Dr. Samuel A. Tannenbaum, after a careful study of 
the handwriting, holds that the manuscript of this scene was not 


penned by Shakespeare. 
2 Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist, 3d ed., Clarendon Press, 


1893, pp. 250-1. 
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that Caliban was intended by Shakespeare to represent 
the ignorant populace of England. 

So far as the play of “Coriolanus” contains a wise, im- 
partial chorus-character, whose opinions we may accept as 
those of the poet himself, it is the humorous old patrician 
Menenius Agrippa, a réle which is mainly the creation of 
Shakespeare. Menenius reasons in a kindly way with the 
populace, and wins them by the force and fairness of his 
words. He is the character in the play with whom we can 
most fully sympathize. It is certainly the tribunes 
Brutus and Sicinius whom the poet scorns most of all. 
They are artful demagogues of the most unworthy type. 
But we cannot look upon the central figure of the play as 
entirely admirable; it is impossible to believe that Shake- 
speare’s full sympathy is given to the proud, intractable, 
self-destroyed Coriolanus. 

In “The Merry Wives of Windsor” the wives of two plain 
citizens have our entire sympathy as against the knight 
who would seduce them. This play certainly shows no 
aristocratic bias. We have “ordinary human beings pok- 
ing fun at a knight,’ as Mr. Appleton Morgan puts it.* 

The play of “Henry V” displays a democratic spirit, even 
though monarchy is the accepted form of government. 
This drama is the climax of the historical plays; and the 
youthful Henry Fifth has been considered to be “Shake- 
speare’s ideal of active, practical, heroic manhood.” 

Throughout this play, Shakespeare feels that his ideal 
king must show himself the wise leader of a united, capable 
people. He sees that a thoughtful, intelligently codper- 
ating soldiery is necessary in order to reflect the truest 
honor upon their king and general. 


+Intro. to ed. of Merry Wives in The Bankside Shakespeare, 
WVoly LONAY.. SSS oipat. 
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In the latter portion of Act III, Scene ii, Shakespeare 
introduces an English captain, a Welsh captain, a Scotch, 
and an Irish, all loyal and efficient fellow-soldiers. This 
passage seems to be Shakespeare’s prophecy of a unified 
Great Britain, a prophecy which is not yet wholly fulfilled. 
These lines are in striking contrast with the spirit of an 
earlier passage, I, ii, 130-173, and may well have been 
added after the accession of James I, to please that 
monarch. 

Act IV, Scene i, is soundly democratic in spirit. On 
the night before Agincourt, King Henry goes in disguise 
among the common soldiers, discussing the situation with 
them, learning their sentiments, and inspiring them with 
bravery. The play emphasizes the courage of the plain 
soldiers. The king grieves because his men are enfeebled 
with sickness; but, in spite of their “lank-lean cheeks 
and war-worn coats,” they patiently and bravely await the 
coming battle. 

The great address of King Henry to his army in Act IV, 
Scene iii, is filled with a spirit of genuine brotherhood. 
He is above his soldiers in place, but one with them in 
spirit. 

He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 
Will stand a tip-toe when this day is named, 
And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 

He that shall live this day, and see old age, 
Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbours, 
And say “To-morrow is Saint Crispian” : 

Then will he strip his sleeve and show his scars, 
And say “These wounds I had on Crispin’s day.’ 
AP Cty” QP ONC Ae OR Oe then shall our names, 
Familiar in his mouth as household words, 
Harry the king, Bedford and Exeter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloucester, 


Be in their flowing cups freshly remember’d. 
This story shall the good man teach his son; 


? 
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And Crispin €rispian shall ne’er go by, 
From this day to the ending of the world, 
But we in it shall be rememberéd ; 
We few, we happy few, we band of brothers; 
For he to-day that sheds his blood with me 
Shall be my brother; be he ne’er so vile, 
This day shall gentle his condition: 
And gentlemen in England now a-bed 
Shall think themselves accurs’d they were not here, 
And hold their manhoods cheap whiles any speaks 
That fought with us upon Saint Crispin’s day. 
IV, iii, 41-67. 


Probably the finest motto that aristocracy ever produced 
is noblesse oblige, rank imposes obligation. Democracy 
would reverse this, and insist that the performance of duty 
is the right way of winning rank. Our democratic king 
almost reaches this position in the words just quoted. 

Mr. Crosby’s explanation that Shakespeare here “puts 
flattering words into the mouth of Henry V,” is manifestly 
unfair. Harry’s words are genuine, sincere. Fortunately 
these words are read a hundred times oftener than the 
labored plea for “degree” rank, in the enigmatic and un- 
pleasing “Troilus and Cressida.” 

In “All’s Well That Ends Well” the lowly born Helena 
loves the nobly born Bertram. The King of France, on 
condition that she shall cure him of a malignant disease, 
has promised to give to Helena the husband that she shall 
choose. She is the daughter of a famous physician now 
dead, knows some of her father’s remedies, and succeeds 
in curing the King. She then chooses Bertram for her 
husband; but he is unwilling to accept her. Bertram’s 
mother, the charming old countess of Rousillon, has 
brought up Helena, and loves and favors her foster- 
daughter. 

In Shakespeare’s source, the English translation of one 
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of Boccaccio’s stories, the king is “very loath” to grant 
Bertram to Helena; but the dramatist remakes the story 
completely at this point. In the play the King gladly 
favors Helena’s wish, and makes light of noble birth in 
comparison with essential worth. He says to the unwilling 
Bertram : 


*Tis only title thou disdain’st in her, the which 
I can build up. Strange is it that our bloods, 
Of colour, weight, and heat, pour’d all together, 
Would quite confound distinction, yet stand off 
In differences so mighty. If she be 

All that is virtuous, save what thou dislikest, 
A poor physician’s daughter, thou dislikest 

Of virtue for the name: but do not so: 

From lowest place when virtuous things proceed, 
The place is dignified by the doer’s deed: 


The property by what it is should go, 
Not by the title. She is young, wise, fair; 
In these to nature she’s immediate heir, 


rela CMR ere rare honours thrive, 
When rather from our acts we them derive 


If thou canst like this creature as a maid, 
I can create the rest: virtue and she 
Is her own dower; honour and wealth from me. 
II, iii, 124-51. 


These democratic words make as little of social dis- 
tinctions founded upon blood alone as do the lines of 
Goldsmith: ; 


Princes and lords may flourish or may fade,— 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made. 


Walter Bagehot believes that a peculiar tenet of Shake- 
speare’s political creed “is a disbelief in the middle 
classes. We fear,’ says Bagehot, that “he had no opinion 
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of traders . . . when a ‘citizen’ is mentioned, he gener- 
ally does or says something absurd.” But these state- 
ments need much qualification. In “Richard III,” in the 
next scene after we learn of the death of Edward IV, three 
citizens of London meet upon the street and discuss the 
political outlook. They appreciate fully the ominous con- 
dition of affairs. “O, full of danger is the Duke of 
Gloucester!” says one of them. All the citizens are im- 
pressed by the dangerous situation. 

Truly, the souls of men are full of dread: 

Ye cannot reason almost with a man 

That looks not heavily and full of fear. 

II, iii, 38-40. 

Indeed, it is a common thing for Shakespeare to assume 
that the instincts and judgments of the people as a whole 
are wise and right. The good Duke Humphrey in “IT 
Henry VI’ is loved by the common people. King Claudius 
dares not take any open steps against Hamlet because 
the prince is loved by the folk, “the general gender.” The 
populace are hostile to King John because they fear that 
he has murdered the young prince Arthur. Mr. Crosby 
overlooks this right-mindedness of the English laborers, as 
Shakespeare portrays them, and seems to be affronted by 
the realistic details in the following lines: 


I saw a smith stand with his hammer, thus, 
The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool, 
With open mouth swallowing a tailor’s news; 
Who, with his shears and measure in his hand, 
Standing on slippers, which his nimble haste 
Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet, 
Told of a many thousand warlike French 
That were embattailed and rank’d in Kent: 
Another lean unwash’d artificer 
Cuts off his tale and talks of Arthur’s death. 
King John, IV, ii, 193-202. 
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Charles Cowden Clarke makes the following comparison 
between Shakespeare and Scott with reference to the way 
in which they present the relation of master and servant: 


We may observe the different sentiment of Shakespeare 
as regards menial attachment, and that of Sir Walter Scott, 
who has so often been compared with him. Shakespeare, 
who in his love for his species seems to have been a cos- 
mophilanthropist, took an evident pleasure in uniting the 
several grades of society in the bonds of mutual respect and 
unselfish attachment. . . . He has therefore constantly iden- 
tified both master and man in one common interest... . 
If we retrace the stories of Sir Walter Scott, we, I think, 
uniformly perceive that his idea of the connection between 
master and servant is strictly fewdal. Throughout his writ- 
ings we scarcely meet with any other idea of their reciprocal 
duties than that of irresponsible sway and command on the 
one hand, with mechanical and implicit obedience on the 
other, and not a spark of free and intrinsic attachment exist- 
ing between them.* 


The contrast just indicated may not be entirely accu- 
rate; but there certainly are many examples in Shake- 
speare of devoted love between servant and master. Call 
to mind the faithful steward of Timon of Athens; the 
attachment between Brutus and his page Lucius; the 
fidelity of the aged Adam to Orlando; the faithful service 
of Pisanio to Posthumus and Imogen; the pitying attend- 
ant who watches over Lady Macbeth as she walks in sleep; 
and the former groom of Richard II, who, just before 
Richard is murdered, seeks out his old master in order to 
express his affection. 

1Cited by W. J. Rolfe in his old edition of Cymbeline, Harper, 


1898, pp. 28-29, from the wnpublished Second Series of the Shake- 
speare-Oharacters, loaned to him by Mrs. Cowden Clarke. 
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Shakespeare’s darkest, bitterest plays are probably 
“King Lear,” “Timon of Athens,” and “Troilus and Cres- 
sida.” The darkness of “King Lear” is illumined by Cor- 
delia. The fidelity of his steward Flavius forces Timon to 
admit that the world contains “one honest man.” But 
“Troilus and Cressida” contains neither a good woman nor 
a good servant. It is in this unpleasant play that we find 
the lines upon “degree,” Shakespeare’s most elaborate 
setting forth of feudal principles. It seems to have been 
when the poet’s mind was least wholesome that it was 
most aristocratic. 


IV 


Mr. Denton J. Snider holds that “the purely moral 
standpoint is not strong in Shakespeare; he is decidedly 
institutional. He has portrayed no great, heroic, trium- 
phant personage whose career is essentially moral, and 
who collided with the established system of an epoch and 
ultimately overthrew it by his thought and example, lke 
Socrates or Christ... . The sympathies of Shakespeare 
were decidedly conservative, institutional.” + 

A recent writer, Miss Gildersleeve, speaks thus of 
Shakespeare’s detachment from the political questions of 
his own day: ‘ 


Obviously in sympathy with the government and the cus- 
toms prevailing in his time, the great poet seems to have 
looked with some contempt upon the populace and their 
desire for civic rights. But on the whole such questions 
interested him little,—and religion apparently scarcely at all. 
The persons with whom he associated, the audiences for whom 


*The Shakespearian Drama: The Tragedies, St. Louis, 1887, 
Intro., p. xxxix: 
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he wrote, the patrons who assisted him, had no real concern 
with these ideas which were about to revolutionize the na- 
tion.” 


If these words are correct, then Caius Marcius expresses 
a feeling like Shakespeare’s own when he says contemptu- 
ously of the Roman populace: 


They’ll sit by the fire, and presume to know 


What’s done i’ the Capitol. 
Coriolanus, I, i, 195-6. 


A better expression of the American ideal of govern- 
ment than that given in these words could hardly be found. 
Mr. George Bernard Shaw says: 


I define the first order in Literature as consisting of those 
works in which the author, instead of accepting the current 
morality and religion ready-made without any question as 
to their validity, writes from an original moral standpoint 
of his own, thereby making his book an original contribution 
to morals, religion, and sociology, as well as to belles lettres. 
I place Shakespeare with Dickens, Scott, Dumas pére, ete., 
in the second order, because, though they are enormously 
entertaining, their morality is ready-made.’ 


These are cogent words; but what writers can be placed 
in the first order? The great Goethe would very plainly 
be excluded. Who, in addition to the redoubtable Mr. 
Shaw himself, is to be included in this select company ? 

Elsewhere Shaw says: 


Shakespeare’s weakness lies in his complete deficiency in 
that highest sphere of thought, in which poetry embraces 


1Government Regulation of the Hlizabethan Drama, Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1908, pp. 1385-6. 

2In the vol. Tolstoy on Shakespeare, Funk and Wagnalls Co., 
1907, pp. 166-7. 
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religion, philosophy, morality, and the bearing of these on 
communities, which is sociology.* 


Any natural reformer, any one whose instinctive re- 
sponse to “this sorry scheme of things” is a passionate wish 
to “re-mold it nearer to the heart’s desire,’—is apt to be 
repelled from Shakespeare, not so much because he is 
aristocratic or democratic as because he is neither. To 
such a mind, Shakespeare’s acceptance of life and society 
as he found it, his delight in the varied spectacle of life, 
his sympathy with all sorts and conditions of men, are be- 
wildering. William James wrote: 


A cork in the rapids, with no ballast of his own, without 
religious or ethical ideals, accepting uncritically every theat- 
rical and social convention, he [Shakespeare] was simply 
an aeolian harp passively responding to the stage’s call. Was 
there ever an author of such emotional importance whose 
reaction against false conventions of life was such an 
absolute zero as his? I know nothing of the other Eliza- 
bethans, but could they have been as soulless in this 
respect 2? 

How far does the conservative character of Shake- 
speare’s mind lessen his greatness? Could he have por- 
trayed the world for us with all the fulness and delight 
for which we thank him if his attention had been diverted 
to doctrinaire schemes for reform? 'This much, however, 
I admit: if in Shakespeare’s own thinking he had no 
vision of the coming of more democratic institutions, then 
by so much his strong mind failed him. 


+ZTondon Daily News, Apl. 17, 1905, p. 12. Loaned me by 
Professor Archibald Henderson. 

*The Letters of William James, The Atlantic Monthly Press, 
1920, Vol. II, 336. 
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CoNCcLUSION 


Great poets sum up and interpret the entire develop- 
ment of civilization up to their own time. The greatest 
pass on from this to forecast in some degree what is to 
come. Seeing the invisible future, they become true seers, 


and 
do attain 
To something like prophetic strain. 


Plainly the author of “All’s Well” and “Henry V” had 
some measure of this forward vision. 

Shakespeare’s natural affinities were with the court and 
the nobility, the wealthy and influential patrons of the 
stage.. His usual ideal of government was the rule of a 
benevolent despot, assisted by public-spirited nobles. His 
general attitude toward society was plainly aristocratic. 
But he would not be the many-sided genius that the world 
honors if he had accepted the restrictions of any one set of 
men, if he had rested content with a single point of view. 
Man so delighted him, and woman too, that he transcended 
at times the limitations of his own class, and felt his way 
to a very clear expression of some of the choicest ideas 
that we associate with the conception of democracy. No 
one has expressed more effectively than Shakespeare the 
great truths that rank and honor should be the reward of 
proved merit; that the settled opinion of the entire people 
is probably right; that birth is of small importance in 
comparison with worth; and that faithful love, irrespec- 
tive of rank, is the greatest thing in the world. Shake- 
speare has not expressed all the truth about human nature 
and society, for all time; but who else has expressed so 
much? Take him for all in all, we shall hardly look upon 
his like again. 


DRUNKENNESS IN SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS.* 


In Shakespeare’s day the drinking of alcoholic liquors 
was universal. Everybody drank, and at some time in his 
life even the most abstemious man was likely to be over- 
come by his potations. It would be absurd to look upon the 
drinking habits of an Elizabethan through the eyes of an 
American of the twentieth century. An occasional indul- 
gence in intoxication was considered entirely pardonable. 
/ Thomas Hobbes, the philosopher, who died more than sixty 
years after Shakespeare, calculated late in life that he had 
been drunk a hundred times. No wonder that such a 
model of correctness lived to be nearly ninety-two. A man 
was expected now and then to reach one of the clown’s three 
degrees of drunkenness: “One draught above heat makes 
him a fool, the second mads him, and a third drowns 
him; 

We cannot take note of every draught of liquor men- 
tioned in Shakespeare as it disappears down “the red path- 
way of fate.’ The life which he portrays is interspersed 
with drinking almost as systematically as the punctuation 
marks break up a printed page. But we shall glance at 
some interesting cases. 

The kindliness of Shakespeare toward his topers is note- 
worthy. Examples of his tolerant attitude come to mind 
at once. Sir John Falstaff and Sir Toby Belch, who lubri- 

+ Reprinted from Modern Language Notes, xxxiv (1919), 82-88. 

* Twelfth Night, I, v, 189-41. 
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cate the plays in which they move as effectively as they do 
their own throats, make a strong appeal to our sympathies. 
‘We feel that Shakespeare himself enjoyed them. We could 
better spare better men. 

If we read the plays approximately in the order in which 
they were written, the first feature, after the portrayal of 
the Nurse in “Romeo and Juliet,’ which impresses us as 
minutely and intensely realistic, is the tavern-life of the 
Falstaff plays. It is plain that Shakespeare knew this life 
well, and he portrays it with great fulness of pungent de- 
tail. Perhaps no other portion of his work equals these 
scenes in vividness and reality. Everything that happens 
to Falstaff is an occasion for drinking; and the very sym- 
bol of his revels, and their natural by-product, is the flam- 
ing nose of his companion Bardolph, to whom he says: 
“Thou hast saved me a thousand marks in links and 
torches, walking with thee in the night betwixt tavern and 
Eh dae By 
~ The pleasure-lover and the Puritan are set over against 
each other in “Twelfth Night” in Sir Toby and Malvolio. 
The creed of Sir Toby and his kind is expressed sub specie 
eternitatis in the sharp retort: “Dost thou think, because 
thou art virtuous, there shall be no more cakes and ale?” 
(II, iti, 123-25). It is a bit of poetic justice that, in the 
last Act, when Sir Toby needs the services of Dick Sur- 
geon, we learn that the worthy practitioner is “drunk an 
hour agone.” The wounded knight indignantly declares: 
“T hate a drunken rogue.” 

At the close of the play we learn that Sir Toby has mar- 
ried Maria. Commentators have asked when in the course 
of the play he was sober enough to be married. Their 
trouble is uncalled for. Sir Toby doubtless doubled his 

17 Henry IV, III, iii, 47-49. 
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joys by marrying while he was intoxicated, and at once 
celebrated the happy occasion by added potations. 

Shakespeare’s tolerance toward topers extends in one 
case to the very brink of the grave. The drunken Barnar- 
dine in “Measure for Measure” has been doomed to death, 
and his body is needed as a substitute for that of Claudio. 
But, as Raleigh expresses it, he “even refuses the duty for 
which he was created.” With drunken gravity he declares: 
“T will not consent to die this day, that’s certain.” The 
lordly vagabond is obediently spared, and is pardoned at 
the close of the play. 

This genial treatment of revelling is what we think of as 
usual and natural in Shakespeare. But there are sterner 
passages that must not be overlooked; just as we must not 
omit from the life of Sir John Falstaff that bitter day when 
the harsh voice of the young King startled him with the 
words, 

I know thee not, old man; fall to thy prayers. 
Il Henry IV, V, v, 51. 
One feels a certain implicit condemnation of drunkenness 
even in a few situations in which humor is the prominent 
feature. 

In running over the roll of her suitors, the witty Portia 
reports concerning “the young German, the Duke of Sax- 
ony’s nephew,” that she likes him “very vilely in the morn- 
ing, when he is sober, and most vilely in the afternoon, 
when he is drunk.” 

As with an aged and a great wine, every year that has 
passed since it was made has only added flavor to Slen- 
der’s declaration in “The Merry Wives of Windsor”: 


[ll ne’er be drunk whilst I live again, but in honest, civil, 
godly company, for this trick. If I be drunk, I’ll be drunk with 
those that have the fear of God, and not with drunken knaves. 

Hvans. So Got udge me, that is a virtuous mind (I, i, 186-92). 
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The speech of the drunken Porter in “Macbeth,” who 
comes stumbling across the stage after the murder of Dun- 
can, is not primarily humorous; it is a startling dramatic 
contrast to the scene of horror that we have just lived 
through. Coleridge and some other critics have felt that 
this babbling, ribald speech cannot be by Shakespeare. 
One writer calls it “strangely out of place amidst the 
horrors which surround it.” But the late Professor J. W. 
Hales and others fairly demonstrated both its fitness and 
its Shakespearean quality.1_ The powerful incident of the 
knocking at the gate is inseparably bound up with it; and 
its bitter irony is intense. “If a man were porter of hell- 
gate”—Ah, he 1s the porter of hell-gate, though he knows 
it not! 

In various plays the drunkenness of some character is an 
essential feature of the plot, and in most of these cases one 
feels a distinct note of -disapproval. Stephano in “The 
Tempest” is an interesting example. It was clearly estab- 
lished by Malone that in writing this play, perhaps his last 
as it is his most thoughtful comedy, Shakespeare took sug- 
gestions from the shipwreck of Gates and Somers upon the 
Bermuda Islands in 1609, when on their way to Virginia. 
After a stay of ten months the company succeeded in 
reaching Virginia in two boats of their own construction. 
Accounts of this shipwreck were published in England near 
the close of 1610. Since “The Tempest” was acted before 
King James on November 1, 1611,” it was evidently writ- 
ten when the story of the shipwreck was an interesting 
piece of news. Mr. Kipling, a poet interpreting a poet, 


1 Transactions of the New Shakspere Society for 1874, Part 11, 
pp. 255-84. : 

2See Ernest Law, Some Supposed Shakespeare Forgeries, Lon- 
don, 1911. 
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suggests that the dramatist heard the tale from the lips 
of a drunken sailor who had been a member of the wrecked 
crew, the original of Stephano. 


[To Shakespeare] in a receptive hour, sent by heaven, 
entered the original Stephano fresh from the seas and half- 
seas over. To him Stephano told his tale all in one piece, a 
two hours’ discourse of most glorious absurdities. His profli- 
gate abundance of detail at the beginning, when he was 
more or less sober, supplied and surely established the earth- 
basis of the play, in accordance with the great law that a 
story to be truly miraculous must be ballasted with facts. 
His maunderings of magic and incomprehensible ambushes, 


when he was without reservation drunk .. . . suggested to 
the manager [Shakespeare] the peculiar ae of its super- 
natural mechanism.* “ 


In the play itself, however, the reader will remember 
that Stephano is not an attractive character, and that he is 
well punished for his maudlin mischief. 

The comedy of the drunken and deceived Sly in the 
Induction to “The Taming of the Shrew” is marked by 
astonishing vividness of detail and complete naturalness. 
Every word of Sly is effective, ending with his forced 
praise of the play that is keeping him from grosser pleas- 
ures. He says to the page masquerading as his wife: 
“°Tis a very excellent piece of work, one lady; would 
*t were done!” (I, i, 258-59). ; 

In “Much Ado” Borachio tells of his evil-doing to Con- 
rade. The overhearing of his words by the watch finally 
thwarts the villainous purpose of Don John. Apparently 
Borachio, whose name means drunkard, is intoxicated at 

*The Spectator, July 2, 1898. Reprinted by the Dramatic 


Museum of Columbia University, 1916; also in A Book of Homage 
to Shakespeare, Oxford, 1916, pp. 200-03. 
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the time; and this intoxication helps to explain the 
fulness of his communication. He says: “Stand thee 
close, then, under this pent-house, for it drizzles rain; and 
I will, like a true drunkard, utter all to thee” (III, iii, 110- 
12). 

Though the revelling scene on Pompey’s galley in “An- 
tony and Cleopatra” (II, vii) is not essential to the plot, 
its trenchant character-portrayal makes it indispensable. 
The three lords of the known world, Lepidus, Antony, and 
Octavius, are entertained by Sextus Pompeius on his gal- 
ley. In vino veritas. The weak Lepidus is soon overcome 
by drink and is borne out. His drunken inquiries con- 
cerning the “strange serpents” of Egypt receive later a 
startling application. Next Menas urges that Pompey 
consent to the cutting of the throats of the triumvirs, and 

en make himself lord of the world: For a moment we 
are in amazed suspense, fearing—shall I say ?—lest the 
whole course of human history be changed. But Pompey 
will not murder his unsuspecting guests, though he says 


regretfully to Menas: 
bi Ah, this thou shouldst have done, 
And not have spoke on’t! 
The pleasure-loving Antony now abandons himself to the 
joys of revelling. But Octavius, the cautious and crafty, 
feels an instinctive unwillingness to be overcome by drink: 


It’s monstrous labour when I wash my brain 
And it grows fouler. 


Soon he insists: 
What would you more? Pompey, good-night. Good brother, 
Let me request you off; our graver business 
Frowns at this levity. Gentle lords, let’s part; 
You see we have burnt our cheeks. Strong Enobarb 
Is weaker than the wine, and mine own tongue 
Splits what it speaks; the wild disguise hath almost 
Antick’d us all. What needs more words? Good-night. 


Good Antony, your hand. 
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This astonishing scene tells us plainly which of these men 
will finally rule the world. 

The drunkenness of Cassio in “Othello” (II, iii), 
brought about by the machinations of Iago, is fundamental 
to the plot. When Othello dismisses Cassio from office, the 
shock sobers him. Did any man in our twentieth century 
ever feel more intensely than does Cassio the disgrace of 
intoxication ? 

Drunk? and speak parrot? and squabble? swagger? swear? and 


discourse fustian with one’s own shadow? O thou invisible spirit 
of wine, if thou hast no name to be known by, let us call thee devil! 


O God, that men should put an enemy in their mouths to steal 
away their brains! That we should, with joy, pleasure, revel, and 
applause, transform ourselves into beasts! 


To be now a sensible man, by and by a fool, and presently a 
beast ! 


Iago offers in reply the accepted view of Shakespeare’s 
day: 


Come, come, good wine is a good familiar creature, if it be well 
us’d; exclaim no more against it. 


You or any man lviee ae be crank ate time, man. 

I question whether a parallel to Cassio’s intense shame at 
being overcome by drink can be found in the literature of 
that period. Although these utterances are thoroughly 
dramatic, a stream does not rise higher than its source. 
I am sure that these bitter words of Cassio, not the smug 
commonplaces of the cynical Iago, come nearer to express- 
ing the mind of the dramatist. I believe that Shakespeare, 

1Professor Samuel C. Chew finds a parallel “in the beautiful 
sub-plot, largely or possibly entirely by Francis Beaumont, in 


The Coxcomb.” See Modern Language Notes, xxxvi (1921), 
53-55. 
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too, felt keenly the disgrace of being overcome by drink, 
and that the subject of drunkenness had for him a very 
personal and poignant interest. 

Two temperance sermons uttered by characters in Shake- 
speare, one brief, the other more elaborate, may be cited 
in support of this view, especially since neither of them is 
called for by the plot. When Adam seeks to go along with 
Orlando as his personal servant, we get an unexpected 
homily : 

Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty; 
For in my youth I never did apply 

Het and rebellious liquors in my blood, 

Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 

The means of weakness and debility ; 


Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty, but kindly. 


As Yow Like It, II, iii, 47-53. 
The wassailing of his uncle the King is sharply con- 
demned by Hamlet. This noisy, systematized revelling is 
to him “a custom more honour’d in the breach than the 
observance.” 
This heavy-headed revel east and west 
Makes us traduc’d and tax’d of other nations. 


They clepe us drunkards, and with swinish phrase 
Soil our addition; ...... 


I, iv, 17-20. 

These lines begin an intense harangue against excessive 
drinking. Coleridge defends the naturalness of these lines 
in Hamlet?s mouth under the circumstances, and also 
points out that the interest of the Prince, his friends, 
and the audience in this outburst causes them all to 
be taken completely by surprise when the Ghost sud- 
denly appears. This is dramatically most effective. Never- 
theless, the passage has no vital relation to the action, and 
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it is omitted from the Folio. Sir Walter Raleigh thinks 
that the lines may have been dropped “because they came 
too near to censuring the vices of Queen Anne of Den- 
mark’s court.”+ But the passage is only one of many in | 
Hamlet that were left out of the Folio, IV, iv, 9-66 being 
a notable example. The shortening of the Folio text 
seems to represent only the first installment of that cutting 
which managers have always practiced upon this very long 
play. Raleigh says further concerning these lines about 
drinking: “They have little dramatic value, and illustrate 
Shakespeare’s habit of making room in his plays for any 
topic that is uppermost in his mind.” I am confident that | 
Shakespeare’s interest in this topic was not transient but 
permanent. 

One other piece of evidence seems to show that the sub- 
ject of excessive drinking had a very personal interest for | 
Shakespeare. This should be interpreted from the view of | 
his own day, not of ours. John Ward, vicar of Stratford | 
from 1648 to 1679, left the following entry in his diary, | 
the only information that has come to us concerning the © 
death of the dramatist: 


Shakespeare, Drayton, and Ben Jonson had a merry meet- 
ing, and it seems drank too hard, for Shakespeare died of 
a fever there contracted. 


1 Shakespeare’s England, Oxford, 1916, 1, 17. 
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In the play of “Henry V,” why does Shakespeare feel so 
intensely the limitations of the stage? The Choruses ex- 
press this feeling very fully. 


Can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France? Or may we cram 
Within this wooden O the very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt? 
Ompardont cies ec. sar ee 
Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts. 
Prologue-Chorus to Act I, 11-15, 23. 


And so our scene must to the battle fly, 

Where—O for pity !—we shall much disgrace 

With four or five most vile and ragged foils, 

Right ill-dispos’d in brawl ridiculous, 

The name of Agincourt. Yet sit and see, 

Minding true things by what their mockeries be. 
Prologue-Chorus to Act IV, 48-53. 


Thus far, with rough and all-unable pen, 

Our bending author hath pursu’d the story, 

In little room confining mighty men, 

Mangling by starts the full course of their glory. 
Epilogue-Chorus, 1-4. 


Shakespeare had commented humorously in “A Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream” upon the lack of reality in stage- 
presentation. Here he is troubled also by the lack of 
grandeur. 

The dramatist was not oppressed by the inadequacy of 
scenic representation in the earlier “I Henry IV.” ‘There 
the action shifts about between London, Northumberland, 


1 Reprinted from Modern Language Notes, xxxiv (1919), 7-16. 
53 
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Northern Wales, and Shrewsbury. In the later “Julius 
Cesar” and “Antony and Cleopatra” we readily accept the 
transportation of armies over much greater distances than 
in “Henry V.” Here the short journey from London to | 
Southampton is carefully indicated : 


The King is set from London; and the scene 

Is now transported, gentles, to Southampton. 

There is the playhouse now, there must you sit. 
Prologue-Chorus to Act II, 34-36. 


One explanation of the passages cited is that the drama- 
tist has gradually come to feel the unreality and inadequacy 
of stage presentation for the large movements of a histori- 
cal play. With the exception of his portion of “Henry 
VIII,” “Henry V” is the last drama of Shakespeare that 
sets forth well-authenticated English history. 

“Henry V” was quite certainly written in 1599. Ben | 
Jonson’s comedy “Every Man in his Humour” was acted 
in 1598. The doctrine that comedy must “show an image 
of the times” was plainly implied in this realistic play. 
That the characters were at first given Italian names was 
a foolish following of the romantic fashion of the period, 
and English names were afterwards substituted. We know 
not when the Prologue was written that was first printed 
in 1616. This Prologue expresses the demand for realism 
in comedy with great force; and it may well be aimed at 
some of Shakespeare’s plays which contained the romantic 
audacities that Jonson disliked. The Chorus of “Henry 
V” seems to receive especial notice. Jonson will not 


with three rusty swords, 
And help of some few foot and half-foot words, 
Fight over York and Lancaster’s long jars, 
And in the tyring-house bring wounds to scars. 
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He rather prays you will be pleas’d to see 

One such to-day, as other plays should be; 

Where neither chorus wafts you o’er the seas, 

Nor creaking throne comes down the boys to please; 


But deeds, and language, such as men do use, 

And persons, such as comedy would choose, 

When she would show an image of the times, 

And sport with human follies, not with crimes. 

Li. 9-16, 21-24. 


There is doubtless some truth in the suggestion that 
Shakespeare was influenced by the realistic movement of 
which Jonson was the most notable representative; but 
this fact, and the historical nature of “Henry V,” are prob- 
ably not the only reasons why the limitations of the stage 
were felt so very acutely in connection with this piece. 
I believe that there is a more important and more funda- 
mental explanation; I believe that Shakespeare is irritated 
by the smallness and the inadequate equipment of the stage 
in presenting his “Henry V” because he wishes to idealize 
and glorify his hero, His drama is one only in outward 
form; in essence it is a heroic poem. He is using the 
dramatic form for an epic purpose. In presenting his 
hero he aims primarily at epic glorification, not at dramatic 
reality. 

Critics characterize dramas as “epic,” in whole or in 
part, for various reasons. At times a play seems to be 
ealled epic in nature because it presents several different 
stories.: Also, narrative passages in dramas are often 
spoken of as epic portions. The General’s report at the 
beginning of “The Spanish Tragedy” concerning the war 
just ended between Spain and Portugal, is such a passage ; 
so is the account of his voyage which Hamlet gives to Ho- 

1See, for example, Schelling, Hlizabethan Drama, Houghton, 
1908, 1, 282. 


a 
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ratio (V, ii.). In this use epic is only synonym for nar- 
ratwe. The German adjective episch has this meaning.* 
The International Dictionary does not recognize at all the 
tendency to look upon epic as equivalent to narratwe. 
Epic, both as adjective and as noun, is there applied only 
to a heroic narrative. The poetry of the “Iliad,” of the 
“7Mneid,” or of “Paradise Lost” is epic; ordinary narrative 
poetry is not. 

It is in this stricter sense of the word that I apply it to 
“Henry V,” and speak of the epic character of the drama. 
The impulse to admire, the delight in hearing of noble 
heroes and mighty deeds, is the fundamental. desire of the 
human heart to which epic poetry appeals. In sympathy 
with the great action and the grand style of the epic poem, 
the tendency is to represent everything as pleasing and 
remarkable, and to put the characters before us as wholly 
admirable. We see brave men and fair women stepping 
with lordly tread amid beautiful surroundings. Even the. 
common acts of daily life have a halo thrown about them; 
they are given dignity and significance.” 

It may seem at first sight that there is more of glorifica- 
tion in “Macbeth” and “Hamlet” than in “Henry V,”’ 
since creatures of the unseen world mingle in the action 
and enhance its significance. There is some force in this. 
as applied to the setting of the plays. But Macbeth and 
Hamlet themselves are presented as struggling men, now 
hopeful, now despondent. Macbeth is a sinner. But 
Henry V is a complete hero. He always knows his own 
mind, and usually feels confident about the mind of God; 


1“Wpische Poesie und erzihlende Poesie sind gleichbedeutend.” 
C. Beyer, Deutsche Poetik, 2te Aufl., m1, 24. Stuttgart, 1887. 

?See the admirable passage in ten Brink’s Lectures on Shake- 
speare, London, Bell, 1895, 112-18. 
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his courage never wavers; his helpless enemies make haste 
to fall before him. Let us note different ways in which 
the epic nature of this play comes to distinct expression. 

The six Choruses are the outstanding feature of this 
play. They are essentially epic. The first words show 
that their purpose is to glorify the great hero and the 
mighty action. 


O for a Muse of fire, that would ascend 

The brightest heaven of invention, 

A kingdom for a stage, princes to act, 

And monarchs to behold the swelling scene! 

Then should the warlike Harry, like himself, 

ANGUS WS Hae ae BUNS 6 5 6) 6 5 8 
Prologue-Chorus to Act I, 1-6. 


If this drama were of the ordinary type, these Choruses 
could only serve to take the life out of the action by. out- 
lining it in advance. Especially is this true of the passage 
explaining beforehand the conspiracy of II, ii. To suppose 
that the spectator needs the help of the Chorus before Act 
IJ in order to pass in imagination from London to South- 
ampton is absurd. The most telling of the Choruses, that 
before Act IV, bridges no interval of space or of time. 
Though there are effective bits of realistic portrayal in that 
Chorus, this is only because these strokes help to exalt the 
character of Henry. The magnifying, glorifying character 
of these Chorus additions to the play is manifest, and 
shows their essential purpose. They are epic, not dramatic. 

The close of the Chorus before Act III is emphasized by 
what may have been, as Miss Charlotte Porter suggests," 
a new device of the new Globe Theatre. A reference to 


1—ntroduction to the play in The First Folio Hd., Crowell, 
1906, pp. xv-xvVi. 
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cannon in the words of the Chorus is accompanied by a 
simultaneous discharge of “chambers.” 
. .. the nimble gunner 
With linstock now the devilish cannon touches, 


Alarum, and chambers go off. 
And down goes all before them. 


Ll. 32-34. 

No wonder that Garrick when presenting this piece 
chose the Chorus for his own part. In the revival of the 
play by the late Richard Mansfield, perhaps the most satis- 
factory feature was the spirited rendition of the Choruses 
by a gifted young woman. 

The absence of all internal struggle and .all develop- 
ment of character in King Henry is undramatic. This 
epic hero appeals to our admiration more than to our sym- 
pathy. To some extent the spectacular element seems to 
be intended to compensate for this absence of inner striv- 
ing and character-growth. Mr. Snider notes the “tendency 
of the drama to turn panorama—to change from inner 
development to outer spectacle.”+ The accent on spec- 
tacle explains the fact that “Three centuries after the play 
was first produced, one of the greatest of American actors 
[Richard Mansfield] almost ruined himself financially in 
the attempt to give it a fitting revival.” ? 

Henry’s heroic character is not to be impaired by any 
unfavorable view of his attempt to conquer France. He 
solemnly charges the Archbishop of Canterbury to tell him 
the unvarnished truth concerning his right to the French 
crown. Bradley says: ‘When Henry adjures the Arch- 
bishop to satisfy him as to his right to the French throne, 

1The Shakespearian Drama, The Histories, p. 41. St. Louis, 
1889. 


2J. W. Cunliffe in Shakesperian Studies, 331, Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1916. 
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he knows very well that the Archbishop wants the war be- 
cause it will defer and perhaps prevent what he considers 
the spoliation of the Church.” ! The text does net make it 
clear that Henry knows this; and I question whether we 
should attribute to King Henry motives which nowhere 
come to expression. 

The conspiracy of IT, ii, was the logical beginning of the 
Wars of the Roses, which had already been dramatized in 
“Henry VI” and “Richard III.” The real purpose of the 
plot was to gain the crown for Edmund Mortimer Earl of 
March, brother-in-law of one of the conspirators, the Earl 
of Cambridge. By strict primogeniture Mortimer was the 
lawful king. Later, Edward IV and Richard III, grand- 
sons of this Earl of Cambridge, sat upon the throne. 
Holinshed is full and clear here; but we are not allowed 
to learn anything of all this. No enemy of Henry is to 
have any reasonable ground for opposing him. “The gold 
of France” has bribed the conspirators; we are not told 
distinctly of any other motive. Also, the intense dramatic 
suspense which might have been given to the role of the 
young King at this point is deliberately sacrificed. The 
Chorus-Prologue has told us the story in advance; and 
Henry is made a godlike creature, a complete hero, calmly 
knowing all, forestalling every hostile purpose, and pro- 
nouncing judgment. 

An extravagant bit of glorification comes in IV, viii, 
where the list of the Englishmen slain at Agincourt 
is given as four men of rank and twenty-five common 
soldiers. This estimate is taken from Holinshed, who 
promptly adds: “But other writers of greater credit 
affirm that there were slain above five or six hundred 
persons.” 

1In Owford Lectures on Poetry, 257. Macmillan, 1909. 
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This ideal king is made honor-loving and daringly 
brave. 
If we are mark’d to die, we are enow 
To do our country loss; and if to live, 
The fewer men, the greater share of honour. 
God’s will! I pray thee, wish not one man more. 
By Jove, I am not covetous for gold, 


But if it be a sin to covet honour, 
I am the most offending soul alive. 
IV, iii, 20-29. 
Henry’s care to protect the French people is, also, an en- 
gaging feature. 
We give express charge, that in our marches through the country, 
there be nothing compell’d from the villages, nothing taken but 
paid for, none of the French upbraided or abused in disdainful 


language; for when lenity and cruelty play for a kingdom, the 
gentler gamester is the soonest winner (III, vi, 114-20). 


Shakespeare’s glorification of the English nation sug- 
gests an ideal at one point that has not even yet been fully 
attained. In the latter part of III, ii, four officers, an Eng- 
lish captain, a Welsh, a Scotch, and an Irish, appear side 
by side as loyal and efficient fellow-soldiers. This is 
Shakespeare’s prophecy of a unified Great Britain. This 
portion of the play is not present in the Quarto, and it is 
probably an addition to Shakespeare’s original text, since 
a long passage in I, 11, is very bitter toward the treacherous 
Scotch, and the Chorus before Act V speaks of Ireland as 
in rebellion when the lines were penned. 

Henry’s ardently religious nature is not allowed to im- 
pair his epic serenity. He confesses a sin—but it is his 
father’s: 


Not to-day, O Lord, 
O, not to-day, think not upon the fault 
My father made in compassing the crown! 
IV, i, 309-11. 
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We have seen too many modern examples of the combin- 
ing of piety and slaughter to feel sympathetic toward all 
the manifestations of Henry’s bellicose religiosity; but his 
modest reply to the brave, pedantic Fluellen is engaging: 


Flwellen, All the water in Wye cannot wash your Majesty’s 
Welsh plood out of your pody, I can tell you that. God pless it and 
preserve it, as long as it pleases His grace, and His majesty too! 

K. Henry. Thanks, good my countryman. 

Fluellen. By Jeshu, I am your Majesty’s countryman, I care 
not who know it. I will confess it to all the ’orld. I need not to 
be ashamed of your Majesty, praised be God, so long as your 
Majesty is an honest man. 

K. Henry. God keep me so! IV, vii, 111-21. 


The most original portions of the play, IV, i, and iii, are 
also the strongest and most successful. In the first of these 
scenes the King goes in disguise among the common sol- 
diers, learning their sentiments and inspiring them with - 
his own dauntless courage. This is the life-giving feature 
of the play. This incident also connects most closely with 
all Henry’s past career. Through the half-concealed face 
of the disguised King, as he talks with the soldiers, gleam 
the features of the jesting Prince Hal of Hastcheap, able to 
“drink with any tinker in his own language.” Shake- 
speare wisely lets the young King show a troubled spirit 
as he remembers how his father obtained the crown. Henry 
is admirable here, but not in an over-colored way. He is 
a hero, but he is also a living man. 

The genuinely democratic spirit of IV, iii, is finer still. 
Henry speaks for all: 


And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by, 
From this day to the ending of the world, 
But we in it shall be remembered, 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers. 
For he to-day that sheds his blood with me 
Shall be my brother; be he ne’er so vile, 


This day shall gentle his condition. 
LI. 57-63. 
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Those who object to the manner in which Henry wooes 
Katherine may well be asked to indicate how it could have 
been managed better. The fact that he won his wife in 
France could not be ignored, yet he must impress us to the 
end primarily as the conquering soldier. His robust 
wooing is effective upon the stage. Effective too in its 
ironic way is the fact that the child of Henry and Kath- 
arine, the “boy, half French, half English, that shall go 
to Constantinople and take the Turk by the beard,” was in 
reality the weak Henry VI. 

Certain features of the play impair the epic grandeur of 
the hero-king. The command of Henry to kill the prison- 
ers, at the close of IV, vi, and the threat to kill other pris- 
oners at IV, vii, 66, are probably looked upon by Shake- 
speare as a necessary concession to historical accuracy. The 
savage threats against Harfleur in III, iii, bring about its 
surrender, but Henry’s words practically condone the out- 
rages that he threatens. Kreyssig is led to speak of a 
brutal strain in the Anglo-Norman race, “which seems to 
come to life again in the practices of some of the inhabi- 
tants of North America, like a long-preserved grain of 
wheat planted in favorable soil.” + 

The unwise depreciation of the French is fatal to the 
best interests of the play. What glory can come .from 
conquering such opponents? ‘The play shows no real con- 
flict, either inward or outward. 

The ideal king here presented is so aggressively English 
that he cannot completely enlist the sympathies of other 
nations. Thus, while Miss Porter calls the strenuous 
speech in III, i, beginning “Once more unto the breach, 
dear friends,” “the supreme battle-speech of Literature,” 
Brandes declares that “King Henry’s two speeches before 


1 Vorlesungen iiber Shakespere, 3te Aufl., 1, 257. Berlin, 1877. 
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Harfleur [1II, i, and iii,] are bombastic, savage, and 
threatening to the point of frothy bluster.” 

It is interesting to note a general agreement and also 
a contrast between Shakespeare’s own life and that of 
Henry V, his “ideal of active, practical, heroic manhood” 
(Dowden). Like that hero, the dramatist won practical 
success against great obstacles. But it shows real catho- 
licity of mind that Shakespeare seems to admire especially 
in Henry the power of accomplishing great results in the 
real world, because this was so different from his own 
imaginative and ideal achievements. 

The play as a whole has been much criticized for its 
dramatic deficiencies. Some of these judgments seem 
somewhat narrow and academic. Sturdy Dr. Furnivall 
declares that “a siege and a battle, with one bit of love- 
making, cannot form a drama, whatever amount of rhetori- 
cal patriotic speeches and comic relief are introduced.” } 
Professor Brander Matthews says of the play: “It is a mere 
drum-and-trumpet history, with alarums and cannon-shots, 
sieges and battles, the defiance of heralds, and the march- 
ing of armies. As a specimen of play-making it is inde- 
fensibly artless.” ? 

Is not the play criticized in the passage last cited for 
not hitting a mark at which it does not aim? Shall we 
call the Choruses, for example, “indefensibly artless’? I 
admit that they are distinctly non-dramatic. And while 
Dr. Furnivall’s criticism is true for us, it is well to remem- 
ber that the play was not made for us. That “Henry V” 
is not a real masterpiece, completely effective for all men 
and for ever, must be admitted. But this play should not 
be judged entirely from a dramatic standpoint. The 


1The Leopold Shakspere, p. liv. Cassell, 1877. 
2 Shakspere as a Playwright, 122-23. Scribners, 1913. 
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drama was made for man, not man for the drama. The 
Prince who has interested us in three preceding plays is 
here presented as the young hero-king. Our admiration is 
appealed to more than our sympathy. The purpose and 
effect of the piece are more epic than dramatic. This epic 
song to the glory of England and England’s hero-king, 
written and acted about a decade after the defeat of the 
Armada, undoubtedly drew crowds to the new Globe The- 
atre, and quickened the patriotism of every man who saw 
and heard it. The crowds paid well, and that also was 
intended. When examined in the study by a spectacled 
twentieth century scholar, the play easily gets out of focus. 
While we apply our critical measurements and standards, 
we easily forget the mighty communal and national appeal 
which brought the great throngs together, and which 
thrilled and satisfied them. 


SHAKESPEARE’S MANIPULATION OF HIS 
SOURCES IN ‘AS YOU LIKE IT’? 


Noruine is more characteristic of Shakespeare than his 
ability to discern the dramatic possibilities of a story or 
a portion of history, and his skill in transforming such 
material into a fully developed, unified, thrilling drama. 
Says Professor ten Brink: 


Seldom or never can the literary artist use his material in 
just the form in which it presents itself to him; for almost 
never does it correspond completely to the idea which he 
either recognizes in it or imparts to it. Therefore the Poet 
exercises his right to transform the fable in accordance with 
his purpose, that is, into agreement with his own idea. . 
The deeper, the clearer, the more powerful and complete the 
nature, the personality of the poet is, so much more success- 
ful will be the gradual shaping, the refashioning of his fable. 
An unrivalled master in this field, far more than in the field 
of composition, is Shakespeare; his greatness displays itself 
most of all in the infallible intuition with which he feels 
his way to the tragic [dramatic] elements of a story and 
brings these forth to complete dramatic expression.’ 


An excellent illustration of Shakespeare’s manipulation 
of a borrowed story is offered if we compare the comedy 
“As You Like It” with its principal source, the euphuistic 
pastoral romance of Thomas Lodge, “Rosalynde,” which 


1 Reprinted with additions from Modern Language Notes, xxxvii 
(1922), 65-76. es 
2Translated from a pamphlet, Uber die Aufgabe der Litteratur- 
geschichte, Strassburg, 1891, pp. 18-19. 
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appeared in 1590. The very closeness with which the 
dramatist follows his original, forces upon our attention 
the great value of his changes, even when they are but 
slight. At every turn, rejoicing over some small addition, 
some slight omission, or some minor change, we find our- 
selves saying with Browning: 


Oh, the little more, and how much it is! 
And the little less, and what worlds away! 


Since a detailed comparison of the play and Lodge’s 
story has been made by others,’ I shall call attention only 
to the larger features. In some cases I shall use only 
Shakespeare’s names for the characters. 

All the important lines of action in the play are taken 
from Lodge. The enmity between the Dukes, the quarrel 
between Orlando and Oliver, the love-affairs of Orlando 
and Rosalind, of Oliver and Celia, of Silvius and Phebe, 
are all borrowed. 

Let us glance at a few striking differences between the 
source and the play. Shakespeare cuts off years of time 
at the outset of the story, beginning with the quarrel 
between Orlando and his brother. He presents a single, 
definite quarrel and its results, while in Lodge there are 
three outbreaks of hostility between the brothers, the- first 
two being followed by feigned reconciliations. In Lodge, 
Rosader (Orlando), though the younger son, is his father’s 
favorite, and receives a larger share of the property than 
either of his brothers. Shakespeare suppresses this partial 

*Delius, N. ‘‘Lodge’s Rosalynde und Shakspere’s As You Like 
It,” Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, v1 (1871), 
226-49. 

Stone, W. G. “Shakspere’s As You Like It and Lodge’s Rosa- 


lynde Compared,” Transactions New Shakspere Soc., 1880-85, Part 
IT, 277-98, 25*, 31*. 
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justification for the envy of Oliver. In Shakespeare, 
Duke Frederick and the banished Duke Senior are brothers. 
The corresponding characters in Lodge are nowhere said 
to be brothers, and we do not see how the intimacy be- 
tween Rosalind and Alinda (Celia) was brought about. 

In Lodge, the usurping King banishes Rosalynde, and 
then in a fit of anger because his daughter defends Rosa- 
lynde against his unjust accusations, banishes his daughter 
also. In Shakespeare, Celia’s unselfish devotion to Rosa- 
lind and her voluntary decision to go into banishment 
with her cousin, are attractive elements in the story, and 
the search for the missing Celia is used to advance the 
plot. Because of a suspicion that Orlando has helped 
to spirit off the missing girls, a demand is made upon 
Oliver that he produce his brother. Thus Oliver finds his 
own fate bound up with that of Orlando. 

Orlando decides for himself to wrestle with Charles. 
In Lodge, much less effectively, Saladyne (Oliver) sug- 
gests to his brother that he take part either in the 
tournament at court or in the wrestling match. The 
attempt of Rosalind and Celia to dissuade Orlando from 
the wrestling is new to Shakespeare. This shows them 
in a pleasing way, and gives a natural opportunity for 
Rosalind and Orlando to see something of each other. 
The new feature that Orlando’s father when living was 
a warm friend of Rosalind’s father, and that Duke Fred- 
erick is unfriendly to Orlando for this reason, makes 
Rosalind’s kindness to the young wrestler natural and 
maidenly. She is somewhat bold at this point in Lodge’s 
story. 

The play shows good taste in giving Rosalind as Gany- 
mede the role of brother to Aliena; in the story she is 
Aliena’s page. In Lodge, Rosader (Orlando), when lost 
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in the forest of Arden, becomes faint and discouraged, 
but is cheered and roused up by the aged Adam. Shake- 
speare makes Orlando play the man throughout. 

In the story, Rosader (Orlando) lets the banished girls 
wander off to Arden and makes no attempt to serve 
them. When he himself reaches Arden and meets Geris- 
mond (Duke Senior), he informs that exiled monarch that 
his daughter and her dear friend Alinda (Celia) have been 
banished from court. This fact makes frankly incredible 
the failure afterward of both Rosader and Gerismond to 
recognize Rosalynde. The absence of recognition is diffi- 
cult enough in the play, but at least Orlando and Duke 
Senior know nothing of the banishment of the girls, and 
never dream that they can be in Arden. 

I shall not compare in detail the story and the play. 
Delius and Stone have done this with thoroughness and 
discrimination. My special purpose at this point is to 
ask whether any of Shakespeare’s departures from Lodge’s 
form of the story, or omissions of material there found, are 
of doubtful value or even unwise. This question has not 
been frankly considered. It is easier to endorse and 
praise the great dramatist. But Shakespeare does not 
greatly need our endorsement. 

In Lodge, just after Rosader (Orlando) has read his 
elaborate poem describing the beauty of Rosalind, we have 
the following bright bit of fencing of which the Play, 
makes no use: 

“Believe me,’’ quoth Ganymede, “either the forester is an ex- 
quisite painter, or Rosalynde far above wonder; so it makes me 


blush to hear how women should be so excellent, and pages so 
unperfect.” 


Rosader beholding her earnestly, answered thus: 


“Truly, gentle page, thou hast cause to complain thee wert thou 
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the substance, but resembling the shadow content thyself; for it is 
excellence enough to be like the excellence of nature.” 

“He hath answered you, Ganymede,” quoth Aliena, “it is enough 
for pages to wait on beautiful ladies, and not to be beautiful 
themselves.” 

“O mistress,” quoth Ganymede, “hold your peace, for you are 
partial. Who knows not but that all women haye desire to tie 
sovereignty to their petticoats, and ascribe beauty. to themselves, 
where, if boys might put on their garments, perhaps they would 
prove as comely; if not as comely, it may be more courteous.” ? 


Rosalynde-Ganymede plays with reality here in a fasci- 
nating way. It seems as if Shakespeare might well have 
borrowed some of this daring irony. 

Having determined that everything in this play shall be 
“as you like it,” Shakespeare cannot follow Lodge in mak- 
ing the usurping King meet death in battle, fighting to 
retain his ill-gotten dominion. Instead of this, the 
usurper in Shakespeare, coming at the head of a troop 
to put his good brother to the sword, meets “an old reli- 
gious man,” and “after some question with him” is con- 
verted “both from his enterprise and from the world.” 
He becomes a religious recluse and bequeaths the crown 
“to his banished brother.” There has been no adequate 
preparation for this easy solution. This turn of affairs 
is almost absurd, the high-water mark of extravagant ro- 
mance in the entire play. 

Does not Shakespeare make a decided mistake in drop- 
ping Adam out of the play as soon as Orlando and he 
are welcomed to the forest by Duke Senior? In Lodge, 
Adam rejoices at the later reconciliation between the 
estranged brothers Rosader and Saladyne (Orlando and 
Oliver), and his rejoicing would have added a pleas- 
ing element to the play. In the romance, Adam is also 


1Baldwin’s ed. of Rosalynde, Ginn, pp. 56-57; Furness’ ed. of 
As You Like It, pp. 348-49. 
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remembered and rewarded at the close. Delius may well 
be right in saying that the old man is crowded out be- 
cause Shakespeare has so many lines of action to follow. 
We shall soon see also that Shakespeare has added two 
farther lines of interest to the five stories which he took 
over from the prose romance. But is not this failure to 
keep the faithful Adam in mind an example of a trait 
which Shakespeare displays elsewhere, an inability to ap- 
preciate the power with which he has made a character 
appeal to us? In similar fashion, there is no mention of 
the faithful Fool at the close of “King Lear,” and the high- 
hearted boy Mamillius is forgotten at the close of “The 
Winter’s Tale.” Each of these has died during the prog- 
ress of the play concerned, but Adam is not disposed of 
in any way. A possible explanation of the difficulty is 
that the actor taking the part of Adam was too important 
to be kept for that rdle, which would necessarily be a 
minor one after Adam and Orlando reach the forest. It 
is interesting to remember that a credible tradition repre- 
sents Shakespeare himself as taking the part of Adam.* 
Rowe declares that “the top of his performance” as an 
actor was “the Ghost in his own ‘Hamlet.?” The two 
roles are distinctly similar; both are old-man parts; each 
has but a small number of lines; each calls for good judg- 
ment, impressiveness, dignity. 

Swinburne calls the bethrothal of Oliver to Celia “that 
one unlucky slip of the brush which has left so ugly a 
little smear in one corner of the canvas.” ? But in Lodge, 
Saladyne (Oliver) bravely rescues the “fair shepherdess, 
Aliena” (together with Rosader and Ganymede) from 
a band of rascals who “thought to steal her away, and 


+Wurness’ edition, 129 f, 
2A Study of Shakespeare, Chatto, p. 152. 
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to give her to the king for a present; hoping, because the 
king was a great lecher, by such a gift to purchase all 
their pardons.”* The play as we have it is so crowded 
that we cannot wonder that this incident was omitted 
entirely. Nevertheless, we wish that Shakespeare had 
made Oliver in some way bring forth fruits meet for 
repentance before being rewarded with the charming Celia. 

I have always wondered that Shakespeare made no use 
of the passage in Lodge where Ganymede urges Rosader 
(Orlando) to give up his vain love for Rosalynde and woo 
the beautiful Aliena. 


“How say you by this item, forester?” quoth Ganymede, “the 
fair shepherdess [Aliena] favors you, who is mistress of so many 
flocks. Leave off, man, the supposition of Rosalynde’s love, when 
as watching at her you rove beyond the moon, and cast your looks 
upn my mistress, who no doubt is as fair though not so royal; 
one bird in the hand is worth two in the wood: better possess the 
love of Aliena than catch furiously at the shadow of Rosalynde.” ? 
But Rosader is faithful to the Rosalynde whom he sup- 
poses to be far away. 

Imagine Julia Marlowe as Ganymede making this sug- 
gestion to Orlando in an off-hand, careless manner, at the 
same time watching him sharply in order to learn the real 
state of his affections. A telling contrast between the 
real and the assumed feelings of Rosalind-Ganymede would 
thus come to expression in a most interesting way. Did 
not the dramatist neglect here a thrilling situation, a nota- 
ble opportunity for intense acting? 

Not content with the five lines of action borrowed from 
Lodge, Shakespeare adds to these a striking character- 
interest, that of Jaques, and the mating of Touchstone 
and Audrey. Although the melancholy Jaques has noth- 


* Baldwin, 83; Furness, 362. 
2 Baldwin, 62; Furness, 351. 
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ing to do in the play—and does it—he is a fortunate addi- 
tion. His pungent comments upon those about him and 
on human life relieve the general tone of sugary ro- 
mance. “So mysterious and attractive is this character,” 
says Furness, “that, outside of England at least, Jaques 
has often received a larger share of attention than even 
Rosalind.” But the very fact that he really does noth- 
ing in the play, and that the nature of his past life and 
the reason for his being in Arden are not clearly brought 
out, makes it difficult to understand his character. Fur- 
ness comments thus upon the varied ES of this 
enigmatic fellow: 


With the sole exception of Hamlet, I can recall no char- 
acter in Shakespeare of whom the judgments are as diverse 
as of this “old gentleman,” as Audrey calls him. Were he 
really possessed of all the qualities attributed to him by his 
critics, we should behold a man both misanthropic and 
genial, sensual and refined, depraved and elevated, cynical 
and liberal, selfish and generous, and finally, as though to 
make him still more like Hamlet, we should see in him the 

_clearly marked symptoms of incipient insanity.’ 


Is Jaques an invention of Shakespeare, or one more 
borrowing? Professor E. E. Stoll has demonstrated in 
an admirable paper that Jaques was suggested by the 
character Malevole, the Malcontent, the title-hero of John 
Marston’s play “The Malcontent.” ? 

I summarize very briefly a portion of the action of “The 
Malcontent.” Altofronto, the former Duke of Genoa, has 
been banished by a usurper. He has returned to Genoa 
in disguise and lives there as Malevole, the Malcontent. 

*Variorum ed. of As You Like It, p. vi. 


2“Shakspere, Marston, and the Malcontent Type,” Modern 
Philology, 11, 281-308, especially 281-88. 
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While waiting and watching for a chance to regain his 
former power, he utters cynical comments upon those about 
him and their doings. Because he is considered a little 
beside himself, and not amenable to ordinary rules, he is 
not held responsible for his bitter speeches. The usurping 
Duke, unsuspicious, tolerates the unknown railer, though 
declaring that “his speech is halter-worthy at all hours.” 
At the close Malevole seizes his rightful dukedom and re- 
wards his friends, especially his faithful and long-suffering 
wife. 

In this play there is a remarkable power of biting epi- 
gram, particularly in the speeches of the Malcontent him- 
self. I cite three examples: 


Pietro. ... There is no faith in man. 
Maeailevole. In none but usurers and brokers; they deceive no 
man: men take ’em for blood-suckers, and so they are. 

IV, iv, 20 ff. 
Malevole. What religion will you be of now? 
Bilioso. Of the Duke’s religion, when I know what it is. 

IV, v, 104 ff. 
Emilia. ... How many servants [lovers] thinkest thou I have, 


Maquerelle? 
Maquerelie. The more, the merrier. ’Twas well said, use your 
servants as you do your smocks; have many, use one, and change 


often. 
Viewive oie 


Marston’s character Malevole is organic, central to his 
play; Shakespeare’s Jaques is an entirely superfluous per- 
son, much as we enjoy him. I will not repeat the details 
of Stoll’s convincing argument, except to note that the 
close of “As You Like It” plainly copies the more fitting 
close of “The Malcontent.” I quote some of the last lines 
of Shakespeare’s play. They are spoken by Jaques. 


[To the Duke.] You to your former honor I bequeath, 
Your patience and your virtue well deserve it: 
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[To Orlando.] You to a love that your true faith doth merit: 
[To Oliver.] You to your land and love and great allies: 
[To Silvius.] You to a long and well-deserved bed: 
[To Touchstone.] 
And you to wrangling; for thy loving voyage 
Is but for two months victuall’d. So, to your pleasures; 
I am for other than for dancing measures. 
V, iv, 192-199. 


At the close of “The Malcontent,” Altofronto, the restored 
Duke of Genoa, announces the destiny awaiting each im- 
portant character. In his mouth this announcement has 
real fitness; but Jaques has no natural right or power to 
determine the fate of his companions. Stoll says justly: 
“Like Malevole, after a fashion unique in Shakspere, 
and in keeping only with a duke or sovereign, Jaques por- 
tions off their lot of weal or woe to the various persons 
of the drama.” * 

The characters Touchstone, Audrey, and William, and 
the story of the mating of Touchstone and Audrey, are 
entirely new to “As You Like It.” ‘There is no reason 
to doubt that this element of the play is of Shakespeare’s 
own invention. Furness asks concerning Touchstone: 


Is the “clownish fool” and the “roynish clown” of the 
First Act, with his bald jests of knights and pancakes, the 
Touchstone of the Fifth Act, who had trod a measuré, flat- 
tered a lady, been politic with his friend and smooth with 
his enemy? Is the simpleton of the First Act, “Nature’s 
natural” as he is in truth, the same with the Touchstone who 
can cite Ovid and quarrel in print, by the book? Are there 
not here two separate characters ?? 


*P, 283. Friedrich Radebrecht, Shakespeare’s Abhdngkeit von 
John Marston, Céthen, 1918, does not take up the question of the 
indebtedness of As You Like It to Marston. 

7P. 300. 
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These questions seem to me over-refined. In the second 
scene of the play a Clown enters, summons Celia to her 
father, and perpetrates the jest about the pancakes. In 
the next scene, when Rosalind and Celia plan to seek out 
the banished Duke in the forest of Arden, Rosalind pro- 
poses that they “steal the clownish fool out of your father’s 
court” to “be a comfort to our travel.” It is entirely un- 
called for, and something that no practical dramatist 
would think of, to make the Touchstone who actually 
accompanies the girls on their journey to Arden a different 
person from the “clownish fool” whom they planned to 
take with them, or different, from the Clown of the second 
scene. Miss Porter is ‘probably pight ia suggesting that 
when Celia in the second scene calls the “Clown” a “whet- 
stone” sent’ py Nature to sharpen the dull wits ‘of herself 
and Yer cousin, nareepeare. is unng of the Clown’s 8 
name Touchstone. 

George Bernard Shaw says eee 


And then Touchstone, with his rare jests about the knight 
that swore by his honor they were good pancakes! Who 
would endure such humor from any one but Shakespeare? 
An Eskimo would demand his money back if a modern 
author offered him such fare.’ 


Shakespeare’s treatment of this character of his own 
invention seems to me somewhat wavering and uncertain. 
In the third scene of the play Touchstone is conceived as 
a faithful fellow, entirely true to his kind mistress Celia, 
who says of him: 

He’ll go along o’er the wide world with me. 


This seems like a preliminary study for that marvel of 
characterisation, the bitter-sweet Fool of “King Lear.” 


14s You Like It in the First Folio Edition, Crowell, p. 121. 


4 Dramatic Opinions and Essays, vol. u, 119. N. Y., 1913. 
& 
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But how shall we interpret Touchstone’s affair with 
Audrey in the latter part of the play? Does he love her? 
Gervinus and Boas hold that he intends to cast her off 
at a convenient season. Has the faithful one become faith- 
less? “He seems” to Gervinus “equally devoid of the 
morality of either town or country.” At the close of the 
play Jaques says to Touchstone: 

And you [I bequeath] to wrangling; for thy loving voyage 

Is but for two months victuall’d. 

What weight shall we give to this cynical prophecy? I 
prefer not to press these words, but simply to say with 
Maginn that Jaques: “cracks: ‘upon Touchstone one of 
those good- -huiniored Jests to which men ‘Of an world on 
the eve’of sharriage must laughingly subinit.” 1~ However, 
it ‘feel that Shakespeare uses Touchstone to Secure comic 


“ “effects without very. ; much regard. to consistency. 


' John D. Rea believes that - th é introduction of Jacues 
~ and the “group of. fools and rustics who furnish material 
for his melancholy philosophizing” was suggested to 
Shakespeare by Erasmus’ celebrated Praise of Folly. This 
book was “intended to show the folly of the professional 
wise men by contrast with the real wisdom of those usually 
accounted fools.” ‘Touchstone is one of these wise fools.? 

I have already accepted Stoll’s view concerning the 
origin of Jaques. The parallels pointed out by Rea be- 
tween the satire of Erasmus and the play of Shakespeare 
may well indicate some indebtedness, but no element of 
the plot can come from Erasmus. 

The reader may well think that the seven interests 
already named, six of them actions, make up the entire 

+Furness, p. 284. 


2“Jaques in Praise of Folly,’ Modern Philology, xvi (1919), 
465-69. 
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play. But they do not. The charm of the forest life is 
also an important interest. Three of the scenes have no 
reason for being in the play except that they help to sug- 
gest a breezy woodland existence. In the first of these, 
Act IT, Scene i, Duke Senior praises the fellowship and 
even the rigors of the forest life: 


Now, my co-mates and brothers in exile, 
Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp? 


In Act II, Scene v, the song “Under the greenwood tree” 
begins with this favorite line taken from the Robin Hood 
ballads. Act IV, Scene ii, with its song over the dead 
deer, contributes to the woodland atmosphere. Moreover, 
all the more characteristic scenes of the play have a forest 
setting, or speak bewitchingly of life in the greenwood. 
The first scene of the play introduces this element in words 
of unforgettable charm: 


Oliver. Where will the old Duke live? 

Oharles. They say he is already in the forest of Arden, and a 
many merry men with him; and there they live like the old Robin 
Hood of England. They say many young gentlemen flock to him 
every day, and fleet the time carelessly, as they did in the golden 
world. 


Professor R. G. Moulton even terms the life in Arden 
Forest a “Woodland Action.” ? This unusual expression 
indicates the importance of this element of the play. 

Three short folk-plays dramatizing well-known ballads 
about Robin Hood have come down to us, two of them 

1See, for example, the second stanza of Robin Hood and the 
Monk, No. 119 in Child’s English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 


Houghton, 1882-98; or in the one-volume edition, 1904. 
2 Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist, 3d ed., Clarendon Press, 


1893, p. 415. 
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unfortunately incomplete. There can be no doubt that 
the Robin Hood ballads are one source for the setting 
of this -play of life in the open. 

Professor A. H. Thorndike, following a suggestion of 
Fleay,? holds that Shakespeare was led to dramatize 
Lodge’s pastoral and forest story of “Rosalynde” in 1599, 
when it was already nine years old, by the success of the 
two Robin Hood plays of Munday and Chettle, “The 
Downfall of Robert Earl of Huntington” and “The Death 
of Robert Earl of Huntington.” * These were acted in 
1598 by Henslowe’s Company, and “were successful enough 
to be given at court in the Christmas season” of that year. 
Thorndike finds that “in the years 1597-1600, pastoral 
plays were especially popular on the London stage.” “In 
dramatizing a popular novel,’ says Thorndike, Shake- 
speare “introduced scenes presenting a picture of life 
already familiar on the stage—or, to put the case boldly, 
he added a Robin Hood element to As You Like It in 
rivalry of Robin Hood plays then being acted at an op- 
position theatre.” Here, then, as in various other cases, 
Shakespeare followed the lead of other men, but produced 
a far superior result. 

This claim of Thorndike may well be correct; I believe 
that it is. However, the case is more an example of 
Shakespeare’s alchemy than of his indebtedness. What he 
“borrowed” from these preceding plays is largely something 
that was not there, except in intention. Schelling says 
truthfully: “Munday and Chettle totally failed in re- 

+The best edition is in Manly, Specimens of the Pre-Shaksperean 
Drama, Ginn, 1, 279-288. 

?See The Life and Work of Shakespeare, London, 1886, p. 208. 

*“The Relation of As You Like It to Robin Hood Plays,” 


Journal of Germanic Philology, Iv, 59-69. The two plays men- 
tioned are reprinted in Hazlitt’s Dodsley, 1874, vol. vim. 
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producing the atmosphere of Sherwood Forest that 
breathes through the [Robin Hood] ballads.” 2 

George Bernard Shaw sneers at “As You Like It,” a 
play for which he has an extreme dislike. He terms Rosa- 
lind “a fantastic sugar doll,’ and he makes the strange 
suggestion that the title of the play was given in a spirit 
of ill-humor as a stinging satire. He holds “That Shake-. 
speare found that the only thing that paid in the theatre 
was romantic nonsense, and that when he was forced by 
this to produce one of the most effective samples of ro- 
mantic nonsense in existence—a feat which he performed 
easily and well—he publicly disclaimed any responsibility 
for its pleasant and cheap falsehood by borrowing the 
story and throwing it in the face of the public with the 
phrase ‘As You Like It.” ? 

The contention that the dramatist was consciously con- 
forming to the popular taste in this play is probably cor- 
rect; but there is no reason to think that in doing this 
he was in a bad humor. Stevenson went so far as to 
say: “‘As You Like It’ is to me the most bird-haunted 
‘spot in letters.”* Such questions cannot be settled by 
majorities, but surely they that are with Stevenson are 
many more than they that are with Shaw. 

That Shakespeare shows special contempt for “As You 
Like It” by borrowing the story is a surprising suggestion. 
As a rule his plays were derived from sources that we 
know. I cannot go into details, but it is probable that 
“Tove’s Labour’s Lost” and “A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream,” both written early in his career, are the. only 


1 Hlizabethan Drama, U1, 154. 

27The London Daily News, April 17, 1900, p. 12, kindly lent me 
by Professor Archibald Henderson. » See also Shaw’s Dramatio 
Opinions and Hssays, N. Y., 1907, 1, 116-22. 

3 Letters, New Edition, Scribner, 1911, Vol. u, 218. 
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plays of the dramatist that are to be looked upon as pre- 
senting stories which are largely of his own invention. 
However, “The Tempest,” though its main story was not 
entirely original,’ displays more thought-provoking inven- 
tiveness than any other play of Shakespeare. Caliban and 
Ariel were new and challenging creations. 

It is clear that the manner in which he manipulates 
and supplements the material derived from his sources is 
a fundamental subject of study in estimating aright the 
genius of Shakespeare. This topic is especially interesting 
in the case of “As You Like It.” 


See the First Folio edition of the play, Crowell, 1908, 85-92. 


SHAKESPEARE OR BACON?! 


Lat me say to begin with that I know nothing whatever 
about any cipher, any system of secret symbols, by which 
it may be thought to be proved that Bacon wrote the plays 
attributed to Shakespeare. I shall not argue for or against 
Shakespeare’s authorship of the plays by any method of 
ciphering. Those who sigh for a cipher must not apply 
to me. 

My honored teacher Professor ten Brink used to say that, 
if any man would read attentively a page of Bacon’s writ- 
ing and then a page of Shakespeare’s, he would realize 
that the man who wrote the first of these pages could not 
have written the second, not even if his life had been at 
stake. I suggest to any one that is interested that he read 
the fourth section of the Second Book of Bacon’s work 
“The Advancement of Learning,” that he read next some 
interesting scene from one of Shakespeare’s plays, and 
then ask himself whether it is probable that the same 
mind produced both passages. Any intelligent person can 
make this test. I select this particular section from 
Bacon because I am to refer to it again later. 

Bacon published in 1597, in a book containing also some 
other writings, twelve of his famous essays. Thirty years 
ago Professor Edward Arber brought out an interesting 
edition of Bacon’s essays.” Each one of these twelve is 

1Given as a radio talk from Mitchell Tower, The University of 


Chicago, on the evening of June 4, 1925. A few of the sentences 


appear again elsewhere in the book. 
2 Published by A. Constable and Co., 1895. 
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there printed in four columns. The first column reprints 
exactly the original text of 1597. The very slight changes 
made in the second edition of 1598 are indicated in foot- 
notes. In the second column the same essay is printed 
from a manuscript believed to have been penned at some 
time between 1607 and 1612. The third column reprints 
the text as given in the third edition, that of 1612. In 
the fourth column appears the text of 1625, the last edi- 
tion published during Bacon’s life-time. In the foot- 
notes are indicated all the significant departures from the 
final English form which are found in the translated Latin 
edition published in 1638. For Bacon was careful to have 
his works translated into Latin, which he looked upon as 
the universal and permanent language of scholars. Any 
one who will study carefully the intensely condensed lan- 
guage of these twelve esays, and the many changes and in- 
sertions made in the text over a period of nearly thirty 
years, will not easily believe that the same man who did 
this painstaking literary mosaic work, wrote also the facile, 
fluent, even wordy plays that we call Shakespeare’s. While 
both men are very great, this comparison makes it clear 
that they are also very different. 

Some have thought that Shakespeare was only an ignor- 
ant actor, and therefore could not have written these plays. 
Let us consider first the question of his ignorance. 

Aubrey, a well-known antiquary of the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, says this of Shakespeare: 
“Though, as Ben Jonson says of him, that he knew but 
little Latin and less Greek, he understood Latin pretty 
well, for he had been in his younger years a schoolmaster 
in the country.” In the margin Aubrey indicates that his 
information came “from Mr. Beeston.” William Beeston, 
whom Aubrey knew, was the son of Christopher Beeston, 
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who was a member of Shakespeare’s company and knew 
him well. The latest and best life of Shakespeare, that 
of Professor Adams,’ accepts this statement of Aubrey as 
reliable. Stratford had an excellent school, one of the 
best in England. Shakespeare’s father was an important 
man in Stratford, and would naturally wish to have his 
son educated. If Shakespeare was a school-teacher for a 
time, this would explain why in his plays words derived 
from the Latin are used with a vivid sense of their original 
Latin meaning. His early comedy “Love’s Labour’s Lost” 
makes fun of a pedantic schoolmaster who loves to quote 
Latin. His “Comedy of Errors,” another early play, com- 
bines most skillfully telling features from two of the Latin 
comedies of Plautus, the “Menaechmi’” and the “Amphi- 
tryon.” These plays had not at that time been translated 
into English. 

In Act IV, Scene i, of “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
Shakespeare puts before us a Welsh schoolmaster who asks 
the little boy William to decline for him the Latin pronoun 
hic, haec, hoc. When William fails to remember the 
forms for the accusative case, the Welshman Evans prompts 
him, but mispronounces his hunc, hanc, hoc. He says: “I 
pray you, have your remembrance, child; accusativo, hung, 
hang, hog.’ The ignorant Mrs. Quickly, who is listening 
intently, comments: ““Hang-hog’ is Latin for bacon, I 
warrant you.” Here the mystic word “bacon” is uttered 
plainly. This very funny scene has nothing to do with 
the rest of the play. A man must know Latin pretty well 
in order to play with it as the dramatist does throughout 
this scene. And there is no good reason why William 
Shakespeare of Stratford-upon-Avon might not know 
enough to write this scene and the plays that we call his. 

1 Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923, pp. 90 ff. 
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Certainly the fact that Shakespeare was an actor, and 
therefore familiar with stage requirements, would help 
him greatly in writing plays if he were otherwise fitted for 
the task. Shakespeare’s greatest rival in modern times as 
a writer of comedy is the Frenchman Moliére, who was 
busy both as an actor and as a playwright all his days. 

Ben Jonson was the most learned of all the Elizabethan 
playwrights. He was an intimate friend both of Shake- 
speare and of Bacon. If Shakespeare had not been capable 
of writing the plays attributed to him, Jonson would have 
known it. Jonson speaks of each of these two men in 
three different places. First he mentions them in his con- 
versations with Drummond. Jonson went to Scotland on 
foot in 1618. He visited the Scotch poet Drummond, 
who made careful notes of the sayings of his famous Eng- 
lish guest. These notes have come down to us and have 
often been printed. Shakespeare and Bacon are each 
mentioned twice in these conversations. 

A second place where Jonson comments on these two 
friends is in a sort of notebook published after his death. 
This bears the odd title “Timber: or Discoveries: Made 
upon Men and Matter,” ete. In this work, which I will 
call “Discoveries,” Shakespeare is mentioned once and 
Bacon four times. : 

In the third place, Jonson wrote a complimentary poem 
to Lord Bacon on his sixtieth birthday; and he wrote two 
complimentary poems to Shakespeare. These appeared in 
the First Folio edition of the plays in 1623, seven years 
after Shakespeare’s death. 

Jonson’s three prose references to Shakespeare are very 
critical. As Professor Herford puts it: “Both in the 
‘Conversations’ and the ‘Discoveries,’ where high praise is 
given to others Jonson only notes in the case of Shake- 
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speare his deficiency in qualities on which Jonson himself 
set a very high value.” * In the “Discoveries,” however, he 
expresses also his warm affection for Shakespeare, saying : 
“T loved the man, and do honour his memory on this side 
idolatry as much as any.” 

Jonson was probably requested to write the poetical 
tribute to his friend and rival which was prefixed to the 
First Folio edition of the plays. He wrote also the short 
poem that was printed in the same book opposite Shake- 
speare’s picture. 

The seven years that had passed since Shakespeare’s 
death had mitigated the rivalry between the two men, 
and idealized the remembered friendship. The tribute of 
Jonson impresses us as the first many-sided and fairly ade- 
quate eulogy that Shakespeare’s work received. Here is 
found what is perhaps the best single line on Shakespeare 
ever penned, namely: 


“He was not of an age, but for all time!” 


In the seven passages in Jonson’s writings that concern 
Bacon there is not one touch of criticism. Jonson ad- 
mired and honored Bacon completely, unqualifiedly, Shake- 
speare only partially. Of Bacon’s eloquence Jonson said 
in the “Discoveries” : 


No man ever spake more neatly, more presly [concisely], 
more weightily, or suffered less emptiness, less idleness, in 
what he uttered... . His hearers could not cough, or look 
aside from him, without loss. He commanded where he 
spoke, and had his judges angry and pleased at his devotion. 
No man had their affections more in his power. The fear 
of every man that heard him was lest he should make an 
end. 


1 Article on Jonson, Dictionary of National Biography. 
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Concerning Bacon’s greatness Jonson tells us in the same 
work: “I have and do reverence him for the greatness that 
was only proper to himself, in that he seemed to me ever, 
by his work, one of the greatest men, and most worthy of 
admiration, that had been in many ages. In his adversity 
I ever prayed that God would give him strength; for great- 
ness he could not want.” 

How it would have surprised Ben Jonson to hear it sug- 
gested that Bacon, whom he warmly admired, wrote the 
plays that he criticized! 

But Bacon has expressed for us his ideas about poetry. 
Let us ask concerning cne of these ideas whether it finds 
expression in Shakespeare’s work. In the fourth section 
of Book Two of “The Advancement of Learning,” Bacon 
defines poesy as “feigned history,” that is, invented story, 
what we call fiction. He gives several reasons why poetry 
is superior to history. I quote one of these reasons: 
“Because true history propoundeth the successes and issues 
of actions not so agreeable to the merits of virtue and vice, 
therefore poesy feigns them more just in retribution and 
more according to revealed providence.” Here Bacon 
makes poetic justice a fundamental, necessary element in 
poesy. Does any reader believe that Romeo and Juliet, 
Desdemona, Cordelia, in any proper sense deserve their 
fate? If they do not, is it probable that Bacon wrote the 
plays in which these characters go down to undeserved 
death? 

I believe that Shakespeare composed the works that we 
call his, but in any case, Bacon is a very great Elizabethan 
who especially and pre-eminently did not write these plays. 


STUDIES IN “KING LEAR” 


I, THE MANAGEMENT OF THE ACTION 


The story of King Lear, taken by itself, does not make 
a tragedy of the usual type. Lear’s fatal step is the divi- 
sion of the kingdom and the disinheriting of Cordelia, 
and this comes at the very beginning of the play. This 
is the resolving incident, the tragic force in the life of 
the aged king. How he was led to perform this act, we 
are not told; but we see at once that the step is fatal, 
and anticipate the disastrous result. 

A flash of creative insight revealed to Shakespeare the 
possibility of combining with the dramatically imperfect 
action of the aged Lear, the complete story of Gloucester 
and his sons, which he found in Sidney’s “Arcadia.” In 
each story we see both filial devotion and filial ingratitude. 
Hence their combination makes upon us a unified im- 
pression. 

The late Professor Price analysed in an admirable arti- 
cle the structure of this play. He pointed out that the 
tragedy of Gloucester and Edmund has the stir and move- 
ment that are necessary to an effective drama. I quote 
a few sentences: 


The story of King Lear by itself, after the division of 
his kingdom and his quarrel with Cordelia,.... is only a 
psychological study .... It is the picture of an old man 
of splendid, but disordered intellect, sinking stage after 
stage, by reason of one deed of surpassing folly and cruelty, 
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into hopeless ruin of fortune, into madness and death... . 
In itself, therefore, the pitiful story of the mad king... 
was, as Shakspere rightly saw, devoid of the true dramatic 
quality, and incapable of shaping itself into a real drama. 
This was the reason that led him, as I think, to supplement 
the story of Lear and Cordelia by the story of Gloucester 
and Edmund. ... As the result of this fusion, it is the 
study of Lear’s character and the picture of his mental 
decay that form the pathos and the vital charm of the poem; 
but it is the passion and the action of Edmund, the rise and 
downfall of his fortunes, that supply the form of the drama 
and its dramatic movement. 

Every attentive reader of the play must receive a vivid 
impression of the skill and the intimacy with which the 
stories of Lear and Gloucester have been welded together. 
Professor Price holds that the deft uniting of these stories 
by Shakespeare is “the highest achievement of constructive 
skill that the art of poetry has ever reached.” * 


II. POETIC JUSTICE IN “KING LEAR” 


The phrase “poetic justice” reminds us that in poetry 
man have been accustomed to desire and expect that the 
good characters shall be rewarded and the evil characters 
punished. Bacon gives this as one reason why it is more 
“agreeable to the spirit of man” to read poetry than to 
read history. “Because true history propoundeth the suc- 
cesses and issues of actions not so agreeable to the merits 
of virtue and vice, therefore poesy feigns them more just 
in retribution, and more according to revealed provi- 
dence.” ? 


17, R. Price, “King Lear: a Study of Shakspere’s Dramatic 
Method,” Publications of the Modern Language Association of 
America, Vol. 1x (1894), 165-181. Pp. 174-175. 

*The Advancement of Learning, Il, iv, 2. Pp. 101-102 in 
Wright’s edition, Clarendon Press, 5th ed., 1900. 
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We must stretch the imagination very far indeed to 
accept the propounder of this sentiment as the author 
of “King Lear”; for in this play, in the most important 
particulars, poetic justic is boldly disregarded. The 
noble, faithful Cordelia is put to death; and Lear him- 
self, “more sinned against than sinning,” is tormented 
by cruel children into madness, and hurried to his grave. 

Nahum Tate’s altered version of “King Lear,” first 
played in 1681, changed just these features, and thus re- 
turned to the happy ending of the older pre-Shakespearean 
play of “King Leir.” In Tate’s version neither Cordelia 
nor her father is allowed to die. Lear is restored to hap- 
piness and to his right mind. Cordelia is married to the 
good Hdgar, and is made the reigning queen of England. 
The part of the Fool is omitted entirely. The play is 
made to close with the following words, which are spoken 
by Edgar: 

Our drooping Country now erects her Head, 

Peace spreads her balmy Wings, and Plenty blooms, 
Divine Cordelia, all the Gods can Witness 

How much thy Love to Empire I prefer! 

Thy bright Hxample shall convince the World 


(Whatever Storms of Fortune are decreed) 
That Truth and Vertue shall at last succeed.t 


It is a strange fact that this version of Tate kept the 
stage for about one half of the entire time that the 
drama has been in existence. For 157 years this was 
the accepted form of the play; the great actors, Garrick, 
Kemble, and Kean all used this version; and it was not 
until 1838 that Shakespeare’s own form was restored to 
the stage by Macready. 

Charles Lamb was justly indignant at this rewriting of 


1 Wurness’ ed. of King Lear, p. 477. 
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“King Lear.” He defends Shakespeare in words that 
are a classic of criticism: 


Tate has put his hook into the nostrils of this Leviathan, 
for Garrick and his followers, the showmen of the scene, 
to draw the mighty beast about more easily. A happy end- 
ing!—as if the living martyrdom that Lear had gone through, 
—the flaying of his feelings alive, did not make a fair dis- 
missal from the stage of life the only decorous thing for 
him. If he is to live and be happy after, if he could sustain 
this world’s burden after, why all this pudder and prepara- 
tion,—why torment us with all this unnecessary sympathy ? 
As if the childish pleasure of getting his gilt robes and 
sceptre again could tempt him to act over again his misused 
station,—as if at his years, and with his experience, any- 
thing was left but to die.* 


To our feeling Shakespeare was wiser than those who 
thought to improve upon him. The disregard of poetic 
justice in this thrilling play is the very source of its 
power. ‘To see Lear restored and happy after his awful 
agonies is not so appropriate and not so impressive as 
to see him die, stretched out upon the rack of this tough 
world. Cordelia living and crowned is not so thrillingly 
beautiful as Cordelia faithful unto death. Fitting it is, 
if a daughter honor her father, that her days be long in 
the land; but to honor him as the martyrs honored ‘their 
God, to die in doing it,—this is still more noble and 
pathetic. 


III. CONTRAST IN “KING LEAR” 


Contrast is an effect fundamental to drama. The 
dramas of the Greeks observed strictly what Professor 
Moulton terms the unity of tone, A play was entirely 


1Cited by Furness, p. 421. 
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serious or entirely comic. Yet even here contrast was not 
neglected. In the “Electra” of Sophocles, the steel-like 
hardness of Electra toward her wicked mother Clytem- 
nestra is powerfully contrasted with her loving tenderness 
toward her brother Orestes. 

Shakespeare mingles freely the serious and the comic. 
In “Macbeth” the horrors of Duncan’s murder are fol- 
lowed by the ribald jesting of the drunken porter. This 
may be called successive contrast. In “King Lear,” how- 
ever, this dramatic effect is managed more subtly. Here 
we have mingled contrast. The streams of tragedy and of 
comedy fiow on together. The jesting Fool babbles on, 
while the mind and the heart of Lear are both breaking. 
This is life itself, in which the mingled strands of jest 
and earnest cannot be disentangled. Smiles shine through 
tears, and tears darken smiles. 


Yt. THE FOOL 


There is a world of pathos in that darling fellow, the 
faithful Fool. The position of court Fool was usually 
given to some one weak of body as well as quick of wit. 
It was half a charity, bestowed upon one not fully able 
to make a living for himself in ordinary ways. Lear’s 
Fool conforms to this type. He had never been looked , 
upon as a real man. His office was but to amuse the 
King’s idle hours, to enliven banquets, to quicken the 
dull brains of courtiers at the king’s feasts. Foaming 
wine, brilliant lights, lords and ladies, these made the 
setting in which the Fool was expected to play his part. 
For the serious things of life he was never intended. © 
What is he doing upon this naked heath, in the inky 
blackness of this awful night, amid 


Such sheets of fire, such bursts of horrid thunder, 
Such groans or roaring wind and rain? 
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Lear’s name for him, “boy,” and his frail body shivering 
with the cold tell us that he cannot long endure such ex- 
posure. The cap and bells and the motley suit look 
strangely out of place. \But in this darkest night of 
Lear’s life, when he has rushed out into the storm tn 
escape from cruel children, when all the forces of nature 
have joined with those pernicious daughters in active 
league against him, when all others seem to have forsaken 
. him—for even Kent is gone for the time—here is the little 
Fool, laboring to outjest his master’s heart-struck injuries. 

Many contrasts are presented by this true-hearted boy. 
There is the contrast between his faithfulness and the 
abandonment of Lear by others, between his feeble form 
und the power of the tempest, also between the weakness 
of his body and the strength of his affection. His office, 
dress, gesture, and grimaces contrast sharply with his 
actual réle of faithful service. In an apt phrase, Hudson 
calls him “the soul of pathos in a sort of comic masquer- 
ade.” Most striking of all is the contrast between the 
gibes of the jester and his true, true love. Jesting is his 
trade; he cannot talk otherwise, and his master would not 
have him. And so he rambles on,—faithful foolery. 
pathetic jesting, “quips and cranks and wanton wiles” 
pouring forth from a soul filled with Christ-like compas- 
sion and self-forgetfulness. 

In the strange masquerade of life the least has become 
the greatest. The courtiers are gone. Until Kent ap- 
pears, it is only the jester who seems to feel the serious- 
ness of life and love and duty. Only the Fool shows the 
higher wisdom of utter fidelity. This boy is the true man, 
this cipher the most real quantity in the life of Lear as 
his mind slowly breaks into madness. The first have 
become last, and the last is first. 
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Shakespeare had introduced a Fool into more than one 
play before “King Lear,” and always with good effect; 
but in no other play has the character the power shown 
here. There is nothing in the sources from which Shake- 
speare may have taken the story which could suggest this 
character. It is a striking fact that in no play written 
after this was a Fool made prominent. “The force of 
nature could no farther go.” 

There has been much speculation concerning the fate 
of the Fool. We are told that he pined away after Cor- 
delia went into France. Lear, at the verge of madness, 
notes the suffermg of his faithful friend. “How dost, 
my boy? art cold?” When the Fool declares, “This cold 
night will turn us all to fools and madmen,” we forget 
the jester in the sufferer. His last spoken words, “And 
Tll go to bed at noon,” mean that grief and expos- 
ure are bringing death to the breaking heart and frail 
body. 

Why did Shakespeare choose to have the Fool disap- 
pear at this point. Undoubtedly because his jocular utter- 
ances would jar upon us after Lear’s mind has completely 
given way. Jesting is the only art that he knows, and 
the time for jesting has passed. “Hven Shakespeare,” says 
White, “could not make sport with the great primal ele- 
ments of woe. And so the poor Fool sought the little 
corner where he slept the last time.” * 

Although the grounds just indicated for having the 
Fool disappear at this point are clear and sufficient, there 
is plausibility in the acute suggestion of Professor Brandl 
of Berlin that another reason why the jester disappears 
from the play is that “the same boy actor originally took 


1Richard Grant White, Studies in Shakespeare, Boston, 6th 
ed., 18938, p. 232. 
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the parts of both the Fool and Cordelia.”+ The slight 
“boy” whom Lear loved and the “little seeming substance” 
of Cordelia might well be personated by the same youth. 
It is noteworthy that, when Macready restored Shake- 
speare’s text to the stage in 1838, he was much troubled 
about the part of the Fool. He says in his Diary: “I de- 
scribed the sort of fragile, hectic, beautiful-faced, half- 
idiot-looking boy that he should be, and stated my belief 
that it never could be acted. Bartley observed that a 
woman should play it. I caught at the idea, and instantly 
exclaimed: ‘Miss P. Horton is the very person.’ I was 
delighted at the thought.” ? 

The following from Professor Bradley’s study of the 
play is especially interesting: 


One can almost imagine that Shakespeare, going home 
from an evening at the Mermaid, where he had listened 
to Jonson fulminating against fools in general and perhaps 
criticising the Clown in “Twelfth Night” in particular, had 
said to himself: ‘Come, my friends, I will show you once 
for all that the mischief is in you, and not in the fool or 
the audience. I will have a fool in the most tragic of my 
tragedies. He shall not play a little part. He shall keep 
from first to last the company in which you most object 
to see him, the company of a king. Instead of amusing 
the king’s idle hours, he shall stand by him in the very 
tempest and whirlwind of passion. Before I have done 
you shall confess, between laughter and tears, that he is 
of the very essence of life, that you have known him all 
your days though you never recognised him till now, and 
that you would as soon go without Hamlet as miss him.’ * 

1TI take this from the edition of the play in The New Hudson 
Shakespeare, Ginn & Co., 1911, p. xc. No reference is given. 

7The Diaries of William Charles Macready, London, 1912, Vol. 
I, p. 488. 


7A. ©. Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy, 2d ed., London, 1905, 
p. 311. 
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Vv. ONE PHASE OF THE CHARACTER OF EDMUND 


Edmund is the male villain of the play. Yet it is no- 
ticeable that he is free from superstition, while his father 
Gloucester, toward whom our sympathies go out, believes 
in signs and omens with childish credulity. 

Edmund is free from superstition not only because his 
intellect is strong, but also because his conscience is weak. 
He thinks that he is above superstition, but in a deeper 
sense he is below it. If he had felt deeply the guilt of 
wrong-doing, he might perhaps have believed with Glou- 
cester that Heaven in its anger was sending punishments 
upon men. Scorn and misanthropy make him clear- 
sighted to detect the frauds of astrology and fortune- 
telling; but it were better for him to believe in all the 
old wives’ fables known to his time if thereby he might 
gain a little love, and faith, and reverence. He is afraid 
of superstition; he is not afraid of baseness. 


VI. CORDELIA 


Cordelia appears to us at first as too proud to voice her 
love for her father, even when a due regard for his welfare 
should have made her speak. Her antipathy toward the 
fawning duplicity of her sisters carries her too far. She 
says to Goneril and Regan: 


The jewels of our father, with wash’d eyes 

Cordelia leaves you: I know you what you are; 

And, like a sister, am most loath to call 

Your faults as they are named. Use well our father: 
To your professed bosoms I commit him: 

But yet, alas, stood I within his grace, 

I would prefer him to a better place. 


So far ll to you both. 
eis I, i, 271-278. 
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These words make impossible any reconciliation between 
Cordelia and her sisters, even if the good of Lear should 
call for it; and they do not tend to make the sisters kind 
to their too indulgent father. 

Similarly, when she and Lear are being led away to 
prison, after the defeat of the French army, Cordelia asks 
with biting satire,—“Shall we not see these daughters and 
these sisters?” But it is the wrongs done to her father 
more than those experienced by herself that call out this 
speech, and we cannot count it against her. 

But when we have once recognized the “small fault” 
in Cordelia, we can hardly honor too highly-.her char- 
acter or her after behavior. Perhaps no related incident 
in Shakespeare is so moving as the account of Cordelia’s 
grief when she learns that her aged father has been 
forced to pass the night in the storm. 

Her reticence is a fixed trait. She speaks the fewest 
words among all the heroines of Shakespeare. Her long- 
est speech, of twelve lines, is marked by the utmost in- 
tensity and condensation. ‘Take these words: 


Mine enemy’s dog, 
Though he had bit me, should have stood that night 


Against my fire. 
IV, vii, 36-38. 


Normally Cordelia speaks little because she loves much, 
and her few words are “soft, gentle, and low”; but all the 
music of the world has ceased for Lear when those tones 
are hushed in death. 

There is a wonderful little poem by the German Halm 
which applies to Cordelia as to no other person in all 


literature: 
Mein Herz, ich will dich fragen: 
Was ist denn Liebe? sag’! 
“Zwei Seelen und ein Gedanke, 
Zwei Herzen und ein Schlag!” 
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Und sprich, woher kommt Liebe? 
“Sie kommt und sie ist da!” 
Und sprich, wie schwindet Liebe? 
“Die war’s nicht, der’s geschah!” 


Und was ist reine Liebe? 
“Die ihrer selbst vergisst!” 
Und wann jst Lieb’ am tiefsten? 
“Wenn sie am stillsten ist!” 


Und wann ist Lieb’ am reichsten? 
“Das ist sie, wenn sie giebt!” 

Und sprich, wie redet Liebe? 
“Sie redet nicht, sie liebt!’’+ 


VII. THE GREATNESS OF THE PLAY 


We may at least consider the question whether “King 
Lear” can fairly be looked upon as the greatest work in 
literature. Richard Grant White calls it “the work in 
which we see Shakespeare’s mind in all its might and 
majesty.” Again he terms the play “the largest in con- 


*From Buchheim’s Deutsche Lyrik, 4th ed., Macmillan, 1888, p. 
272. <A free translation is added: 


My Heart, I will question thee: 
Pray tell me, what is Love? 
“Two souls with a single thought, 
Two hearts with a single throb.” 


And tell me, whence doth Love come? 
“She comes, and she is there.” 

And tell me, how doth Love depart? 
“Tt was not Love that went.” 


And what is pure Love? 
“That which forgets herself.” 
And when is Love the deepest? 
‘When she is the stillest.”’ 


And when is Love the richest? 

“She is richest when she gives.” 
And tell me, how does Love speak? 
“She does not speak, she loves.” 
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ception, noblest in design, richest in substance, and high- 
est in finish of all Shakespeare’s works.”? Says Hazlitt: 
“Tt is the best of all Shakespear’s plays, for it is the 
one in which he was the most in earnest. He was here 
fairly caught in the web of his own imagination.” * 

These judgments go no farther in words than to give 
“King Lear” the first place among the works of its author. 
Shelley in “A Defense of Poetry” makes a broader 
comparison: 


The modern practice of blending comedy with tragedy, 
though liable to great abuse in point of practice, is un- 
doubtedly an extension of the dramatic circle; but the 
comedy should be as in “King Lear,” universal, ideal, and 
sublime. It is perhaps the intervention of this principle 
which determines the balance in favor of “King Lear” 
against the “Oedipus Tyrannus” or the “Agamemnon”... 
“King Lear,” if it can sustain this comparison, may be 
judged to be the most perfect specimen of the dramatic art 
existing in the world.’ 


These words certainly suggest that “King Lear” is the 
greatest work of general literature ; since most critics agree 
with Aristotle in considering the serious drama to be a 
more powerful form of art than the epic poem; and few 
lovers of the novel would look upon it as rivalling the 
power of tragedy. 

To be sure the play is not without defects. Professor 
Bradley points these out in some detail. Some weaknesses 
are connected with the vagueness both of the time-relations 
and of the indications of place. The characters drift 

+ Studies in Shakespeare, Boston, 6th ed., 1893, pp. 210, 232. 

* Characters of Shakespear’s Plays, Bohn Lib., p. 108; Furness, 


p. 421. 
3 Cook’s ed., Ginn, p. 17; Furness, p. 429. 
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about, supposedly, between Gloucester and Dover, in an 
indefinite no-man’s land. Professor Bradley looks upon. 
“King Lear’ as “Shakespeare’s greatest work” but not 
“the best of his plays.” + 

The greatness of the play is something primal, ele- 
mental. A large factor in this is the universality and 
power of the theme. The one universal relation binding 
together human beings, perhaps the one necessary human 
institution, is the family. Other facts and relations re- 
ceive their names from this rudimentary one; we have a 
father-land. and a mother-tongue. To the Chinese the 
family is one with religion. And the Christian’s God 
reveals himself in terms of this relation, fundamental to 
our life. “Our Father” draws nigh to us, and we can draw 
nigh unto Him. 

Young people, as they grow up and marry, escape from 
the immediate control and influence of parents, but may 
soon have children themselves. To be a parent constantly 
reminds one of father and mother. Memory forgets the 
later life, and circles more and more about the home of 
childhood; and this endures to the end. “The tie that 
bound the first endures the last.” 

The relation of parent and child has in it deeper pos- 
sibilities of appeal to universal human sympathy than any 
other. Very few have known nothing of a parent’s love. 
The elements of other great tragedies of Shakespeare are 
rare and exceptional when compared with the universal 
facts which lie at the basis of “King Lear.” Few among 
the children of men can have a temptation very similar 
to that of Macbeth; and anything closely resembling the 
peculiar trials of Hamlet would be most unusual. But 
the more essential elements in the story of King Lear are 


*P. 248. 
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very common. The ideas of obedience and disobedience 
to parents rouse up all the sleeping memories of child- 
hood. Our first conceptions of life, when father and 
mother made up the world for us, come back again. The 
drama of “King Lear” appeals to deep-seated ideas and 
associations common to all men. It strikes its roots deep 
in the primal soil of our lives. Its theme is as universal 
as is the all-encompassing air. 

Of course if this theme, with all its greatness, were 
weakly or inadequately presented, it would be impossible 
to advocate the claim of this play to the first place in the 
world’s literature. But the power of the execution cor- 
responds to the greatness of the theme. Professor Price 
declared that the skillful uniting by Shakespeare of the 
stories of Lear and Gloucester is “the highest achievement 
of constructive skill that the art of poetry has ever 
reached,” and that “the scene in which, with tender word 
and loving caress, Cordelia wins Lear back to reason, is 
perhaps the highest effect ever reached of pure pathos.” 
Concerning the great scene upon the storm-beaten heath, 
Coleridge says: 


O, what a world’s convention of agonies is here! All ex- 
ternal nature in a storm, all moral nature convulsed,— 
the real madness of Lear, the feigned madness of Edgar, 
the babbling of the Fool, the desperate fidelity of Kent,— 
surely such a scene was never conceived, before or since! 
Take it but as a picture for the eye only, it is more terrific 
than any which a Michael Angelo, inspired by a Dante, could 
have conceived, and which none but a Michael Angelo could 
have executed.’ 


It is probably an unwise thing to attempt to fix upon 


* Furness, p. 182. 
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any particular work of literature as the greatest. Qualities 
eannot be so nicely weighed. But if a single work is to 
be chosen, many will feel that none has a better claim 
than “King Lear.” 


THE STRUCTURE OF “CORIOLANUS” 1 


Tue late Henry N. Hudson was a great admirer of 
Shakespeare’s “Coriolanus.” He said: 


I hold it to be among his greatest triumphs in organiza- 
tion: I cannot point out, I believe no one has pointed out, 
a single instance where the parts might have been better 
ordered for the proper effect of the whole; ... the unity 
of impression is literally perfect. In this great point of 
dramatic architecture, I think it bears the palm clean away 
from both the other Roman tragedies; and indeed I am 
not sure but it should be set down as the peer of “Othello.” ” 


A German scholar, Heinrich Viehoff, is also positive that 
no drama of the master is superior to this in artistic com- 
pleteness and effectiveness.® 

Professor MacCallum thinks “Coriolanus” to be “tech- 
nically and artistically a more perfect achievement” than 
either of Shakespeare’s previous Roman plays.* 

The question naturally arises: how far is the drama in- 
debted to Plutarch for its unity and power? But one has 


1Reprinted from Modern Language Notes, xxxvii (1922), 449- 
458. 
2 Harvard Shakespeare, Ginn, 1881, Vol. xvii, p. 180. 
® Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, 1v (1869), 
pp. 41 f. 
‘ Shakespeare’s Roman Plays, Macmillan, 1910, p. 479. 
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only to read the two accounts side by side to see in what 
an endless variety of ways Shakespeare has condensed, 
hastened, unified, intensified, and supplemented the some- 
what wandering story of Plutarch. Shakespeare himself 
is the real source of the intimate, vigorous dramatic life 
that permeates the play. He recasts his material more 
freely here than in “Julius Cesar” or “Antony and Cleo- 
patra.” He improves upon his original in the greater 
vividness of the characters and in the closeness and skill 
of the interweaving. 

Excepting Coriolanus himself all of the characters in 
Plutarch’s sketch are faint and vague.t In Plutarch 
Menenius does not appear again after telling the fable of 
the belly and the members. The tribunes disappear after 
Marcius is banished. Aufidius is not mentioned until 
Marcius goes to his house, and is not present at the great 
scene between Coriolanus and his mother. Volumnia has 
nothing to do with the suit of Marcius for the consulship ; 
and his solicitation for that office is not brought into any 
connection either with the war against the Volscians or 
with the banishment of the hero.? 

That the speech in which Coriolanus announces himself 
to Aufidius follows Plutarch closely, and that “nowhere 
has Shakespeare borrowed so much through so great a 
number of lines as in Volumnia’s appeal to the piety of her 
son” * are facts which easily mislead one as to the extent 
of the poet’s indebtedness to his source. And the telling 


4MacCallum, p. 494. 

* Delius has presented in some detail the relation of the play to 
the source in Abhandlungen zu Shakspere, 1889, 1, 388-416. Re- 
printed from the Jahrbuch for 1876. See also the work of Mac- 
Callum. 

? MacCallum, p. 484. 
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close of Volumnia’s plea, which finally overpowers the hero, 


is new to Shakespeare: 
Come, let us go. 
This fellow had a Volscian to his mother; 
His wife is in Corioli, and his child 
Like him by chance.—Yet give us our dispatch. 
I am hush’d until our city be a-fire, 


And then I’ll speak a little. 
V, iii, 177-182. 


I must admit that the play seems to me defective at 
one point. In Plutarch the opportune and skillful re- 
counting of the fable of the belly and the members by 
Menenius causes the plebeians to become reconciled to the 
patricians on condition that the people be granted tribunes 
with ample power. In the play, while Menenius is talk- 
ing to one body of plebeians, another company obtains 
from the hostile patricians the concession that they may 
have tribunes to protect them. This granting of tribunes 
has no natural relation to the bread-riot which Shake- 
speare has depicted. The populace “ask for bread and 
get a magistrate.’+ Shakespeare makes the colloquy be- 
tween Menenius and his audience supremely vivid and 
interesting. Hardly any serio-comic passage in the plays 
reads better. But because it is not made causative in any 
way, super-excellent as it is in itself, it is good for noth- 
ing. Surely this is an artistic mistake, an unfortunate 
alteration of the story of Plutarch. 

The play has been criticized at another point. Coleridge | 
seems to feel that the treacherous Aufidius of I, x, who | 
longs to wash his fierce hand in the heart of Caius Marcius, © 
and the hospitable Aufidius, who welcomes to Antium his 
former enemy (IV, v), cannot be the same person.? I do | 


1MacCallum, p. 525. 
2 Lectures on Shakspere, Bell, p. 310. 
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not recognize any inconsistency here. The impulsive 
warmth with which the Volscian leader receives Coriolanus 
is natural enough, but it represents an attitude that can- 
not endure, both men being what they are. However, a 
recent scholarly study of the play seeks to explain how 
Shakespeare came to portray “two Aufidiuses,” and makes 
this comment: 


Aufidius is the weak point of the play. Dramatically, his 
function is to play in the second part of the play the réle 
held by Sicinius and Brutus, the Tribunes, in the first, but 
to play it with more steadiness of hatred even than they, be- 
cause Aufidius has to accomplish Coriolanus’s death, while 
the Tribunes need only his exile. But whereas the Tribunes 
play the part to the life, ... Aufidius is as impulsive as 
Coriolanus himself, and as evidently incapable of plotting 
as he. Instead of being plainer to us than Sicinius and 
Brutus, he becomes ten times as shadowy.” 


I will call attention here to the whole-souled sympathy 
of approbation which the late Professor Barrett Wendell 
bestowed upon the character of Coriolanus. I quote a few 
expressions : 


The people, ... that great underlying mass of humanity 

.. is presented in “Coriolanus” with ultimate precision. 
... The fate of Coriolanus ... comes from no decadence, 
no corruption, no vicious weakness, but rather from a pas- 
sionate excess of inherently noble traits, whose very nobility 
unfits them for survival in the ignoble world about them. 
... In “Coriolanus” we find Shakspere, with almost cynical 
coldness, artistically expounding the inherent weakness of 


1“Coriolanus,’ The London Times Literary Supplement, July 
27, 1922, 481 f. 
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moral nobility, the inherent strength and power of all that is 
intellectually and morally vile. 


It makes one rub one’s eyes to read such an estimate 
of the proud, intractable, passionate, self-destroyed 
Coriolanus. 

Gustav Freytag pointed out that tragedies naturally fall 
into two classes. In one class, the action is initiated by 
the central figure, the hero; in the other type, some great 
opponent of the hero is the initiating agent, or some 
group of opponents.? Let us call these two contrasted 
kinds of tragedy the Macbeth type and the Othello type. 

Each of these kinds has a characteristic danger. In 
a tragedy of the Macbeth type, the usual kind, the resolu- 
tion or fall of the action, previous to the actual catastrophe, 
is apt to be somewhat distracting and lacking in interest. 
In general, we may say that the fourth act is likely to 
prove comparatively weak. Let us look into the reasons 
for this. | 

During the first part of “Macbeth,” or any play of that | 
class, the hero monopolizes our interest. We see him | 
boldly assert himself and reach out after some coveted | 
prize; and our sympathy goes out to this challenging, 
aggressive leader. But at last he takes some fatal step, — 
and we feel that his ruin has begun. The opposition to | 
the hero, the counterplay, must now take the lead, since | 
it is destined to destroy him. This opposition may have | 
several leaders, such as Malcolm, Macduff, and the other | 
nobles in “Macbeth.” Some of these leaders are likely to | 


1 William Shakspere, 1894, pp. 329, 330, 8334. I have been much | 
helped by this stimulating book, though here disagreeing with it. 
*Die Technik des Dramas, Tte Aufl., Leipzig, 1894, pp. 93 ff. | 
In the Eng. translation, Chicago, 2d ed., 1896, pp. 104 ff. 1 
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be almost new; none of them interests us in comparison 
with the great hero; and their number cannot compensate 
for their relative insignificance. The slow defeat of the 
hero is an unpleasant spectacle, and we have not yet 
reached the compensating intensity of the tragic close. 
Because the opposition now claims our attention, the 
leading character is apt to be absent from the stage for 
atime. In “Macbeth” the play travels off to England for 
a disproportionately long scene, and the hero is neglected ; 
Hamlet is sent away to England, while the foreground is 
filled with the plotting of the King and Laertes, and with 
the pathetic ravings of Ophelia; in “Julius Cesar” 
Antony and Octavius are in power. 

Indeed, the resolution of any play is apt to be some- 
what lacking in interest, because of the fact that the out- 
come of the play has by this time been pretty clearly 
indicated and prepared for. All of us have something of 
the interest of a child or of an untrained spectator in the 
mere going on of the story, in the question how the 
affair will turn out; and, however well known the play is, 
we all take the point of view of one hearing it for the first 
time. The play loses something of its zest and charm 
when the progress of the action indicates plainly what the 
outcome will be. specially in a great tragedy, the catas- 
trophe has been clearly pointed out and arranged for by 
the time the fourth act is well under way. At this point, 
therefore, the audience is naturally disposed to dulness and 
lack of interest. 

It is evident that tragedies of the type of “Othello” 
have an advantage at this stage of the action where trag- 
edies of the Macbeth type are in danger. The action of 
“Othello” really begins with the plot of Iago against 
Othello and Desdemona, at the close of the first act; and 
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from this point on that villain manages everything, while 
the Moor is the unsuspecting victim of his wiles. In 
the great third scene of Act III, Iago convinces the hero 
of the guilt of Desdemona. Othello, roused to fury, calls 
forth our most intense interest and compassion as he storms 
on toward the doom that awaits him. We are deeply 
stirred with sympathy during just that stage of the action 
which in “Macbeth” and similar tragedies tends to be 
distracting and weak. 
Freytag says of tragedies of the Othello type: 


It might appear that this method of dramatic. construc- 
tion must be the more effective. Gradually, in a specially 
careful presentation, one sees the conflicts through which 
the life of the hero is disturbed give direction to the hidden 
forces of his nature. Just there, where the hearer demands 
a powerful intensifying of effects, the previously prepared 
leadership of the chief characters begins; suspense and sym- 
pathy, which are more difficult to sustain in the last half 
of the play, are firmly fixed upon the chief characters; the 
stormy and irresistible progress downward to destruction 
is particularly favorable to powerful and thrilling effects.* 


There is one portion of tragedies of the Othello type, 
however, which it is hard to make successful, and that 
is the complication, speaking roughly the second act of 
the play and the first part of the third. Here the hero 
is passive, inert; others are plotting against him; he is 
ignorant of the true state of the case; he is deceived and 
hoodwinked. How shall we be interested in such a hero 
and sympathize with him? It has been said that there are 
communities to-day that would be inclined, in witnessing 
the drama, te sympathize with Iago rather than with 
Othello. 

*P. 96; in the translation (not followed here), p. 108. 
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Shakespeare overcomes this great difficulty in the action 
of “Othello” by means of the character of Iago. He makes 
that officer such a subtle schemer, such a smooth and at- 
tractive deceiver, that we do not consider Othello either 
weak or foolish because he is deceived and led on to his 
ruin by the machinations of his pretended friend. 

It is generally recognized that Iago is Shakespeare’s most 
consummate villain, but it is perhaps not clearly seen that 
he had to be this, or else the play would be a partial 
failure. It is only because Iago is such a subtle and 
masterly villain that we can see him dupe the unsuspect- 
ing Othello without impairing our respect for the noble, 
high-minded hero. But there can be no question about 
the reality of the danger to which the play is exposed 
at this point, the danger that Othello shall appear a weak 
and unworthy character rather than one really tragic. 

We see clearly that the Macbeth and Othello types of 
tragedy are the exact counterparts of each other. It is 
comparatively easy in a play of the Macbeth type to make 
the complication successful, but a difficult matter to make 
the resolution strong and effective. In a play of the 
Othello type the case is just reversed; the complication is 
for the playwright the more dangerous and difficult stage 
of the action; but throughout the closing half of the play 
the hero fills the stage, and the interest of the audience 
is assured. It is safe to say that the intense tragic power 
manifest in the second half of “Othello” is surpassed by 
nothing in the dramatic literature of the world. 

“King Lear” has not yet been mentioned here among the 
illustrations of dramatic structure. The late Professor 
Price of Columbia University pointed out that the story 
of King Lear by itself “is only a psychological study.” The 
fatal step of Lear is the laying down of his royal power- 
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After that, he “is incapable of any action at all. He is_ 
simply driven, by force of circumstances, as the result of 
the action already done, into deeper and deeper depths of 
humiliation and misery.” + 

The Edmund story, the only complete, structural action 
in this play, is plainly of the Macbeth type. Macbeth and 
Edmund are both villain-heroes, each reaching out to grasp 
a forbidden prize. 

In the action of “Coriolanus” there is no dead point. 
Every scene is vital, every character is both helpful and 
consistent, every element of the play contributes to an 
interesting, constantly developing unity of effect.2 Why 
is it that this drama is pre-eminent among the plays of 
Shakespeare in these respects? 

Two closely related actions make up the drama. The 
main action, the strife between Brutus and Sicinius, the 
leaders of the plebeians, and Caius Marcius, is prepared 
for at once in the outspoken bitterness of the common peo- 
ple toward their especial enemy. The second action, the 
contest between Marcius and the Volscians under Aufidius, 
is so closely involved with the first that it does not impair 
the unity. The play is not divided because of this second 
line of interest, it is enriched and enlarged. The inter- 
weaving of the two strands is intimate, complete. The 
character, the deeds, and the fate of Caius Marcius con- 
stitute the absorbing interest in which both actions are 
united. 

The first war against the Volscians, in which Corioli is 
captured and Marcius wins his title “Coriolanus,” is felt 
to some degree as a separate portion of the play. The 

1 Publications of the Modern Language Assoc. of America, Ix 


(1894), pp. 174. See also the passage previously cited, pp. 87 f. 
?See Viehoff’s article in Jahrbuch, Iv, already cited. 
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Volscians begin this conflict, but Marcius at once takes 
the leadership against them. Shakespeare represents him 
as the only Roman who foresaw and foretold this struggle; 
this gives him distinct pre-eminence. 

First Senator. Marcius, ’tis true that you have lately told us; 
The Volsces are in arms. 
I, i, 281-32. 

The energy with which Marcius throws himself into 
this war, his extravagant bravery and prowess in entering 
the gates of Corioli alone and fighting his way safely out, 
his winning of the city, his hurrying to the relief of the 
army of Cominius, his single-handed defeat of Aufidius 
and his companions, and the bestowal upon him of the 
proud title of “Coriolanus,’—all these things mark him as 
the active leader and hero of the war. We feel this por- 
tion of the story as a separate action of the Macbeth type. 

This victory makes our hero the natural candidate for 
the consulship, in accordance with the heart’s desire of 
his mother. He reluctantly asks the people to accept him 
as consul, to give their “voices” in his behalf. In spite of 
his haughty manner they grant his request. The tribunes 
Sicinius and Brutus then induce the citizens to withdraw 
their assent. This will so enrage Coriolanus as to bring 
about his overthrow. 


Brutus ... If, as his nature is, he fall in rage 
With their refusal, both observe and answer 
The vantage of his anger. 


II, iii, 266-68. 

The plot succeeds. Coriolanus is so angered by the 
fickleness of the populace that he demands that the grant 
to them of tribunes be revoked. For this proposal his 
death is demanded. Yielding to his mother’s entreaty he 
tries to speak gently to the plebeians; but a new fit of 
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anger overcomes him, he explodes in words that cannot 
be forgiven, and the doom of banishment is pronounced 
against him. As he departs into exile, he says ominously: 
I go alone, 
Like to a lonely dragon, that his fen 
Makes fear’d and talk’d of more than seen. 
IV, i, 29-31. 

Later he offers himself to Aufidius as an ally, and 
leads a Volscian army against Rome. The eloquent plead- 
ing of his mother saves the city from destruction, but leads 
directly to his own death at the hands of Aufidius and his 
friends. : 

The action of the tribunes against Coriolanus is dis- 
tinctly of the Othello type, but it is strikingly free from the 
dangers to which that type is exposed. The plotting of 
Brutus and Sicinius is so skillful and so well covered up, 
it is so condensed, and directed so effectively to the weak 
points in the character of Coriolanus, that its plausibility 
is complete. Skillful as is the management of the plot 
in Othello, it is not so entirely plausible as the main action 
of this play.’ 

Thus the deft combination of what we feel to be an 
action of the Macbeth type with one distinctly of the 
Othello type gives to the whole play an intense and un- 
remitting energy that it would be hard to parallel. The 
first portion of the play has the energy and success that 
mark an opening of the Macbeth type; the close of the 
play is of the Othello sort, and has the intense power 
which distinguishes an action of this kind. Our attention 
is fixed upon the hero at all times. He takes the lead 


+ Professor EH. BH. Stoll, Othello An Historical and Comparative 
Study, The University of Minnesota, 1915, holds that the plot of 
Othello is lacking in plausibility. He is partly answered by BH. K. 
Chambers in The Modern Language Review, Oct. 1916, pp. 466-67. 
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both in his own exaltation and in his own destruc- 
tion. 

When Coriolanus gives up his revengeful purpose and 
yields to the entreaty of his mother, he wins our sympathy, 
and at the same time insures his own ruin. This moral 
victory gives pathos to the scene of his death, the close 
of the play. The heart _of the spectator is uplifted and 
purified. 

If “Coriolanus” is so admirable as a work of art, why 
has it never been popular? Professor A. C. Bradley points 
out that the drama has not the universality that marks 
the greatest tragedies, that it does not employ the super- 
natural, that nature is not treated imaginatively “as a 
vaster fellow-actor and fellow-sufferer,” that there is no 
exhibition of inward conflict, and that there is “never such 
magical poetry as we hear in the four greatest tragedies.” 7 

Tt is also true that the anti-democratic spirit of the 
play is displeasing to many.? The English-speaking na- 
tions, interested in making the world safe for democracy, 
cannot sympathize fully with a play that flatly contradicts 
Plutarch’s account in order to represent the Roman popu- 
lace as completely fickle, incapable, cowardly, and subject 
to demagogues. 

1 Coriolanus (Lecture before the British Academy), Oxford 


University Press, 1912, pp. 4-5. 
2 See in this book pp. 22-28. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SUPPOSED REFERENCES TO 
HIS MARRIAGE? 


At the close of November, 1582, or a few days later, 
William Shakespeare, then eighteen years of age, married 
Anne Hathaway, who was eight years his senior. Nearly 
six months later, on May 26, 1583, their first child Susanna 
was baptized. 

The dramatist has been thought to have in mind the 
disparity in the ages of himself and wife when writing a 
passage in “Twelfth Night.” 

Duke. My life upon’t, young though thou art, thine eye 


Hath stay’d upon some favour that it loves. 
Hath it not, boy? 


Viola. A little, by your favour. 
Duke. What kind of woman is’t? 
Viola. Of your complexion. 


Duke. She is not worth thee, then. What years, i’faith? 
Viola. About your years, my lord. 
Duke. Too old, by heaven. Let still the woman take 
An elder than herself; so wears she to him, 
So sways she level in her husband’s heart. 
For, boy, however we do praise ourselves, 
Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm, 
More longing, wavering, sooner lost and worn, 
Than women’s are. 
Viola. I think it well, my lord. 
Duke. Then let thy love be younger than thyself, 
Or thy affections cannot hold the bent. 
For women are as roses, whose fair flower 
Being once display’d, doth fall that very hour. 
Viola. And so they are; alas, that they are so! 
To die, even when they to perfection grow! 
II, iv, 24-42. 
+ Reprinted from Modern Language Notes, xxxiii (1918), 4638-66. 
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Malone, Coleridge, White, and Sir Sidney Lee are among 
those who feel confident that this passage contains an 
autobiographical reference, “an appeal to the lessons of 
his personal experience.” Furness opposes this view, and 
then insists on debating in these words the general ques- 
tion involved: 


Not only do I not believe that Shakespeare was here 
referring to his own experience, but I do not believe that 
Orsino’s assertion itself is true. The record of marriages 
where the woman is the elder will prove, J think, that, as 
a rule, such unions, founded as they are, not on the fleeting 
attractions of youth, which is “a stuff will not endure,” but 
on the abiding elements of intellectual congeniality, have 
been unusually happy.* 


Though Shakespeare’s own experience may well have 
contributed to the specific quality and the marked intensity 
of these lines, there is no need of going beyond the situa- 
tion itself for a justification of all that is said. 

In the opening scene of “A Midsummer-Night’s Dream” 
Lysander declares that “the course of true love never did 
run smooth,” and gives as one reason for this that love is 
sometimes “misgraffed in respect of years.” These words 
necessarily bring to mind the marked disparity between the 
ages of Anne Hathaway and her boy-husband. 

Professor John M. Manly points out that “tradition and 
the known facts of Shakespeare’s marriage attest a wild 
youth, such as the old shepherd describes in “The Winter’s 
Tale”: ‘I would there were no age between ten [emended 
to sixteen in Globe ed., to nineteen by Manly] and three- 
and-twenty, or that youth would sleep out the rest; for 
there is nothing in the between but getting wenches with 


1Variorum edition of Twelfth Night, p. 140. 
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child, wronging the ancientry, stealing, fighting—|[ Horns. | 
Hark you now! Would any but these boiled brains of 
nineteen and two-and-twenty hunt this weather?’ [III, in, 
59-65.|] As the passage is totally unwarranted by dra- 
matic purpose, it is strongly suggestive of personal 
reminiscence.” + 

It is strange that no commentator cited by Furness pays 
any attention to the possibility that a passage in “The 
Tempest”? may contain a reference to Shakespeare’s own 
_ marriage. Near the beginning of Act IV, Prospero gives 
Miranda to Ferdinand with these words: 


Then, as my gift and thine own acquisition 
Worthily purchas’d, take my daughter. But 
If thou dost break her virgin-knot before 
All sanctimonious ceremonies may 
With full and holy rite be minist’red, 
No sweet aspersion shall the heavens let fall 
To make this contract grow; but barren Hate, 
Sour-eyed Disdain and Discord shall bestrew 
The union of your bed with weeds so loathly 
That you shall hate it both. Therefore take heed, 
As Hymen’s lamps shall light you. 
Ferdinand. As I hope 
For quiet days, fair issue, and long life, 
With such love as ’tis now, the murkiest den, 
The most opportune place, the strong’st suggestion 
Our worser genius can, shall never melt 
Mine honour into lust, to take away 
The edge of that day’s celebration 
When I shall think or Phoebus’ steeds are HOO 
Or Night kept chain’d below. 

IV, i, 13-31. 


Were these words called out by Shakespeare’s bitter — 
memory of the immorality which preceded and forced on 
his own marriage? It seems probable that they were. I 


1“Shakespeare Himself,” 25. In A Memorial Volume to Shake- 
speare and Harvey, The Univ. of Texas, 1916. 
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have always felt them to be distinctly inappropriate here. 
The whole tone of this portion of the play has been idyllic 
and charming. The love that we have seen spring up 
between Ferdinand and Miranda has been as pure as it 
has been frank and natural. Suddenly this intense and 
bitter admonition breaks the charm. Prospero, who has 
been universally recognized as at times a mouthpiece of 
Shakespeare, voices a warning which thrills with a poig- 
nance and intensity that are dramatically uncalled for. I 
feel that Prospero, under the influence of the familiar 
situation, suddenly becomes Shakespeare, recalling his own 
wrong-doing and its evil consequences. The hands are the 
hands of Esau, but the voice is the voice of Jacob.* 

1 Joseph Quincy Adams has shown in A Life of William Shake- 
speare, Houghton, 1923, pp. 65-78, that the circumstances of the 
marriage have often been interpreted with uncalled for harsh- 
ness, and that Shakespeare’s own age looked upon his offence some- 


what leniently. Shakespeare seems to have been exceptionally 
sensitive. 


THE CHOOSING OF THE CASKETS? 


Tue skill with which Shakespeare has woven together 
the two main stories of “The Merchant of Venice,” that 
of the bond and that of the caskets, strikes even the casual 
reader. Although the bond story has the more intense in- 
terest, and the choice of the caskets seems at first sight 
little more than a fairy tale, yet the latter story speedily 
discloses striking dramatic qualities. The three successive 
scenes of choosing are easily made spectacular in presenta- 
tion. In each there is a prolonged and fateful suspense. 
The choice of the leaden casket by Bassanio is a. telling 
climax to the series. 

Professor R. G. Moulton says: 


The point of the Caskets Story to the eye of an artist in 
Drama is the opportunity it affords for... an idealisa- 
tion of the commonest problem in everyday experience— 
what may be called the Problem of Judgment by Appear- 
ances. 

We have clearly [in the choice of the Caskets] the Problem 
of Judgment by Appearances drawn out in its ideal form; 
and our sympathies are attracted by the sight of a process, 
belonging to our everyday experience, yet developed before 
us in all the force artistic setting can bestow.” 


But it is not only the external appearance of the caskets 


1 Reprinted from Modern Language Notes, xxxiii (1918), 466-68. 
2 Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist, 8d ed., Oxford, 1893, pp. 
52, 54. 
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to which attention is called. Each bears also a challenging 
inscription. The one of gold declares: 


Who chooseth me shall gain what many men desire. 


The casket of silver tells us: 


Who chooseth me shall get as much as he deserves. 


The leaden casket carries the threat: 


Who chooseth me must give and hazard all he hath. 


The Prince of Morocco dwells upon the motto on the 
golden casket, and considers Portia to be “what many men 
desire” (II, vii). Like Sir Willoughby in “The Egoist,” 
Morocco is eager to carry off the prize for which many 
are contending. He also considers gold the appropriate 
metal to contain Portia’s picture: 

Never so rich a gem 
Was set in worse than gold. 

It is only this second thought that is a judgment by 
appearances. 

The choice of the Prince of Arragon (II, ix.) cannot be 
called a judgment by appearances at all. Silver is an 
unobtrusive middle term between much-promising gold 
and meagre, unpromising lead. Arragon is entirely con- 
cerned with the different inscriptions. His self-satisfied 
spirit is attracted by the sentiment upon the silver casket: 


Who chooseth me shall get as much as he deserves. 


His decision is: 
I will assume desert. Give me a key for this. 

When Bassanio faces the choice (III, ii.), his first reflec- 
tions are wholly concerned with the danger of judging 
according to appearances. Is he not led into this line of 
thought by the song which Portia orders to be sung, 
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according to the early texts, “whilst Bassanio comments 
on the caskets to himself’? He says: 


So may the outward shows be least themselves ; 

The world is still deceiv’d with ornament. 
But the only principle which his words suggest, as an 
alternative to judging by appearances, is the still more 
childish one of judging contrary to appearances. He re- 
jects the “gaudy gold,” fearing to be “deceiv’d with orna- 
ment.” He then puts aside the silver mean between the 
two extremes, giving as the reason simply that silver is 
the “pale and common drudge *I'ween man and man.” In 
contrast to Morocco and Arragon, Bassanio pays no atten- 
tion whatever to the inscriptions upon these two caskets. 
When he turns to the leaden casket, however, there is an 
allusion to the inscription: 

But thou, thou meagre lead, 

Which rather threat’nest than dost promise aught, 

Thy paleness moves me more than eloquence ; 

And here choose I. Joy be the consequence! 
Except for this brief reference, Bassanio pays no attention 
to the threatening words upon the casket of lead. Pale- 
ness, which made the silver casket unattractive, has 
strangely become a charm in the leaden. The apparent 
reason for his choice is that he is glad, as an ardent lover, 
to hazard all for love. : 

The question arises whether Shakespeare would not 
have given to this scene an added significance, a finer rea- 
sonableness, if he had made Bassanio pay more attention 
to the different mottoes, and definitely prefer the senti- 
ment upon the chosen casket. The man who makes 
choice of the inscription, “Who chooseth me must give 
and hazard all he hath,” is to win the hand of Portia. 
These words represent the essential, inevitable law of 
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marriage. It is wholly true in this case also, although a 
penniless gentleman is to wed a wealthy heiress. Mar- 
riage is the great venture of life, inherently and neces- 
sarily. Only he who knows that he is giving and hazard- 
ing all he hath is fitted to marry. If this truth were 
realized, there might be fewer marriages; there would cer- 
tainly be fewer divorces. 

What an opportunity Shakespeare made for himself here 
to set forth the essential nature of true marriage! Why 
does he fail to use this opportunity? larly in his career, 
in the relations between Antipholus of Ephesus and his 
wife Adriana in “The Comedy of Errors,” he illustrated 
the friction and misunderstandings that can disturb mar- 
ried life even when neither person is very plainly at fault. 
Why then does he put us off here with the cheap moral 
that man should judge contrary to appearances? 

It is not probable thaat the modern reader sees an oppor- 
tunity here which Shakespeare failed to discern. It may 
weil be that the whole tone and temper of “The Merchant 
of Venice” is so idealizing, so romantic, that any realistic 
grappling with the nature and the dangers of the marriage 
relation was felt to be out of keeping with the spirit of the 
play. As in so many of the comedies, every possibility of 
discord or misunderstanding is supposed to vanish with the 
sound of marriage bells. Shakespeare has been satisfied to 
set forth here a very shallow truth, although in the chal- 
lenging words upon the leaden casket a trenchant, fateful 
life-lesson was staring him in the face. 


STUDIES IN “JULIUS CASAR” 


I. THE TEXT 


Tue language of this play is so free from corruption 
that the editors of the Cambridge Shakespeare think that 
the earliest text, that found in the First Folio, “may per- 
haps have been (as the preface [of the Folio] falsely im- 
plied that all [the plays] were) printed from the original 
manuscript of the author.” 

Dr. H. H. Furness, Jr., in the new Variorum edition of 
the play? finds only nine places where the Cambridge edi- 
tors have departed from the text of the Folio. Most 
of these changes are unnecessary. ‘The Cambridge edition 
differs from the Folio in at least three other places, not 
noted by Furness, and each of these additional changes is 
unnecessary. I, i, 16 is given to Flavius in the Folio, to 
Marullus in the Cambridge text, as in the edition of 
Capell; “Walkes” in I, ii, 155, is changed to “walls,” as 
proposed by Rowe; III, i, 101-102, assigned to Casca in 
the Folio, is transferred to Cassius, following Pope.? 

The word and has two different meanings in Shake- 
speare; it may signify addition, plus, its regular meaning 
in present English, or it may be equivalent to if. When it 
has the latter value it is shortened to an in the First Folio 
in a few cases, as in “Julius Cesar,” IV, iii, 258: “I 
[=Ay] my Lord, an’t please you.” The excellent scholar 

1J. B. Lippincott Co., 1918, p. 281. 

TI give the line-numbers of W. A. Neilson’s one-volume Shake- 


speare, Boston, 1906. These agree with those of the Globe edition. 
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Theobald unwisely decided to print the word as an when- 
ever the meaning is if. This has become the accepted 
practice among the later editors of Shakespeare. I cannot 
see why the reader should have the truth in this small 
matter carefully concealed from him. When the present 
writer edited the play in 1901,1 the plates, which had been 
made with these false an’s, were altered to conform to the 
Folio. 

In another case, however, the writer followed a multi- 
tude to do evil. In I, iii, 20-22, Casca says, according to 


the Folio: 


Against the Capitoll I met a Lyon, 
Who glaz’d upon me, and went surly by, 
Without annoying me. 


Rowe began the practice of changing glaz’d to glar’d. But 
the verb to giaze is still in use in Cornwall and Devon, 
and may well have been known to Shakespeare. It seems 
to be an interesting blend of gaze and glare, meaning to 
gaze glaringly. The Folio word glaz’d should be retained.” 


II. THE SOOTHSAYER OF II, Iv 


Let us look for a moment at the portrayal of the Sooth- 
sayer in II, iv. Tyrwhitt said: “The introduction of the 
Soothsayer here is unnecessary and, I think, improper. 


1The edition is now published by World Book Co., Yonkers, 
ING WG 

24 few minor oversights in the edition of Furness may be 
mentioned here. In II, i, 271 (248 in Neilson) the Folio word is 
“scratch’d.” The True Tragedie of Richarde Duke of Yorke 
(p. 143) was printed in 1595; 1600 is the date of the second 
edition. In some cases books and articles used by Dr. Furness 
do not appear in the Bibliography, and are nowhere fully de- 
scribed. Since the volumes of the New Variorum edition are a 
sort of final authority, the Bibliography and Index should in each 
case be as complete as possible. 
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All that he is made to say should be given to Artemidorus, 
who is seen and accosted by Portia in his passage from his 
first stand to one more convenient.” + Since both Artemi- 
dorus and the Soothsayer speak in the next scene, we can- 
not make any alteration; but this timid creature is not 
dramatically effective. He says: 
Here the street is narrow ; 

The throng that follows Cesar at the heels, 

Of senators, of praetors, common suitors, 

Will crowd a feeble man almost to death. 


I’ll get me to a place more void, and there 


Speak to great Cesar as he comes along. 
Ll. 33-38. 


Can it be that Shakespeare did not realize how impres- 
sive he had made the Soothsayer at his first appearance 
(I, 11, 12-24)? This feeble old man seems a strange, 
a needless degradation of that grand and mysterious figure. 


III. BEN JONSON ON III, 1, 47-48 


Know, Cesar doth not wrong, nor without cause 
Will he be satisfied. 

Ben Jonson has been thought to refer to an earlier form 
of this passage in two places. In the Induction to “The 
Staple of News,” first acted in 1625, Prologue says to 
Gossip Expectation: “Cry you mercy, you never did wrong 
but with just cause.” In the “Discoveries,” published 
after the author’s death in the Folio of 1641, Jonson says, 
speaking of Shakespeare: “Many times he fell into those 
things could not escape laughter: as when he said in the 
person of Cesar, one speaking to him, ‘Cesar thou dost 
me wrong.’ He replied, ‘Cesar did never wrong but with 
just cause,’ and such like; which were ridiculous.” ? 

1 Furness, p. 128. 


? Gifford-Cunningham edition, The Works of Ben Jonson, Chatto, 
1904, II, 275, and III, 398; Furness, 136. 
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The fact that line 48 is incomplete may indicate that the 
text has been altered. If the passage ever had the form 
cited by Jonson, the word wrong was doubtless intended 
to mean harm, injury, as suggested by Tyrwhitt. That 
meaning is well exemplified in line 242 of this very scene, 
“Tt shall advantage more than do us wrong.” 


IV. BRUTUS AND MESSALA, IV, 111, 179ff. 


In Act IV, Scene iii, after the quarrel, the following 
reconciliation, and the episode of the intruding poet, 
Brutus tells Cassius that Portia is dead. The few short 
speeches of the two friends at this point (ll. 147-162) are 
dignified and pathetic. The heart of Brutus is bleeding, 
but he maintains an outward calm. With good acting and 
elocution these simple words can be made intensely 
effective. 

Titinius and Messala now come in. We learn of the 
deaths by proscription at Rome. Messala then asks 
Brutus: 


Had you your letters from your wife, my lord? 
Brutus. No, Messala. 
Messala. Nor nothing in your letters writ of her? 
Brutus. Nothing, Messala. 
Messala. That, methinks, is strange. 
Brutus. Why ask you? Hear you aught of her in yours? 
Messala. No, my lord. 
Brutus. Now, as you are a Roman, tell me true. 
Messala. Then like a Roman bear the truth I tell: 

For certain she is dead, and by strange manner. 
Brutus. Why, farewell, Portia. We must die, Messala. 

With meditating that she must die once, 

I have the patience to endure it now. 
Messala. Even so great men great losses should endure. 
Cassius. I have as much of this in art as you, 


But yet my nature could not bear it so. 
LI. 181-195. 
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We seem to have here a hypocritical pretence of stoical 
calm under the first shock of grief. But it is impossible to 
reconcile these lines with what precedes. Beeching, 
Verity, and MacCallum have made vain attempts to do 
this.t Some would accept the incident as an intentional 
revelation by Shakespeare of an unworthy strain in Brutus’s 
character. Furness points out that, as the text stands, 
Brutus has “no motive but a selfish one” for his lie. But 
Brutus cares most of all for the good opinion of Cassius, 
and Cassius has already learned the truth. The lie is as 
futile as it is unworthy. The fact that Cassius expresses 
admiration for the pretended self-control of Brutus is an 
impossible feature of the text as we now have it. 

J. Resch advanced the view in 1882 that two alternative 
versions of the news of Portia’s death were by some mis- 
take printed side by side in the Folio text. In 1902 Mac- 
millan, not knowing of Resch’s article, made a somewhat 
similar suggestion. In 1908, in the “Jahrbuch,” Kannen- 
giesser, supposing that the idea had originated with him, 
gave the fullest discussion of the passage, but agrees with 
Resch in all essentials.2 The more effective version, A, in 
which Brutus informs Cassius of Portia’s death, would be 
made up, according to Kannengiesser, of ll. 139-180 and 
196-197. The B version would consist of ll. 139-142 and 
159-197. (These are the line-numbers of Neilson.) 

Dr. Furness accepts this general explanation as the only 
available solution of the difficulty. Are there any passages 
in Shakespeare where something similar seems to have 
occurred? The fact that we have three different early 
texts of “Hamlet,” and two versions, differing more or less, 


*See Furness, and the Pitt Press edition of this play, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1895, p. 142. — 
2Wull references in Furness, pp. 223-225. 
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of each of the plays, “Romeo and Juliet,’ “The Merry 
Wives,” and “Henry V,” makes it practically certain that 
plays of Shakespeare were in some cases revised. Parts II 
and JIT of “Henry VI,” also, were almost certainly made 
over from two older plays that have come down to us. In 
each of these plays, very many lines are practically identical 
in the earlier version and the later. 

The first extant edition of “Love’s Labour’s Lost,” that 
of 1598, claims to be “newly corrected and augmented.” 
In this play Neilson brackets IV, iii, 299-304, and V, ii, 
827-832, because in each passage the thought of the lines 
is better expressed elsewhere in the scene. We seem to have 
in each case both an original passage and its revised form 
printed near together. Most critics accept this view. 

W. D. Moriarty finds interesting examples of revision 
in the text of “Richard III” and in that of “King Lear.” 
Lines IV, iv, 288-342 of “Richard III,” appear for the 
first time in the Foo. Moriarty thinks that this supremely 
effective passage was intended to take the place of “most 
if not all of the 75 lines” that follow and are retained in 
the Folio from the quarto text. As it is now, says Moriarty, 
“Richard’s most convincing plea [to Queen Elizabeth] is 
followed by long passages of abuse and then by sudden un- 
explainable yielding.” * 

That Shakespeare did revise the text of “Richard III” 
is made evident by the insertion in the Folio of the 
passage I, ii, 156-167.2 These lines are a very effective 
part of Richard’s plea to Anne, but they were evidently 
inserted considerably after the original composition of the 
scene. At least that is the way in which I should explain 
the fact that the passage contradicts flatly portions of 


1 Modern Philology, April, 1913 (X), 464-467. 
2 Moriarty, 463-464. 
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the immediately preceding play, “III Henry VI.” Com- 
pare with these inserted lines “III Henry VI,” I, iii, and 
Te 104, 

In one case in “King Lear” our modern editors, by their 
own free act, have done just what it is claimed by Resch 
and others that the Folio editors did in “Julius Cesar,” IV, 
iii. The passage III, i, 22-29 of “King Lear,” found only 
in the Folio, is usually followed in modern editions by 13 
lines that are present only in the quarto, 30-42. The con- 
struction is difficult, and the two passages do not fit to- 
gether well. Moriarty thinks “that the lines first found 
in the Folio are an evident attempt to patch up some more 
plausible sequence between the abuse to which the king 
has been subjected and the prompt appearance of the 
armies of France.” + 

It seems best, on the whole, to accept the somewhat dar- 
ing conjecture of Resch and Kannengiesser that we have in 
IV, iii, of “Julius Cesar” an inconsistent mingling of two 
alternative versions of substantially the same incident. 


Vv. THE RELATION OF THE PLAY TO ITS SOURCE 


The details of this tragedy are taken from Plutarch’s 
lives of Brutus, Cesar, and Antony, with such fulness that 
no other play of Shakespeare is believed to follow its seurce 
so completely and so closely as this. The dramatist used 
Sir Thomas North’s translation of Bishop Amyot’s French 
version of Plutarch’s Lives. But, as Gervinus warns us, 
“Tt is at the same time wonderful with what hidden and 
almost undiscernible power Shakespeare has converted the 
text into a drama, and made one of the most effective plays 
possible.” 

Although the statement at the beginning of V, v, that 


*P. 468. 
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“Statilius show’d the torch-light” can be completely in- 
terpreted only by reading the account in Plutarch, yet this 
is scarcely a blemish; the situation is made sufficiently clear 
for dramatic purposes. 

It is fair to raise the question whether this close follow- 
ing of the source has at any points been carried too far. 
Have details from Plutarch been made use of that are not 
helpful to the play? I shall ask this question concerning 
three passages: the death of Cinna the poet at the hands 
of the Roman mob in III, iii; the episode of the intruding 
poet in IV, iii; and the attempt which Strato (who has 
just assisted Brutus to commit suicide) makes at the close 
of the play to secure a new master. 

IIT, iii, is the scene between Cinna the poet and the mob, 
who, maddened by the eloquence of Antony, are about to 
tear the poet in pieces, merely because he has the same 
name as one of Cesar’s murderers. The preceding scene, 
IIT, ii, the great scene of the play, in which Antony rouses 
the populace to fury, is a mass scene, and presumably the 
entire stage, front and back, was used to represent the 
Roman Forum. Indeed, the balcony is also employed; for 
when Brutus “goes into the pulpit,’ he is supposed to 
mount into this rear balcony; and Antony succeeds him 
there, until asked by the mob to come down. IV, i, the 
scene which follows that of Cinna and the mob, the one in 
which Antony, Octavius, and Lepidus decide which Romans 
shall be put to death, is usually located in “a house in 
Rome,” and presumably was represented upon the back 
stage. The encounter between Cinna and the riotous popu- 
lace, III, iii, would naturally be acted upon the front 
stage; this would give time for preparing the rear stage to 
serve as a room in “a house in Rome” in IV, i. At one 
time I thought that this scene concerning Cinna served 
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only this mechanical purpose, that it was a mere stop-gap. 
It is usually omitted on the modern stage. But, without 
denying that the scene served this purpose, I believe that 
it can be defended as an organic and helpful portion of the 
play. The fury of the mob is so intense that 
Brutus and Cassius 
Are rid like madmen through the gates of Rome. 
III, ii, 273-274. 

It is not fitting that we should see this undignified flight 
of the chief conspirators. But it is desirable that the un- 
governable power of the wild Roman mob, which Antony 
has skillfully aroused and directed, should be forcibly 
brought home to us. This mob is a basic force in the action 
of the play; and its frenzy is fully displayed only in this 
encounter with Cinna the poet. It has been claimed that 
the celebrated Meininger troupe of actors gave the most 
adequate stage-presentation that this play has ever re- 
ceived. I have seen it stated that this scene, as presented 
by them, was supremely effective. 

The episode of the intruding poet, IV, iii, 124-138, comes 
at the close of the quarrel scene, after Brutus and Cassius 
are completely reconciled. In Plutarch we are told that 
the sutry of the foolish poet “brake their strife at that 
time.” It may be that good acting could make something 
of this incident as Shakespeare manages it, but it hardly 
seems to have any real value. 

We are to understand that Strato, who has been servant 
to Brutus now lying dead, wins a new situation under 
Octavius in V, v, 52-67%, through the recommendation of 
Messala. The play has only fourteen lines following this 
episode. In Plutarch the incident takes place “shortly 
after, Cesar being at good leisure.” The occurrence is 
presented so briefly in the play that it may seem hyper- 


| 
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critical to find fault. But it does not seem appropriate, at 
the tremendous close of this tragedy, to set up an employ- 
ment agency on the field of battle, beside the body of “the 
noblest Roman of them all,” simply to find a new job for 
a servant. This episode seems to be an unwise acceptance 
of material found in the source. 


VI. THE SPEECHES OF BRUTUS AND CASSIUS OVER CAISAR’S 
Bopy, III, 1, 111-118 


Cassius. Stoop, then, and wash. How many ages hence 
Shall this our lofty scene be acted over 
In states unborn and accents yet unknown! 
Brutus. How many times shall Cesar bleed in sport, 
That now on Pompey’s basis lies along 
No worthier than the dust! 
Cassius. So oft as that shall be, 
So often shall the knot of us be call’d 
The men that gave their country liberty. 


For many years I was greatly puzzled by these words. 
There seemed to be a self-conscious quality in them that is 
unlike Shakespeare. The comments upon the passage in 
Furness express very well what was long my state of mind. 
Hudson confesses that these speeches, “vain-gloriously 
anticipating the stage celebrity of the deed, are very 
strange; and unless there be a shrewd irony lurking in 
them,” he is “at a loss to understand the purpose of them.” 
Furness adds that, “although Shakespeare has here un- 
doubtedly produced a novel effect, yet it is done at the 
expense of making his heroes theatrical patriots.” Mabie 
considers that “the long popularity of the play was pre- 
dicted by Shakespeare in the words of Cassius.” * 

These comments all assume, perhaps unconsciously, that 
Shakespeare’s tragedy was the first play in which the great 


1 Furness, p. 487. 
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Cesar was a central figure. But the tragedy of “Hamlet,” 
written at about the same time as this drama, suggests the 
contrary. Polonius, speaking of a play in which he took 
part “7 the university,” says: “I did enact Julius Cesar. I 
was kill’d 7 the Capitol; Brutus kill’d me.” (III, ii, 
108-109.) Furness reminds us that “as early as 1561 there 
was performed at Whitehall a play entitled ‘Julius Cesar,’ 
which is mentioned by Collier as the earliest instance of a 
subject from Roman History being brought upon the 
English stage.” + Professor Parrott has listed seven titles 
of plays that concern Cesar, or allusions to such pieces, that 
precede Shakespeare’s tragedy.” These may concern some 
half-dozen different plays. More than a hundred years 
ago Malone believed that it was “the frequent repetition” 
of “some former play on the subject” ® that led Shake- 
speare to put into the mouths of Brutus and Cassius the 
prophecy that we are considering. I believe that this was 
a shrewd anticipation of the real state of the case. “Czesar’s 
Fall,” now lost, by Munday, Drayton, Webster, Middleton, 
“and the Rest,” recorded by Henslowe in 1602, was prob- 
ably called forth by the success of Shakespeare’s play. 
Shakespeare realized the past and future popularity of 
this great theme. There is no need to suppose that in writ- 
ing this passage he was thinking in a narrowly personal 
way of his own production. 


VII. THE SOLILOQUY OF BRUTUS, II, 1, 10-34 


Some monologues in Shakespeare are very difficult to 
interpret. The ideal soliloquy is simply a bit of thinking 
aloud by some character. People do not usually think thus 

1 Furness, p. ix. 


2FWurness, pp. 447 f. 
3’ Furness, p. 132. 
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in real life; yet if soliloquy is to be tolerated at all in 
drama, this device of thinking aloud must be accepted. 
Shakespeare, however, stretches this dramatic convention 
amazingly. His monologues sometimes contain informa- 
tion and explanations that the author desires to impart to 
the audience. Furthermore, when the wicked Oliver praises 
the good Orlando,® and when the villain Iago praises his 
victim Othello as having “a constant, loving, noble nature” 
(II, i, 298), we have utterances that are hardly possible 
psychologically. Macbeth and Iago recognize their own 
wrong-doing, also, with a completeness that is not realistic- 
ally plausible. Macbeth feels keenly “the deep damna- 
tion” of Duncan’s taking-off; Iago speaks of his own 
“‘knavery.” 

In Shakespeare’s earlier plays we have some monologues 
that are decidedly crude. The treacherous Hume, in ex- 
plaining to us in soliloquy his plot against the Duchess of 
Gloucester, uses the expression “I dare not say . . .”; but 
he should be thinking, not consciously saying. Two lines 
later he uses the naively inappropriate phrase “to be 
plain” : 

for, to be plain, 
They, knowing Dame Hleanor’s aspiring humour, 
Have hired me to undermine the Duchess 


And buzz these conjurations in her brain. 
II Henry VI, I, ii, 94, 96-99. 


In “Richard III,” I, i, 1-41 and I, ili, 324-338, we have 
what have been called programme soliloquies. The Duke 
of Gloucester outlines his purposes, and tells us how he will 
manage to seem a saint when most he plays the devil. But 
his plans to do evil are perhaps less startling than Prince 


1A3 You Like It, I, i, 170-180. 
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Hal’s elaborate scheme to make his evil life add lustre to 
his proposed later career of virtue: 

My reformation, glitt’ring o’er my fault, 

Shall show more goodly and attract more eyes 

Than that which hath no foil to set it off. 

I Henry IV, I, ii, 236-238. 
One of the most difficult of Shakespeare’s troublesome 
soliloquies is that of Brutus in “Julius Cesar,’ II, i, 
10-34. His thought may be summed up thus: “Cesar 
wishes to be crowned; crowning ‘might change his nature’ 
and make him a tyrant; therefore we must kill him, 
although he is now a good ruler.” Critics from Coleridge 
down to the present have been greatly troubled by this 
monologue. Hudson says frankly: “Upon the supposal 
that Shakespeare meant Brutus for a wise and good man, 
the speech seems to me utterly unintelligible.” We should 
expect Brutus the republican to be opposed to any king, 
good or bad; he may well have in mind our modern concep- 
tion, that no man is good enough to be entrusted with 
absolute power, although he does not bring this idea to 
distinct expression. But to kill Cesar because he may 
later deserve death is preposterous. Lynch law, bad as it 
is, at least is an attempt to punish a past offence, not a 
prospective one. We cannot conceive Brutus as saying the 
words of this soliloquy. To be really influenced by con- 
siderations that would startle one if distinctly set forth, is 
no unusual experience. It may be that Shakespeare wishes 
to suggest such an experience here. 
But the difficulties of this soliloquy cannot be entirely 

explained away. In a recent remarkable book, Professor 
Schiicking, of the University of Breslau, points out that 


* Character Problems in Shakespeare’s Plays, London, Harrap, 
1922. 
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Shakespeare retains certain primitive, naive features, which 
he inherits from preceding playwrights. The dramatist’s 
remarkable power of expression and his deep knowledge of 
the human heart have tended to blind us to this fact. His 
soliloquies sometimes represent a primitive form of art, 
and, psychologically, realistically, cannot be fully in- 
terpreted and justified. After all that is possible has been 
said in its defence, this monologue of Brutus is plainly a 
case in point. 


VIII. THE BOASTFUL CHSAR 


It has been often pointed out that Shakespeare’s refer- 
ences to “the mightiest Julius” in his other plays show a 
genuine appreciation of the greatness of the Roman ruler. 
Why is the mighty conqueror represented as weak and un- 
worthy in the play that bears his name? Some critics hold 
that this is done in order that our sympathy may be given 
more completely to Brutus. Schiicking denies the existence 
of this defect, because “the vastness of Cesar’s figure is 
tacitly or openly presupposed in all the happenings of the 
play.”*+ While there is some force in this, almost all the 
commentators feel that the portrayal of Cesar in this play 
is decidedly unsatisfactory. I believe that Brandes is right 
when he holds that this treatment is an artistic mistake, 
and that the inadequate and distorted representation of 
Cesar is a real defect in the drama. 

To most persons it is the boastfulness of Cesar that is 
especially offensive. This feature is not in Plutarch. Why 
should we have it? George Bernard Shaw offers this 
plausible explanation: “Shakespear expressed a view 
which was not even Plutarchian, and [which] must, I fear, 


+The work already cited, p. 44. 
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be referred to the tradition in stage conquerors established 
by Marlowe’s Tamerlane.” * 

But we have already noted that Shakespeare’s play was 
not the first stage representation of Cesar in English. A 
careful study by Professor Harry Morgan Ayres? shows 
that this conception of a boastful conqueror is older than 
Marlowe. The Latin play of “Julius Cesar” by one Muret 
was written before the middle of the sixteenth century. 
The character of Cesar in Muret is carefully modeled on 
the boastful Hercules in the dramas of Seneca. The great 
Roman, “who in Plutarch is a man of pithy and pregnant 
utterance,” is “elaborately transformed [by Muret] into a 
Hercules-like braggart.”* Grévin’s “Cesar” in French, 
played in’ 1558, admittedly follows Muret. The lost 
English plays upon the mighty emperor that preceded 
Shakespeare may well belong in the same tradition; it is 
not necessary to suppose that Shakespeare knew Muret or 
Grévin at first hand. Ayres thinks that the play “Cesar 
and Pompey, or Cesar’s Revenge” (entered in 1606, 
probably written a dozen years earlier) raises “a presump- 
tion that in the author’s treatment of Cesar, . . . he was 
familiar with plays about Cesar which are now lost to us; 
or conscious, at least, of a dramatic tradition which made 
of Cesar a boastful conqueror.” * In Marlowe’s “Tambur- 
laine” the figure of a boastful conqueror comes to an 
ideally complete manifestation ; but the type did not begin 
with Marlowe in English drama. 


1Three Plays for Puritans, 1900, now published by Brentano, 
1h VOO.QG 

a2“Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar in the Light of some other Ver- 
sions,” Publications of the Modern Language Association of 
America, xxv (1910), 188-227. 

3 Ayres, p. 211. 

*See page 771 of his article ‘‘Cesar’s Revenge,’ Publications 
of the Modern Language Association, xxx (1915), 771-787. 
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It is often hardest to see that which is near at hand. 
Shakespeare may have been influenced by “Tamburlaine,” 
and by a traditional conception of a grandiloquent hero 
that was derived from Seneca. I have no doubt that Shaw 
and Ayres are both right in their contentions. But we 
know that the native English drama possessed the figure of 
a boastful ruler who had become proverbial for braggart 
strutting and bombast. When Shakespeare would warn an 
actor against extravagance, against tearing “a passion to 
tatters, to very rags, to split the ears of the groundlings,” 
he says: “I could have such a fellow whipp’d for o’erdoing 
Termagant. It out-herods Herod. Pray you, avoid it.” ? 
Strangely enough, I believe that no play has come down 
to us in which Termagant appears, in spite of statements 
in recognized authorities which suggest the contrary; but 
the modern application of the word must go back to what 
was at one time a well-known figure. The braggart Herod, 
however, is a stock character in the Scripture plays. His 
boastful vaporings, his tall talk, seem to represent some- 
thing which the English common people thought natural 
and fitting in a great ruler. Listen to a few lines from 
Herod in the eighth pageant of the Chester Plays, “The 
Adoration of the Magi.” 


I weilde this world withouten wene, [dowbt 

I beat all those unbuxon beene, [disobedient 

I dryve.the Deyills all by deene [at once, together 
deepe in hell a-downe. 

For I am king of all mankinde, 

I byd, I beat, I loose, I bynde, 

I maister the Moone; take this in mynde 
that I am most of mighte. 

I am the greatest above degree, 

that is or was or ever shall be. 


+ Hamlet, III, ii, 10-16. 
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The Sonne it dare not shyne on me 
if I byd hym goe downe; 

No rayne to fall shall none be free, 

nor no Lord have that Liberty 

that dare abide, and I bid flee, lif 
but I shall cracke his Crowne.* 


Herod’s language is equally preposterous in the 
Coventry pageant of the Shearmen and Taylors. He de- 
clares : 


For all the whole Orient is under mine obedience, 
And prince am I of purgatory and chief captain of hell. 


Where can you have a more greater succour 
Than to behold my person that is so gay? 


He that had the grace alway thereon to think, 
Live he might alway without either meat or drink. 


From Jupiter by descent and cousin to the great God, 
And named the most redounded King Herod.? 


The popular mind cannot easily conceive of great power 
without the accompaniment of grandiloquent speech. 
Hence some of the speeches put in the mouth of God him- 
self in our early Scripture plays are given a good measure 
of very human boastfulness. 

It is not in Latin drama but in English that we find the 
most influential literary prototype of the boastful Cesar. 
To a modern reader this braggart quality in Shakespeare’s 
portrayal of the great emperor is the most unpleasant 
feature of the play.*® 


1 Deimling’s edition, Early English Text Soc., Part I, p. 167. 
I have modernized the use of v and wu. 

2See Manly, Specimens of the Pre-Shaksperean Drama, Ginn, 
1897, Vol. I, pp. 137-138. The spelling is here modernized. 

®Hlsewhere in this book, pp. 23-24, I comment on the anti- 
democratic spirit of this play. 
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IX. THE DISPUTED AUTHORSHIP 


Nearly fifty years ago the late F. G. Fleay propounded 
the view that the play of “Julius Cesar,” as we have it, 
was extensively revised by Ben Jonson from the form 
in which Shakespeare wrote it; and that the play is in 
fact “two plays in one, ‘Cesar’s Tragedy’ and ‘Cesar’s 
Revenge.’”* Ina recent book Mr. J. M. Robertson accepts 
these conjectures of Fleay and adds others of his own.? 
Jt will be most convenient to give in parentheses the refer- 
ences to his book. No attempt will be made to cover all of 
Mr. Robertson’s points. Indeed, in addition to what he 
believes, he speaks of “a ground for surmise” about this 
(127), “a bare possibility” of that (133), “the possible 
presence of Drayton” (132), ete., until one’s head swims. 

The view that “Julius Cesar’ as we have it “is an 
abridgement of Shakespeare’s play made by Ben Jonson” 
was probably suggested to Fleay originally by the fact, 
already brought out here in section three, that Jonson 
claims to quote a line from the play as objectionable, and 
that his stricture does not apply to the form of the line 
that now appears in the text. But Fleay’s view, speculative 
and difficult as it is, is only a starting-point for Robert- 
son’s intricate theory, which may be summarized as fol- 
lows: “ ‘Julius Cesar’ was originally composed by Marlowe 
prior to 1590, and revised in 1595 or soon afterwards by 
Drayton and Chapman. The play at this stage of its devel- 
opment ended with the present third act. About 1602 
Shakespeare revised an old play,” perhaps called “Czesar’s 
Revenge.” At a later period, either about 1607 or after 

1 Shakespeare Manual, Macmillan, 1876, pp. 38-39, 262-270; 
The Life and Work of Shakespeare, Nimmo, 1886, pp. 214-216. 


2The Shakespeare Canon, Routledge, 1922. Part II, “The 
Origination of Julius Cesar” occupies pp. 66-154. 
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Shakespeare’s death, “some one, probably Jonson, com- 
pressed the two dramas into the present composition known 
as Shakespeare’s ‘Julius Cesar.’ ” * 

Fleay and Robertson give plausibility to their specula- 
tions by basing them upon striking peculiarities of the play. 
But both of them, Robertson especially, attach an im- 
possible importance to such matters as once-used words, 
peculiarities of phrasing, and parallel passages. These are 
the slipperiest evidence in the world. 

In general Robertson has a low estimate of “Julius 
Cesar” as compared with “the flaming power of 
‘Coriolanus’” and “the wealth of portraiture flung into 
‘Antony and Cleopatra?” (79). But although the 
portrayal of Cleopatra is marvellous, the play of “Antony 
and Cleopatra” breaks up into forty-two separate scenes. 
The stage has always found “Julius Cesar” far more 
effective than the other Roman plays. Mr. William Archer, 
in his vigorous refutation of Robertson’s view,” says of this 
play: “If we are to reconcile its stage history with Mr. 
Robertson’s criticism, we must suppose it that contradic- 
tion in terms, a very strong chain composed of very weak 
links.” Mr. Archer rightly calls the play “an example of 
Shakespeare’s technique at its best.” 

Some passages which trouble Mr. Robertson have -been 
discussed earlier in these studies. Fleay noted that “the 
phrase ‘bear me hard’ (or ‘bear Cesar hard’) occurs thrice 
in this play (J, ii, 8317; II, i, 215; III, i, 157) and nowhere 
else in Shakespeare. “But it occurs in Jonson’s ‘Cati- 


+The quotations are from p. 267 of Professor T. S. Graves’ 
valuable bibliography, ‘‘Recent Literature of the English Renais- 
sance,” Studies in Philology, University of North Carolina, April, 
1928 (XX), 244-292. 

?The Contemporary Review, June, 1922, 746-753. 
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line’” (Robertson, 73). A person may use a certain locu- 
tion, a turn of phrase, for a time, and not before or 
after. When the community as a whole shows this passing 
partiality for a phrase, we are apt to call the expression 
slang. 

Mr. Archer shows? that the new charge of “supporting 
robbers,” which is brought against Cesar by Brutus in IV, 
i, 23, and which troubles Mr. Robertson greatly, was 
suggested by some words of Brutus in Plutarch belonging 
to this very scene. On different grounds Robertson objects 
to Antony’s address to the corpse of Cesar, ITI, i, 254-275 
(118); to the disparagement of Lepidus, IV, i, 12-40 
(101) ; and to “the sudden dispute between Antony and 
Octavius as to which of their commands shall make the 
right wing,” V, i, 16-20 (101). These are all vivid bits 
of anticipation, historical prolepsis. When Antony 
prophesies “domestic fury and fierce civil strife’ accom- 
panied with “blood and destruction,” we are to feel that he 
is unconsciously foretelling, among other things, his own 
self-inflicted death. The unimportance and the later dis- 
appearance of Lepidus, and the oncoming strife between 
Antony and Octavius, are salient features in the great 
mass of happenings which the spectators or readers of the 
play have in mind. In these places Shakespeare makes us 
feel vividly “the future in the instant.” One might as 
well object to the great Temple Garden scene in Part I of 
“Henry VI” (II, iv), because the prophecy “This quarrel 
will drink blood another day” does not especially concern 
Parti. 

Robertson does not like the character of Portia as 
portrayed in the play (90 ff.) ; but Shakespeare followed 
Plutarch, and few readers will regret that he did so. 

1 Article cited, p. 750. 
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Various points brought out by Fleay, Robertson, and 
E. H. C. Oliphant? do suggest that the play experienced 
some revision, that all of the parts were not composed in 
their present form at the same time. But the reviser may 
well have been Shakespeare himself, even for the line that 
Ben Jonson ridiculed. 

The crowning performance of Mr. Robertson is the 
attributing of Antony’s speech at Cesar’s funeral, the great 
feature of the entire play and one of the world’s recognized 
literary masterpieces, to Marlowe (119 ff.). Mr. M. A. 
Bayfield found the end-stopped lines of this address, which 
trouble Robertson, to be highly expressive. He says: 


Never perhaps has Shakespeare’s unapproachable genius 
shown itself greater than in this achievement of the ut- 
most oratorical effectiveness in spite of, and yet partly by 
means of, a deliberate rejection of rhythmical grace and 
form. Antony poses as a poor speaker, ‘no orator as Brutus 
is’ but ‘a plain blunt man,’ the utmost of whose art is to 
‘speak right on’; and in that réle, that he may gain the ear 
of his audience in preparation for his ultimate purpose, 
he adopts in this prelude [the first 36 lines of his speech] 
a style which superficially is as inartistic as can well be 
imagined.” 


Mr. Robertson’s assigning of this whole speech to Marlowe 
will rank among the curiosities of criticism. Why did 
Marlowe not display this marvellous dramatic power in 
the plays that we accept as his? 

Fleay and Robertson are ingenious, acute, stimulating. 
But they do not seem to me to appreciate the heavy burden 
of proof that rests upon them. In literary productions, 

*The Modern Language Review, Jan., 1909, 191-192. 


2A Study of Shakespeare’s Versification, Cambridge University 
Press, 1920, p. 48. 
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as in actual history, it is perhaps a part of probability that 
some improbable things will happen. In their practice of 
inferring large conclusions from scattered bits of evidence, 
these scholars seem to me to claim supernatural power. 
Mr. Robertson is the legitimate successor of Fleay. “The 
spirit of Elijah doth rest on Elisha.” 

Mr. Robertson’s closing words are: “It was not Shakes- 
peare who set out to portray Cesar and failed.” Did the 
dramatist make this attempt? Let us rather say: it was’ 
Shakespeare who set out to make an effective stage-play 
out of the circumstances connected with Cesar’s death, and 
succeeded, succeeded supremely.* 


X. THE POWER OF THE PLAY? 


Upon the stage this play is exceedingly effective. It con- 
stantly makes its appeal to the mind through both the eye 
and.the ear. The craftsmen and the tribunes, the stately 
procession, the mysterious warning of the soothsayer, the 
careful manipulation of Brutus by the crafty Cassius, the 
dark gathering of the conspirators, the hesitation and in- 


1 Since the above section was written, I have read The Author- 
ship of Julius Cesar, by William Wells, Routledge, 1923. Mr. 
Wells thinks “that this play, as we now have it, is a more or less 
drastic revision of an earlier play by Marlowe, which revision was 
undertaken, in the first place, by Shakespeare, but afterwards 
entrusted to Beaumont to complete’ (p. 1384). Mr. Wells, like 
Robertson, makes Marlowe the author of the play in its first 
form. The book is studiously fair, and deserves careful reading, 
but I feel that the presumption is against this elaborate theory. 

In the annual Shakespeare lecture of The British Academy for 
1924, Dr. E. K. Chambers ably opposes the hypercritical skep- 
ticism of Robertson and others concerning the usually accepted 
Shakespeare canon. (Vhe Disintegration of Shakespeare, Milford, 
Oxford University Press, pamphlet.) 

2Reprinted from the writer’s edition of Julius Cesar, 1901, 
now published by World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. Pp. xxxviii-xl. 
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decision of the unconscious victim, the pomp of the senate 
chamber, the stabbing of the astonished Cesar, the mob 
swayed this way and that by the dignified Brutus and the 
skillful Antony, the quarrel scene, the ghostly visitor, the 
stress and strain of the final battles, and the self-inflicted 
deaths of Cassius and Brutus,—these parts are not all 
poetical, and they are not all life-like in the fullest mean- 
ing of that word, but they are all intensely dramatic. 
These scenes and incidents make up one connected series ; 
they constitute a mighty complication, entanglement, fol- 
lowed by a resolution, a steady progress to a definite con- 
clusion. Only those portions and aspects of the entire 
story are presented which are really dramatic, which at 
the same time occupy the eye by the stir and movement of 
life, and interest the mind by the constant play of character 
upon character. Not only is history departed from when 
that will add to dramatic effectiveness ; sight improbabili- 
ties are permitted for the same purpose. What likelihood, 
for example, that in real life the funeral of such a ruler as 
Cesar would follow immediately after his assassination? 
And Plutarch does not so represent it. Shakespeare does 
not attempt primarily to secure an outward realism, or to 
write charming poetry; he does give us deeply real char- 
acters and a thrilling action. - 
Since “Julius Cesar” has always been a favorite play 
upon the stage, why is it never reckoned among the 
supreme tragedies of the dramatist, such as “Hamlet,” 
“Othello,” “King Lear” and “Macbeth”? For one thing, 
the stoical, reserved nature of Brutus makes it practically 
impossible that he should be a tragic hero of the most 
effective kind. Hamlet, Othello, Lear, and Macbeth, 
thwarted by hostile circumstances and assailed by bitter 
enemies, all pour forth torrents of passion; the very depths 
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of their souls are laid bare before us. Such unchecked self- 
expression is necessary to a tragedy, a soul-tempest, of the 
most intense type. But Brutus cannot unpack his heart in 
this unrestrained fashion. “The noblest Roman of them 
all” lives a reserved, self-controlled, high-minded life; and 
his dying thought is,— 


My keart doth joy that yet in all my life 
I found no man but he was true to me. 


IS MALVOLIO A PURITAN? 


WHEN Maria first conceives the plot against Malvolio, 
and promises to “gull him into a nayword, and make him 
a common recreation,” we have the following bit of 
dialogue : 

Sir Toby. Possess us, possess us. Tell us something of him. 

Maria. Marry, sir, sometimes he is a kind of puritan. 

Sir Andrew. O, if I thought that, I’d beat him like a dog! 

Sir Toby. What, for being a puritan? Thy exquisite reason, dear 
knight? 

Sir Andrew. I have no exquisite reason for’t, but I have reason 
good enough. 

Maria. The devil a puritan that he is, or anything constantly, 
but a time-pleaser; an affection’d ass, that cons state 
without book and utters it by great swarths; the best 
persuaded of himself, so cramm’d, as he thinks, with 
excellencies, that it is his grounds of faith that all that 
look on him love him; and on that vice in him will my 
revenge find notable cause to work. 

Twelfth Night, II, iii, 149-166. 


Some critics, noting that Malvolio is here called “a 
kind of puritan,” consider him to be a member of that de- 
spised group. Others oppose this view, and cite Maria’s 
later words, “The devil a puritan that he is.” It is clear 
that it is no discredit to Malvolio to have the disfavor of 
the foolish Sir Andrew. On the whole, the authorities 
cited by Furness would not look upon the haughty steward 
as one of the company of the saints. 

I teel that Malvolio must be accepted as a Puritan if we 
are to get the full flavor of the satirical comments upon 


him in Act III, Scene iv. The humor of the tormentors 
146 
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does not become really exquisite unless Malvolio has looked 
upon the favor of God as his especial possession, the devil 
as his bitter enemy, prayer as his peculiar gift and 
privilege, and holiness as his permanent condition. With 
these assumptions, the ironical comments of his baiters, 
combined with the horrified countenance of the tormented 
saint, furnish the perfection of comedy. Listen: 


Sir Toby. Which way is he, in the name of sanctity? If all 
the devils of hell be drawn in little, and Legion himself 
possess’d him, yet I’ll speak to him. 

Fabian. Here he is, here he is. How is’t with you, sir? How 
is’t with you, man? 

Malwolic. Go off; I discard you. Let me enjoy my private. Go 
off, {| dlgal 

Maria. Lo, how hollow the fiend speaks within him! Did 
not I tell you? Sir Toby, my lady prays you to have a 
eare of him. 

Malvolio. Ah, ha! Does she so? 

Sir Toby. Go to, go to; peace, peace. We must deal gently with 
him. Let me alone. How do you, Malvolio? How is’t 
with you? What, man, defy the devil! Consder, he’s 
an enemy to mankind. 

Maivolio. Do you know what you say? 

Maria. La you, an you speak ill of the devil, how he takes it 
at heart! Pray God he be not bewitch’d! 

° . ° 4 . ° ° ° . . ° ° ° 

i Sipad IN pe Mea) DRE O What, man, ’tis not for gravity to play at 
cherry-pit with Satan. Hang him, foul collier! 

Maria. Get him to say his prayers, good Sir Toby, get him to 
pray. 

Malwvolic. My prayers, minx! 

Maria. No, I warrant you, he will not hear of godliness. 

III, iv, 93-118, 128-135. 


Maria is the supreme genius in this badgering of 
Malvolio, with Sir Toby a close second. Both give him 
painful stabs; but it is Maria who deftly twists the knife in 
the wound: “he will not hear of godliness.” 

It is worthy of notice that the name Malvolio is ap- 


.o 
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propriate for a Puritan. The character Malevole in John 
Marston’s play “The Malcontent’? may well have sug- 
gested the name; for Professor E. E. Stoll has shown that 
“The Malcontent” is older than “As You Like It,’* and 
scholars usually consider that play earlier than “Twelfth 
Night.” In Marston’s play the banished Duke Altofronto 
has returned to Genoa in disguise, and has taken the name 
Malevole, which means “the man of ill-will, the malcon- 
tent.” That Malvolio’s name is undoubtedly intended to 
express the same meaning, his character shows. He is the 
sour, discontented one. He has the Puritan antipathy to 
popular recreations. Fabian explains his grudge against 
the self-righteous steward on this score: “He brought 
me out o’ favour with my lady about a bear-baiting here” 
(II, v, 8-10). Sir Toby voices the challenge of all 
pleasure-lovers to the Puritan spirit: “Dost thou think, 
because thou art virtuous, there shall be no more cakes and 
ale?” (II, iii, 123-125). 

Five times Malvolio uses the name “Jove” in a way that 
is most inappropriate to a Puritan. There can be no 
question that the word was “God” in the original text 
in all five places. The act of May, 1606, “for the pre- 
venting and avoiding of the great abuse of the Holy Name 
of God in Stage playes, Interludes, Maygames, Shows and 
such like,” provides that, if any person shall in such per- 
formances “jestingly or prophanely speak or use the Holy 
Name of God or of Christ Jesus, or of the Holy Ghost or 
of the Trinity,” he shall be fined ten pounds for each 
offence. I am confident that, when “Twelfth Night” was 
printed in 1623, Malvolio’s “God” was most inappropriately 

1 Modern Philology, III, 281 ff. 


2 Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Government Regulation of the Eliza- 
bethan Drama, The Columbia University Press, 1908, pp. 19 f. 
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changed to “Jove,” in order to conform to this statute. We 
may be very sure, I think, that the enraptured steward, 
when completely deceived by the forged letter, was intended 
by Shakespeare to say: “Well, God, not I, is the doer of 
this, and He is to be thanked” (III, iv, 91-92). 

Many eminent students of Shakespeare, however, refuse 
to consider Malvolio a Puritan. Hunter seems almost 
alone in insisting that Shakespeare intends in this play 
to hold up to ridicule the obnoxious sect, and to expose “to 
public odium the dark features of the Puritan character.” * 
Mr. William Archer, an especially competent critic, holds 
that the view that makes of Malvolio “a satirical type of 
the Puritan as Shakespeare conceived him, will not hold 
ground for a moment. ....No one who reads the play 
without a preconceived theory can find in Malvolio the 
smallest trace of the zealot. All that can by any stretch of 
language be called Puritanism in his conduct redounds en- 
tirely to his honour.” And Rolfe insists that Malvolio at 
no time talked like a Puritan “when he came to reprove the 
midnight roysterers.” ? 


The Puritan characters in Ben Jonson’s plays certainly 
do not greatly resemble Malvolio. It needs only their 
names to tell us that Win-the-fight Littlewit, Zeal-of-the- 
land Busy, and Tribulation Wholesome belong to the com- 
pany of the elect. And when Tribulation Wholesome 
enters, his speech bewrayeth him: 

These chastisements are common to the saints, 
And such rebukes we of the separation 
Must bear with willing shoulders, as the trials 


Sent forth to tempt our frailties. 
The Alchemist, 111, i, 1-4. 


1Wurness’ edition of Twelfth Night, p. 397. 
2Furness, 399 f. and 130. 
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Rabbi Zeal-of-the-land Busy, when urged to accompany 
the Littlewits to Bartholomew Fair, and there eat roast pig 
with them, says with hypocritical unction: 


In the way of comfort to the weak, I will go and eat. I will 
eat exceedingly, and prophesy; there may be a good use made of 


it too, now I think on’t: by the public eating of swine’s flesh, to. 


profess our hate and loathing of Judaism, whereof the brethren 
stand taxed. I will therefore eat, yea, I will eat exceedingly. 
Bartholomew Fair, I, i. 


From the foregoing, it is clear in any case that Shakes- 
peare does not satirize the Puritans in the person of 
Malvolio in the broad, unmistakable manner of Ben Jonson. 
Indeed, his attitude is so genial and impartial that one 
critic says shrewdly: “The passages where Puritanism is 
directly referred to seem to satirize its detractors quite as 
much as its professors.” + 

It must be admitted that both my own argument in 
favor of regarding Malvolio as a Puritan, and that of those 
who take the opposite view, are too general, too “high- 
priori,” to be convincing. What we need is some direct 
evidence as to how Shakespeare’s contemporaries inter- 
preted the play. Fortunately Professor Lawrence Mason 
of Yale University has called attention to just the testi- 
mony that we need.? A poem by Bishop Henry King, who 
was a young man of twenty-four when Shakespeare died, is 
decisive on this point. I cite the poem in full. 


To his Friends of Christ-Church upon the mislike 
of the Marriage of the Arts acted at Woodstock. 


But is it true, the Court mislik’t the Play, 

That Christ-Church and the Arts have lost the day; 
That Ignoramus should so far excell, 

Their Hobby-horse from ours hath born the Bell? 


1Innis in his edition of Twelfth Night, Heath, 1895, p. 182. 
2 Modern Language Notes, April, 1918, p. 205. 
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Troth you are justly serv’d, that would present 
Ought unto them, but shallow merriment; 
Or to your Marriage-table did admit 

men ests that are stronger far in smell then wit. 


Had some quaint Bawdry larded ev’ry Scene, 
Some fawning Sychophant, or courted queane; 
Had there appear’d some sharp cross-garter’d man 
Whom their loud laugh might nick-name Puritan, 
Cas’d up in factious breeches and small ruffe, 

That hates the surplis, and defies the cuffe: 

Then sure they would have given applause to crown 
That which their ignorance did now cry down. 


~~ Let me advise, when next you do bestow ~ 
Your pains on men that do but little know, 
You do no Chorus nor a Comment lack, 
Which may expound and construe ev’ry Act: 
That it be short and slight; for if’t be good 

: Tis long, and neither lik’t nor understood. 

Know tis Court fashion still to discommend 

All that which they want brain to comprehend.? 


Summing up then, we must admit that in “Twelfth 
Night” Shakespeare does not ridicule Puritanism in those 
outward characteristics which were usually mimicked upon 
the stage; but the claim that he does satirize its more in- 
ward features—its proud assumption of complete holiness, 
its boasted hostility to the devil and all his works, its claim 
to persoual intimacy with God and to the possession of 
His especial favor—this claim cannot be disposed of so 
easily. The poem just given makes it clear that Shakes- 
peare’s audience did recognize Malvolio as a Puritan. 

1The English Poems of Henry King, D.D. 1592-1669. Collected 
and edited by Lawrence Mason, Ph.D., Yale Univ. Press, 1914, 
pp. 28-29. 
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THE stage of an Elizabethan public theatre is thought to 
have been constructed substantially in accordance with the 
following ground-plan: 


Tiring 
Room 


uj 
ee ee 


Door Curtain Door 


Outer Stage 


Gallery 


Conjectural Ground-plan of the Fortune Theater 


1In April, 1909, the writer published an article in Modern 
Philology with the title “Alternation in the Staging of Shake- 
speare’s Plays.” In that paper the supposed method of staging 
five of Shakespeare’s scenes was discussed. In the case of two of 
the scenes there treated, some estimate of the nature and dramatic 
value of the scenes was expressed. The remarks upon those two 
scenes are here reprinted with a brief introduction. 
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The writer has elsewhere stated what has been called 
the theory of alternation staging in the following words: 


Professor Alois Brandl believes that, inasmuch as the 
back [inner] stage was furnished and arranged to represent 
in a rough way each specific indoor scene, two back scenes 
representing decidedly different interiors could not come 
in succession, since this would give no opportunity to 
change the furnishings, and the Elizabethan audiences had 
not learned to wait. In “Antony and Cleopatra” a scene in 
a room of one palace is free to follow or precede another 
palace scene, whether in Rome or Alexandria. But Brandl 
thinks that Shakespeare was compelled to insert at least 
one front scene whenever two back scenes with different 
settings would otherwise come together.’ 


If there is any truth whatever in the theory of alterna- 
tion staging, there would be an especial occasion and reason 
for it in connection with an indoor scene which called for 
an unusually elaborate setting of the inner stage. Some 
of these scenes, such as an elaborate judicial proceeding, a 
coronation, or some other state function, might well require 
the use of the entire stage; but even though the players 
overflowed upon the front stage, the properties which 
especially indicated the indoor nature of the scene would 
presumably be massed upon the rear stage, which resembled 
a room in being under cover. Such a scene may be termed 
a full scene, in distinction from one which is supposed to 
be confined to either the front or the rear stage. . 

I desire to show that each of the following scenes prob- 
ably owes either its existence or at least the form which it 


1from “Shakespeare’s Stage and Modern Adaptations,” The 
Views about Hamlet and Other Essays, Boston, 1904, p. 128. 
Brandl’s view is found in his Introduction to a new edition of 
the Schlegel-Tieck translation of Shakespeare, Leipzig, 1897. 
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takes to the convenience of staging that part of the play 
which is concerned: The Merchant of Venice, III, v; The 
Winter's Tale, V, ii. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, III, v 


Scene iv of Act III takes place in a room in Portia’s 
house in Belmont, and presumably was played upon the 
rear stage. The great trial scene before the Duke, Act IV, 
scene i, while primarily an indoor scene and belonging 
especially to the rear stage, undoubtedly overflowed upon 
the front stage, and was a full scene. The opening direc- 
tion in the Folio is: Enter the Duke, the Magnijficoes, 
Anthonio, Bassanio, and Gratiano. Others, not specified, 
enter also. Soon Shylock comes in, later the disguised 
Portia and Nerissa. This scene was probably presented 
with all the pomp and display then attainable; this would 
concern especially the costumes worn, but some care would 
naturally be expended in preparing the rear stage. 

The scene that comes between these two that have just 
been described may well be in the main a stop-gap, planned 
to interest the audience while the rear stage is being made 
ready for the trial scene. The act-divisions of “The Mer- 
chant of Venice” are given in the First Folio; the scene- 
divisions are not indicated, but seem to be clear. The scene 
in question appears to be laid in Portia’s garden. Launce- 
lot begins by insisting to Jessica that her father’s sins will 
be laid upon her; “therefore be 0’ good cheer, for truly I 
think you are damned.” Jessica pleads that her husband 
has made her a Christian; but Launcelot blames him for 
this very thing. “This making of Christians will raise the 
price of hogs: if we grow all to be pork-eaters, we shall 
not shortly have a rasher on the coals for money.” Lorenzo 
entering, Jessica reports to him their conversation. 
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Lorenzo answers with a charge against the jesting servant: 
“The Moor is with child by you, Launcelot.” This turn is 
most uncalled for, a gratuitous blot upon our happy 
Launcelot and upon a charming play. Lorenzo next com- 
mands Launcelot, “Go in, sirrah; bid them prepare for 
dinner.” Launcelot quibbles over the meaning of Lorenzo’s 
words. At last the latter insists that the servant shall 
“anderstand a plain man in his plain meaning,” and the 
servant goes into the house. Jessica then utters a 
panegyric upon Portia, declaring enthusiastically that “the 
poor rude world hath not her fellow.” With some charming 
banter between the young bride and groom the scene 
closes. 

Now what is this scene for? It does furnish relief before 
the intense trial scene, and to some this will seem a suffi- 
cient reason for its existence. The feature in it that bears 
most directly upon the play is Jessica’s tribute to Portia; 
but a few added lines in the moonlight scene would have 
served just as well. All the rest of the scene is super- 
fluous, and one feature, as has been noted, is also offensive. 
Although the scene gives some charming humorous relief, 
I suggest, on the whole, that Shakespeare, having nothing 
to do while the rear stage is being prepared, is here doing 
nothing in an interesting way. 

The two scenes which follow the trial before the Duke 
are played out of doors, one on a street of Venice, the 
other, the moonlight scene, in Portia’s garden at Belmont. 
These are presumably played on the front stage, and the 
rear stage is not again needed. 


THE WINTER’S TALE, V, ii 


Students of Shakespeare have been very much puzzled 
by the fact that the reconciliation of Leontes and Polixenes, 
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and the discovery of the parentage of Perdita, of which we 
learn in scene ii of Act V of “The Winter’s Tale,” are 
merely reported by certain gentlemen of the court, who 
have no claim upon our interest, and whose affected lan- 
guage seems at times decidedly inappropriate. We should 
expect these occurrences to be acted out before us and to 
enthrall us with their joy and pathos. The description of 
the statue of Hermione, “newly performed by the rare 
Italian master, Julio Romano,” is, to be sure, a most help- 
ful-touch of preparation for the close of the play. After 
the Shepherd and Clown enter, we have some deliciously 
naive comedy. The Clown insists: , 

I was a gentleman born before my father; for the king’s son 
took me by the hand, and called me brother; and then the two 
kings called my father brother; and then the prince my brother 
and the princess my sister called my father father; and so we 


wept, and there was the first gentleman-like tears that ever we 
shed. 

Shepherd. We may live, son, to shed many more. 

Clown. Ay; or else ’twere hard luck, being in so preposterous 


estate as we are. 
Li. 150-159. 


This touch of humor gives a helpful bit of relief before 
the intense statue scene. The scene-divisions are taken 
from the First Folio. 

Why was this scene put into narrative? Would it not 
have been true in this case that “things seen are mightier 
than things heard”? Dr. Furness, in his monumental 
edition of this play, brings together the answers of a num- 
ber of critics to this question, and then adds an entirely 
new explanation of his own. I indicate by brief quota- 
tions the more important suggestions. 


It was, I suppose, only to spare his own labor that the 
poet put this whole scene into narrative,.... the two 
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kings might have met upon the stage, and, after the exam- 
ination of the old Shepherd, the young lady might have 
been recognized in sight of the spectators.’ 

Probably this scene is given in narrative that the para- 
mount interest of the play may rest, as it ought to do, 
with the restoration of Hermione.’ 

What was Shakespeare’s motive for conveying by nar- 
rative what he might have made so pathetic in representa- 
tion? This is the more strange and provoking, inasmuch 
as narrative is by no means his forte, except when it is 
combined with action or passion; and those euphuistic gen- 
tlemen talk mere epigram and antithesis..... I suspect 
Shakespeare was hurried in his latter scenes, and could com- 
pose this sort of dialogue with the least aid from inspiration.° 

The poet has wisely placed this recognition of Perdita be- 
hind the scenes, otherwise the play would have been too 
full of powerful scenes..... The mere relation of this 
meeting is in itself a rare masterpiece of prose description.“ 

It is easy to see that Shakespeare was here in a hurry to 
conclude; the play would have been complete had that which 
is here narrated been placed on the stage.” 

Shakespeare gives merely a description of the reconcilia- 
tion of Leontes and Polixenes and of the recognition of 
Perdita, either out of regard to the scheme of the play, 
which is already long drawn out, or else to avoid weaken- 
ing the effect of the final scene by having it preceded by 
one of a similar purport..... It is manifest that the 
Poet devoted an especial care to this portion of his drama; 
the antitheses and parallelisms are arranged artistically, the 
metaphors and the style are harmoniously rounded. We 
have an amusing offset to the ceremonious and artistic prose 
of the earlier portion of the scene in the downright prose 
of the two Clowns with their delicious simplicity over their 
newly born nobility.* 

1 Johnson. 4 Gervinus. 


? Harness. 5 Guizot. 
2? Hartley Coleridge. ° Delius. 
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Ts it not allowable to suppose that Shakespeare was afraid 
of his actors? He knew, none so well, how easily deep 
and tragic emotion may be converted by a single false 
expression into not merely comedy, but even farce..... 
Let us vividly picture to ourselves what might be fairly 
termed the joyous, ebullient antics of Leontes, first begging 
pardon of Polixenes, then hugging Florizel, then worrying 
Perdita with his embraces, then wringing the old Shep- 
herd’s hand, who was crying vigorously and probably with 
superfluous noise,—and I think we shall be quite aware that 
unless all the characters were assumed by actors of com- 
manding power, the scene would degenerate into farce and 
end amid uproarious jeers.* 


Hartley Coleridge and Guizot believe that Shakespeare 
has here lost a great dramatic opportunity ; and I have long 
been inclined to agree with them. I cannot think that the 
dramatist’s hurry or his desire to avoid labor are probable 
explanations of the difficulty. There may seem to be some 
force in the suggestion of Harness; but our interest in 
Perdita hardly rivals or imperils that which Hermione 
inspires. The mother lives in the daughter, and shares 
all her glory. The theory of Delius that it was necessary 
“to avoid weakening the effect of the final scene by having 
it preceded by one of a similar purport,” deserves due con- 
sideration. But would not the ecstatic joy at the recovery 
of Perdita be in decided contrast with the religious 
solemnity of that intense moment when Hermione, the 
statue, flushes into life, and comes back to the world of 
human love? Though the two scenes are in some ways 
similar, are they not in many ways contrasted ? 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch very properly makes fun of 
Gervinus for fearing that a play can be “too full of power- 


1 Hurness. 
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ful scenes,” and for calling this particular scene “a rare 
masterpiece of prose description”; and he frankly con- 
fesses himself baffled.? 

The acute suggestion of Dr. Furness, the honored 
master of us all, is very fascinating. But is there anything 
for which Shakespeare is unwilling to trust his actors? 
The first condition and the constant necessity of dramatic 
writing is that the actors be trusted. And is it probable 
that the dramatist who had trusted them for “Hamlet,” 
“Othello,” “King Lear,” and “Macbeth,” and who trusts 
them here for the great statue scene, mutilated his play 
at this point because he was afraid of them? I confess 
that I am “afraid of” this ingenious explanation. 

It is a complete anticlimax, after all the wealth of critical 
sagacity that has been expended upon this scene, to sug- 
gest that it owes its present form to the need of an open- 
air, front scene, during the progress of which the rear stage 
may be carefully arranged for the crowning statue scene. 
The long-desired meeting of the two kings and the dis- 
covery of Perdita’s identity have taken place in the privacy 
of the palace, but the news at once flies about the streets. 
During this scene of narration, the rear stage, which has 
just served as a room in Leontes’ palace, can be trans- 
formed into the interior of a chapel in Paulina’s house, 
where, upon a pedestal behind a curtain, stands the waiting 
statue. 

Since Hermione and Perdita appear together only in the 
closing scene, where Perdita speaks but five lines, a modern 
star actress sometimes takes both réles, another person 
assuming the part of Perdita during this final scene. It 
is quite conceivable that Shakespeare’s company might give 
both parts to some young man especially gifted in present- 

2 Shakespeare’s Workmanship, N. Y., 1917, pp. 265-268. 
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ing females réles. The remarkable likeness between mother 
and daughter which the play demands would thus be 
assured. The absence of both Hermione and Perdita from 
V, ii, would facilitate this arrangement. It is possible 
that this suggestion furnishes a further explanation of the 
fact that Perdita is not allowed to appear in person in this 
scene. 

If the intense power of the final scene was duly brought 
out in Shakespeare’s own day—and we must suppose that 
in some good measure it was—great care was necessarily 
given to the proper arrangement of the rear stage. There 
is perhaps nothing else so fine in the literature of this play 
as the comments of Lady Martin (Helen Faucit). She 
tells us of the religious care which she bestowed upon every 
detail of this great scene, until at last, as one critic of her 
acting expresses it, “the solemnized hearts of the spectators 
were free to beat once more.” In Shakespeare’s day also, 
the preparation for that thrilling experience when the 
statue comes to life and descends from its pedestal would 
naturally be made with the utmost care. We have seen 
that the preceding scene has perplexed the critics, and that 
no two of them agree in explaining its peculiar character. 
The reason that has been indicated, drawn from practical 
stage convenience, would explain both the form of the 
scene and why it is that we have such puzzled and con- 
tradictory interpretations from the commentators. 


THE FIFTH ACT OF “ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA” 


I 


THERE are some puzzling features in that striking ex- 
pression of the genius of Shakespeare “Antony and Cleo- 
patra.” Two of these features that concern Act V will be 
discussed later in this paper. 

Professor Schiicking insists that in the first three Acts 
Cleopatra is a vulgar courtesan, that during the close of 
Act IV and the whole of Act V she is a heroic queen, and 
that this development of her character is a sheer im- 
possibility.t In its relation to the first part of the play, he 
contends, the closing Act forms a complete non sequitur, a 
glorious inconsistency. 


sai 


I believe that Shakespeare deliberately sought to in- 
tensify and idealize the mutual devotion of the princely 
lovers, Antony and Cleopatra. On this supposition, we can 
see the purpose of certain features of the play that can- 
not well be explained otherwise. 

Freytag pointed out that the logical resolving incident 

of the play, the fatal decision of Antony to return to 
Cleopatra, is not presented at all.2 We have been told 
+ LL. L. Schiicking, Character Problems in Shakespeare’s Plays, 


London, Harrap, 1922, pp. 119 ff. 
2 Die Technik des Dramas, 7Tte Aufl., Leipzig, 1894, 64-65; in 
the English translation, 2d ed., Chicago, 1896, 71-72. 
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plainly that Antony “will to his Egyptian dish again”; 
but we are not permitted to witness the mental struggle 
that culminates in that desperate choice. This is in line 
with the dramatist’s purpose to minimize the relation 
between Antony and Octavia in order to glorify that be- 
tween him and Cleopatra. Indeed, the play denies the 
very existence of the legitimate children of Antony and 
Octavia: 

Have I my pillow left unpress’d in Rome, 

Forborne the getting of a lawful race, 

And by a gem of women, to be abus’d 


By one that looks on feeders? [ 
III, xiii, 106-109. 


In this way also, we may explain the troublesome mis- 
placement of the scene between Antony and the Sooth- 
sayer, II, iii, 10-42, in our present text. Professor H. D. 
Gray of Stanford University has shown convincingly that, 
in its present position, the scene is impossible. Antony 
cannot originally have been meant to say, before he is 
even married to Octavia, “I will to Egypt.” Professor 
Gray specifies the contradictions and inconsistencies caused 
by this displacement. At the close of Act II, after Antony 
had become oppressed by the “holy, cold, and still con- 
versation” of Octavia, “after he had wearied of such un- 
satisfying pastimes as cock and quail fighting with the 
punctilious Cesar, after he had tried and failed to free 
himself from Cleopatra’s power,” then he might naturally 
give up the hard contest, and say, “I will to Egypt.” 2 

Was not this disarrangement one more attempt to 
minimize the connection between Antony and Octavia? to 
make the devotion of Antony and Cleopatra, “such a 


1“Antony’s Amazing ‘I will to Hgypt’”, Modern Philology, 
May, 1917, 48-52. 
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mutual pair and such a twain,” exclude even a temporary 
rival interest ? 


III 


The first feature of Act V that will claim our atten- 
tion is the conduct of Seleucus, and Cleopatra’s anger at 
his behavior (Scene ii, 138-175). This whole incident is 
difficult to interpret. 

Let us look backward for a moment. It will be recalled 
that, immediately after the death of Antony, Cleopatra had 
said to her.attendants, Iras and Charmian: 


We'll bury him; and then, what’s brave, what’s noble, 
Let’s do it after the high Roman fashion, 

And make Death proud to take us. Come, away; 
This case of that huge spirit now is cold. 

Ah, women, women! come; we have no friend 


But resolution and the briefest end. 
IV, xv, 86-91. 


Again and again in Act V we learn her determination to 
put an end to her life: 


pee elb aseereat 
To do that thing ink ends all other deeds; 
See this mortal house I’ll ruin, 
Do Cesar what he can. 


V, ii, 45, 51-52. 
Also her attempt at suicide, when she is surprised by 
Proculeius, is plainly genuine. 

But why, if this is true, does Cleopatra continue to send 
messages to Cesar? and why, when pretending to give him 
a complete inventory of her wealth, does she conceal the 
greater part of it? Seleucus, her trusted servant, informs 
Cesar of this deception, and rouses his mistress to a fury 
of indignation. By this incident Cesar is completely de- 
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ceived concerning Cleopatra’s intentions; he no longer fears 
lest she shall make away with herself. 

How shall we interpret this last episode? Three differ- 
ent explanations have been suggested. 

Stahr tells us: 


This little comedy, pre-arranged and agreed upon, between 
her and her faithful treasurer, is a master-stroke of the 
bold lady, which completely attains the purpose for which it 
was designed. 


Furness accepts “this keen-sighted interpretation.” 4 

MacCallum holds that Cleopatra has already planned the 
very manner of her death. A little later in the same scene, 
when preparing for the end, she says: 


Now, Charmian! 
Show me, my women, like a queen. Go fetch 
My best attires; I am again for Cydnus 
To meet Mark Antony ..... 
. ... Bring our crown and all, 
V. ii, 226-229, 232. 


Thus 


she was keeping back her regalia for this last display .... 
We can understand her consternation and resentment at 
the disclosure; for . . . she could not explain her real mo- 
tives without ruining her plan. And we can admire her 
“cunning past man’s thought” in turning the whole incident 
to account as proof that she was willing to live on sufferance 
as protégée of Caesar.” 


There is one grave objection to both of these explana- 
tions; neither of them is indicated in the text. If we can 
+A New Variorum Hdition of ... Antony and Cleopatra, Lip- 


pincott, 1907, p. 352. 


27M. W. MacCallum, Shakespeare’s Roman Plays, Macmillan, 
1910, p. 485. 
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overlook this fundamental difficulty, MacCallum’s inter- 
pretation, which accepts Cleopatra’s passionate fury toward 
Seleucus as genuine, seems to be the more satisfactory of 
the two. 

The third explanation is that of Schiicking. He does 
not find consistency in the conduct of Cleopatra in Act V. 
He says: 


The simple truth is this, that by raising her character to 
a higher moral level Shakespeare creates difficulties from 
which he cannot extricate himself. He took over from his 
original source, at least in large outlines, a course of action 
which no longer agreed with the character as he had idealized 
ité 


It is probable that this explanation contains much 
truth. 


IV 


The commentators often seem to miss the significance 
of the réle of Dolabella in Act V. The following is all 
that Plutarch tells us about him: 


There was a young gentleman, Cornelius Dolabella, that 
was one of Czesar’s very great familiars, and besides did 
bear no evil will unto Cleopatra. He sent her word secretly, 
as she had requested him, that Cesar determined to take 
his journey through Syria, and that within three days he 
would send her away before with her children.’ 


In Shakespeare, after Proculeius has surprised and cap- 
tured Cleopatra in her monument, Dolabella summons 
1Work already cited, p. 143. 


2Wurness, p. 408. The spelling and punctuation are here 
modernized. 
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Proculeius to Cesar, and himself takes charge of the cap- 
tive queen. Immediately a good understanding seems to 
exist between the two. Cleopatra launches into her 
rapturous eulogy of the dead Antony: 
His legs bestrid the ocean; his rear’d arm 
Crested the world; his voice was propertied 
As all the tuned spheres, and that to friends; 
But when he meant to quail and shake the orb, 
He was as rattling thunder. For his bounty, 
There was no winter in’t; an autumn ’twas 
That grew the more by reaping. His delights 
Were dolphin-like, they show’d his back above 
The element they liv’d in. In his livery 
Walk’d crowns and crownets; realms and 
islands were 
As plates dropp’d from his pocket. 
V, ii, 82-92. 
This high-sounding praise of her lost lover is wholly 
genuine. Out of the abundance of her heart her mouth 
speaketh. But Cleopatra is an infinite coquette. She 
knows that she will never have another lover after the 
flesh ; but she has never been able to “see an ambassador, 
scarcely even a messenger, without desiring to bewitch 
him”; and only death can put an end to her instinctive 
longing to fascinate men. Thus these lofty lines are 
doubly inspired. Cleopatra is eloquent both because-she is 
praising her beloved Antony, and because she is captivating 
Dolabella. Her rapturous words are about Antony, but 
they are also directed at her new admirer. The young man 
is deeply moved, so moved that his allegiance to Cesar 
breaks down. He serves the queen, and not his master. 
Dolabella. Shab tel) ea ie GOm reels 
By the rebound of yours, a grief that smites 
My very heart at root. 


Cleopatra, I thank you, sir. 
Know you what Cesar means to do with me? 
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Doiabelia. T am loath to tell you what I would you knew. 
Cleopatra. Nay, pray you, sir,— 
Dolebelia. Though he be honourable,— 


Cleopatra. He'll lead me, then, in triumph? 
Dolabelia. Madam, he will; I know’t. 
V, ii, 103-110. 


Then Octavius enters and tries to reassure Cleopatra. 
But her eyes have been opened, and she perceives the in- 
sincerity of his words. Cesar departs. Dolabella immedi- 
ately returns to declare his love, to give the queen the 
fullest possible information, and to take a last farewell. 


Dolabelia. Madam, as thereto sworn by your command, 
Which my love makes religion to obey, 
IT tell you this: Cesar through Syria 
Intends his journey; and within three days 
You with your children will he send before. 
Make your best use of this. I have perform’d 
Your pleasure and my promise. 
Cleopatra. Dolabella, 
I shall remain your debtor. 
Dotatella. I your servant. 
Adieu, good queen; I must attend on Cesar. 


Cleopatra. Farewell, and thanks! 
V, ii, 198-207. 


Most students of Shakespeare do not seem to realize the 
full force of this embryonic love-affair, acting itself out 
before us on the very brink of the grave. 

Dr. Furness finds four of the many non-Shakespearean 
dramas upon Cleopatra to be especially significant, begin- 
ning with Dryden’s noble play “All for Love.” The last 
of the four, a tragedy by G. Conrad (the assumed name, we 
are told, of Prince George of Prussia) appeared in 1868. 
What is merely suggested in Shakespeare is developed by 
Conrad into a complete tragedy. He presents an ardent 
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love-affair between Dolabella and the queen. The im- 
pression of the play is thus summarized by Furness: 


The poetry of life and of art and. of love, personified in 
' Cleopatra, comes into collision with the harsh, granitic 
prose of common life, as represented in Octavius,—where 
poesy is crushed, and youth with its enthusiasms, represented 
in Dolabella [who stabs himself], expires on her lifeless 
body.# 


All have felt the wonderful fitness pf the final tribute 


of Octavius: 


: she looks like sleep, 
As she would catch another Antony 
In her strong toil of grace. 


Ah! he knows not that, almost in the very act and article 
of death, the siren has captivated another man. 


1 Furness, pp. xx, 578-580. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
REPUTATION 1 


More than fifty years ago, Dr. Clement M. Ingleby, an 
English scholar, began collecting all the early written and 
printed passages concerning Shakespeare that could be 
found. In 1874 The New Shakspere Society was formed, 
and took up as one of its tasks the publication of this 
material. Dr. F. J. Furnivall and Miss Lucy Toulmin 
Smith were especially active in this work, and many others 
assisted. In 1909 Mr. John Munro brought together in a 
large work in two volumes, “The Shakspere Allusion 
Book,” ? all such passages that had been identified up to 
that time. He included all allusions down to the year 1700. 
In 1916 Munro published a number of additional passages 
that had been discovered.* He was then just starting for 
the Dardanelles, where a grave awaited him. 

It is only because of the faithful work of these scholars 
that I can treat with any confidence the subject of this 
address. I am indebted also to one of the brightest of the 
scholars of Germany, Professor L. L. Schiicking, who has 
discussed the more strictly contemporary references to 
Shakespeare, in his work “Shakespeare im literarischen 
Urteil seiner Zeit.” * 


1Jnaugural address as President of the Chicago Literary Club, 
October 11, 1920. 

2London, Chatto. References not otherwise identified are to 
this work. In most cases the spelling and punctuation of the 
extracts have been modernized. 

3 Yodern Philology, XIII, 497-544. 

4 Heidelberg, 1908. 
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The present attitude toward Shakespeare is in some 
ways as different from that of his own day as can well be 
conceived. His first works to appear were the poems 
“Venus and Adonis,” 1593, and “The Rape of Lucrece,” 
1594. In dedicating “Venus and Adonis” to the Earl of 
Southampton, Shakespeare calls it “the first heir of my 
invention,” though he is believed to have composed plays 
before that date. The poem was “printed with remark- 
able accuracy, doubtless from the author’s own manu- 
script.”1 Presumably the “Lucrece” was printed in the 
same way, but there are more errors. Shakespeare’s first 
fame came from these poems. He evidently considered it 
an ordinary thing to be a dramatist, but a great thing to be 
a narrative poet, and he sought to establish his reputation 
by the careful polishing and accurate printing of these 
poems. In this he was successful. At least eight editions 
of “Venus and Adonis” appeared before the First Folio 
of 1623. The two poems were constantly quoted or re- 
ferred to until about 1650. They then became less 
popular, probably, Munro suggests, because of the growing 
spirit of Puritanism; and they have never since received 
much attention. Shakespeare’s first fame came to him as 
the author of these poems, and not as a dramatist. The 
early references to Shakespeare as “sweet,” ‘“honey- 
tongued,” “mellifluous,” etc., have these poems especially in 
mind. There are one hundred and twenty-seven passages 
from “Venus and Adonis” and “Lucrece” in John Boden- 
ham’s large collection of quotations entitled “Belvedere or 
the Garden of the Muses,” which appeared in 1600. In all, 
two hundred and thirteen passages from Shakespeare have 
been identified in this anthology, a larger number than 


The Cambridge Shakespeare, 2nd ed. London, 1893, IX, p. xi. 
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from any other writer. It is well to bear in mind that 
only a few plays of Shakespeare had been printed before 
1600. 

The popularity of “Venus and Adonis” was not entirely 
to its credit. Animal passion, plain lust, separated from 
any thought of home and family life, is a thoroughly vulgar 
subject. This is the theme of “Venus and Adonis.” From 
the beginning the poem was criticized as licentious. Those 
who seek to credit somebody besides Shakespeare with the 
authorship of his plays should at the same time find a 
candidate whom they can debit with the writing of “Venus 
and Adonis.” 

Shakespeare’s contemporaries were especially impressed 
by the facility with which he produced his plays. Heminge 
and Condell, in the address “to the great variety of 
readers” prefixed to the First Folio, say of the dramatist: 
“His mind and hand went together: and what he thought, 
he uttered with that easiness, that we have scarce received 
from him a blot in his papers.” 

The words of the gifted John Webster, prefixed to his 
play “The White Devil,” printed in 1612, speak of Shakes- 
peare’s “happy and copious industry.” This phrase is 
practically a way of emphaszing his amazing facility. Says 
Webster : 


For mine own part, I have ever truly cherished my good 
opinion of other men’s worthy labors, especially of that full 
and heightened style of Master Chapman; the labored and 
understanding works of Master Jonson; the no less worthy 
composures of the both worthily excellent Master Beaumont 
and Master Fletcher; and lastly (without wrong last to be 
named) the right happy and copious industry of M. Shakes- 
peare, M. Dekker and M. Heywood.” 


1TI, 491-92, 502-14. J PRBS 
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Yet we must in fairness accept Webster as a witness of 
the highest quality. Those who knew Shakespeare per- 
sonally did not understand that the ease with which his 
plays were written was the ease of mastery rather than the 
ease of carelessness. Robert Browning, more wise than 
they, when asked what struck him most in Shakespeare, 
said: 


The royal ease with which he walks up the steps and takes 
his seat on the throne, while we poor fellows have to struggle 
hard to get up a step or two. 


Shakespeare’s contemporaries and immediaté successors 
looked upon him as an unlearned poet with remarkable 
natural gifts. Ben Jonson was set over against him as the 
poet of art, preferred before Shakespeare by men of learn- 
ing and judgment. This point will be treated more fully 
farther on. John Munro thinks that the first clear refer- 
ence to Shakespeare as an untutored natural genius is the 
passage in Milton’s L’Allegro, probably written about 1632: 

Then to the well-trod stage anon, 
If Jonson’s learned sock be on, 


Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. 


Munro is undoubtedly right in thinking it “probable that 
almost all of Shakespere’s contemporaries failed to appre- 
ciate the high character of his art, and to value him for 
Te 2 

Professor Schiicking suggests two reasons which may 
partly explain the failure of Shakespeare’s contemporaries 
to appreciate his greatness. The first of these is the fact 
that many of his finest plays were based upon previously 


1Furnivall and Munro, Shakespeare: Life and Work, London, 
1908, p. 169. 
1h 70% SOF 
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existing pieces. These dramas were thought of as adapta- 
tions, not as original productions. “King John,” “The 
Taming of the Shrew,” “Measure for Measure,” “King 
Lear,” and Parts II and III of “Henry VI,” seem to 
be based upon older plays that have come down to us. 
Parts I and II of “Henry IV” and “Henry V” were 
probably looked upon, in some measure, as a rewriting 
of the older piece known as “The Famous Victories of 
Henry the Fifth.” “Hamlet” was certainly based upon 
the pre-Shakespearean “Hamlet,” which has been lost; 
and the case of “Romeo and Juliet” is probably similar. 
t may well be that Shakespeare’s own age looked upon 
other of his dramas in the same way; for example, we know 
that several plays upon Julius Caesar had preceded that of 
Shakespeare. 

The first notice of the adult Shakespeare that has come 
down to us is the complaint of him made by Robert 
Greene to some fellow-writers as “an upstart crow beauti- 
fied with our feathers.”? It is asserted that Shakespeare 
in his own day was never spoken of as an original writer ; 
Jonson and Beaumont and Fletcher were praised for their 
originality. 

Shiicking believes also that Shakespeare’s social stand- 
ing was low, and offers this as a second reason why the 
dramatist was not appreciated. The actor’s calling was 
despised, and it is thought that Shakespeare never rose 
out of this inferior social condition. This would help to 
explain why no personal items about the dramatist in 
his intercourse with his fellows have come down to us 
from his own day. In his will he remembers as close 
friends only three fellow-actors. In no case does he con- 
tribute a poem to be prefixed to a published work of a 


lin Pe 
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friend. Jonson, Chapman, and others frequently gave 
and received such favors. 

Just as Shakespeare’s contemporaries failed to appre- 
ciate his dramatic power, so they were blind to the variety, 
copiousness, and skill displayed in his use of language. 
Shakespeare employed an astonishingly large number of 
different words. His vocabulary has been estimated at 
20,000 words; while Milton used only 7,000 to 8,000. 
The very naturalness of Shakespeare’s language concealed 
his greatness. The self-consciousness and even the affec- 
tations of Lyly, Sidney, Spenser, and Ben Jonson caused 
them to be honored very early as creators and models of 
refined English. A grammatical work of 1619 cites 
Sidney, Spenser, and Ben Jonson, but never Shakespeare.* 
The first English dictionary to make citations from Shake- 
speare comes from the year 1725. And the first one for 
which his writings were a chief source was that of Dr. 
Johnson in 1755. Shakespeare’s language was too natural 
to seem important to the men of his own day, and too 
diversified to lead to much imitation. We appreciate the 
mental greatness and the creative power that are ex- 
pressed in the naturalness, copiousness, and many-sidedness 
of his diction; but his contemporaries did not.? 

However, the great mass of theatergoers appreciated 
Shakespeare from the beginning. The popularity of his 
plays and his pecuniary success were extraordinary. Many 
plays and one volume of poems were falsely attributed to 
his authorship simply in order that the popularity of his 
name might help their sale. The first one of these, “The 
Lamentable Tragedie of Locrine,” published in 1595, 


Gill, Logonomia Anglica. 

?See Friedrich Kluge, “Ueber die Sprache Shakespeares,” Jahr- 
buch XXVIII, 1-15; also my Questions on Shakespeare, Part I, 
Chicago, 1910, pp. 30-31. 
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bore upon its title-page the abbreviation “By W. 8.” Evi- 
dently an unscrupulous publisher, in order to help the 
sale of the play, came as near as he dared to claiming 
that Shakespeare was the author. At that date no play 
of Shakespeare had appeared in print except a 1594 quarto 
of “Titus Andronicus,” of which we have one copy, dis- 
covered in Sweden in 1904, The play upon which Shake- 
speare based his “King John” bore the title “The Trouble- 
some Raigne of John King of England.” The first edition 
of “The Troublesome Raigne” in 1591, was anonymous. 
The second edition of 1611 bore on its title-page the 
claim “Written by W. Sh.” In 1622, six years after 
Shakespeare’s death, -vhe; thud: edition, presoutes itself as 
“Written by W. Shakespeare.” > 

Shakespeare was the first English Aieces whose plays 
were published in collected form after his death. »-‘Phey 
came‘out in 1623 in the,imposing. First Folio. William, 
Prynne the Puritan declared. indignant tly in 1632: “Shake- 
speare’s plays are printed in Hie best crown paper, far 
better than most Bibles.”? In the seventeenth century 
four folio editions of his works were published, in 1623, 
1632, 1663-64, 1685. The first of the many modern edi- 
tions of his plays was brought out by Rowe in 1709. 
Shakespeare’s popularity has never greatly declined at 
any time. 

Lowndes records an edition of Beaumont and Fletcher in 
1711, and one of Ben Jonson in 1716. The first modern, 
annotated edition of Beaumont and Fletcher came out in 
1750; the first of Ben Jonson, in 1756. Hight important 
annotated editions of Shakespeare were published before 


1750. 
In a tribute prefixed to an edition of Shakespeare’s 


*T, 369. 
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Poems in 1640, Leonard Digges gives conclusive evidence 
concerning the early popularity of Shakespeare’s plays 
with the theatergoers, and compares him directly in this 
respect with his great friend, rival, and critic, Ben Jonson. 
Digges tells us: 


So have I seen, when Cesar would appear, 
And on the stage at half-sword parley were 
Brutus and Cassius,—O how the audience 
Were ravish’d! with what wonder they went thence! 
When some new day they would not brook a line 
Of tedious, though well-laboured, Catiline. 
Sejanus too was irksome; they priz’d more 
Honest Iago, or the jealous Moor. 
And though The Fox and subtle Alchemist, 
Long intermitted, could not ynites ‘be ‘niss’d ; 
Though these have, shand all che ancieats, and might raise 
Their ' author’ 'S. merit with a crown of bays; MMI: ai 
Yet these ‘sometimes, even at a friend’s desire’. * 
; Acted,” have scarce defray’d the seacoal fire " 
ce And door-keepers ; when let but, Falstaff come, iS 
Hal, Poins, the resi, you scarce * shall have a room, | 
All is so pester’d. ‘ Let but Beairfcd 
And Benedick be seen, lo, in a trice 
The cockpit, galleries, boxes, all are full; 
[Or] To hear Malvolio, that cross-garter’d gull. 


Butiwhy do I dend Shakecuuare’s eriive trecite? i 
Some second Shakespeare must of Shakespeare write.? 

We will now glance at a few striking references to Shake- 
speare that preceded the appearance of the First Folio in 
1623. 

A book entitled Palladis Tamia, Wits Treasury, written 
by Francis Meres, “Maister of Artes of both Universities,” 
appeared in 1598. A sketch, or short treatise, which comes 
near the close of the work bears the title ““A comparative 
discourse of our English Poets, with the 'Greeke, Latine, 
and Italian Poets.” In this “comparative discourse” 

*T, 456-57, 
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Shakespeare is mentioned nine separate times. Of his 
eminence as a dramatist, Meres says: 


As Plautus and Seneca are accounted the best for Comedy 
and Tragedy among the Latines, so Shakespeare among the 
English, is the most excellent in both kinds for the stage; 
for Comedy, witness his Gentlemen of Verona, his Errors, 
his Love labors lost, his Love labours wonne, his Midsummers 
night dreame, and his Merchant of Venice; for Tragedy his 
Richard the 2. Richard the 8. Henry the 4. King Iohn, 
Titus Andronicus and his Romeo and Iuliet.t 


This contemporary testimony to Shakespeare’s greatness 
is refreshing. There are many things in Meres’ book, 
however, which show that, while he was exceptionally well 
informed, he did not possess much critical acumen. The 
judgment just cited probably represents the popular esti- 
mate as observed by a regular attendant at the theater. 

Three plays written and acted at Cambridge University 
somewhere between 1597 and 1603 make up a series. They 
are “The Pilgrimage to Parnassus,” and “The Return from 
Parnassus,” Part I and Part II. The character Gullio, in 
“The Return from Parnassus, Part I,” raves over the beau- 
ties of Shakespeare’s *Venus and Adonis.” He says: 


Let this duncified world esteem of Spenser and Chaucer, 
Yl worship sweet Mr. Shakespeare, and to honour him will 
lay his Venus and Adonis under my pillow, as we read of 
(yi ee ae slept with Homer under his bed’s head.’ 


Since Gullio (the gull) is an “arrant braggart,” and 
“empty pretender to knowledge,” and an “avowed liber- 
tine,” * his words are hardly intended by the author as 
11, 46. It seems best not to modernize this passage. 
21, 68; Macray’s edition of the three plays, Oxford, 1886, p. 63, 


ll. 1222-27. 
3 Macray’s ed., p. X. 
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a compliment to Shakespeare. Part I and Part II of “The 
Return from Parnassus,” tell how harshly the world treats 
the poor Cambridge graduates. Almost as a last resort 
two young scholars, Philomusus and Studioso, will try to 
join the actors, and Burbage and Kemp, the most famous 
actors of the time, have an interview with them, and 
hear them rehearse dramatic passages. Burbage tells Kemp 
that a little teaching will correct the faults of acting in 
the young men, and thinks that they will also be able 
“to pen a part” when necessary. But Kemp replies: 
“Few of the university pen plays well, they smell too much 
of that writer Ovid, and that writer Metamorphosis, and 
talk too much of Proserpina and Jupiter. Why here’s our 
fellow Shakespeare puts them all down, aye, and Ben 
Jonson too.” * 

James Bass Mullinger, in his History of the University 
of Cambridge from 1535 to 1603, holds that the author 
wishes here “to convey the notion that Shakespeare is 
the favorite of the rude half-educated strolling players, as 
distinguished from the refined geniuses of the Univer- 
sity.” * Schiicking and Schelling agree with this. Arber, 
on the contrary, takes this passage as a proof of Shake- 
speare’s “confessed supremacy at that date, not only over 
all University dramatists, but also over all the London 
professional playwrights.? 

These two views do not really contradict each other. 
Undoubtedly the passage is a hit at ignorant actors who 
can even suppose Ovid and Metamorphosis to be two dif- 
ferent writers. But the passage is not entirely ironical. 


1T, 102; Part II, Macray’s ed., ll. 1806-10. Hazlitt-Dodsley, ix, 
p. 194. 


@G, Cited in Schiicking, p. 122; in Macray, p. x. 


* Edition of The Return from Parnassus [Part II], The Eng. 
Scholar’s Library, London, 1879, p. xiii. 
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Surely Kemp’s objection to playwrights with a university 
training contains some well-justified criticism. And his 
exultant pride in Shakespeare’s pre-eminence in general 
favor points to an accepted fact. 

It is interesting to note the low estimate of the actor’s 
calling which is voiced by Philomusus: 

And must the basest trade yield us relief? 
Must we be practis’d to those leaden spouts 
That naught [do] vent but what they do receive? ? 
The two scholars finally refuse to submit to this disgrace, 
and become fiddiers instead: 
Better it is ’mongst fiddlers to be chief 
Than at [a] player’s trencher beg relief.” 
At the conclusion of the play the two unhappy scholars 
decide to end their days as shepherds. 

A poem on Shakespeare’s death by William Basse has 
come down to us in ten different manuscript copies and in 
five printed forms. It was evidently very popular. Munro 
gives the approximate date of the earliest manuscript as 
1622, but the language of the piece implies that it was 
composed net long after the death of Shakespeare. Ben 
Jonson aliudes to the poem in his famous lines that 
precede the Shakespeare Folio of 1623 in a way which 
shows that it is familiar to all. Basse proposes at first 
that the poet be buried with the greatest of his predeces- 
sors in Westminster Abbey. He then accepts the decision 
that the master shall sleep alone, and possibly refers to 
the tomb at Stratford. 


Renowned Spenser, lie a thought more nigh 

To learned Chaucer, and rare Beaumont lie 

A little nearer Spenser, to make room 

For Shakespeare in your threefold, fourfold tomb. 


1Part II, Macray’s ed. ll. 1886-88; Hazlitt-Dodsley, ix, p. 198. 
2 Part II, Macray’s ed. ll. 1956 f; Hazlitt-Dodsley, ix, p. 202. 
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To lodge all four in one bed make a shift 
Until Doomsday, for hardly will a fifth 
Betwixt this day and that by Fate be slain, 
For whom your curtains may be drawn again. 
If your precedency in death doth bar 

A fourth place in your sacred sepulchre, 
Under this carved marble of thine own, 
Sleep, rare tragedian, Shakespeare, sleep alone! 
Thy unmolested peace, unshared cave, 
Possess as lord, not tenant of thy grave; 
That unto us and others it may be 

Honor hereafter to be laid by thee.? 


The naive contradiction between the last two couplets of 
the poem is noteworthy. 

Professor Joseph Quincy Adams of Cornell University 
cites the poem as evidence that “had Shakespeare desired 
to be buried in Westminster Abbey, the authorities there 
would gladly have provided for him a place in the Poets’ 
Corner. . . . But he seems to have preferred to rest among 
his relatives and friends in his native Stratford.” * 

Contrast with this the facts connected with the burial 
of Moliére, who died fifty-seven years after Shakespeare. 
The clergy refused to allow the body of the actor to rest 
in consecrated ground. At last, moved by the entreaty of 
the widow, the king intervened, and the burial was 
permitted. ; 

The sumptuous First Folio edition of Shakespeare’s plays 
came out in 1623, seven years after his death. Four 
poems preceding the text praise Shakespeare and his plays. 
Ben Jonson’s great eulogy, inscribed “Io the memory of 
my beloved, the Author Mr. William Shakespeare: and 
what he hath left us,” comes first, and is the important 
tribute. But before we take up the whole subject of the 

DG Pactoy 

? Studies in Philology, University of North Carolina, XVI, p. 289. 
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mingled friendship and rivalry of Shakespeare and Jonson, 
let us go back a few years, that we may get a running 
start. 

George Whetstone, in the dedication to his play “Promos 
and Cassandra,” 1578, on which Shakespeare afterwards 
based his “Measure for Measure,” objects thus to the 
licenses which marked many plays written in England: 


The Englishman in this quality [in writing comedies] is 
most vain, indiscreet and out of order. He first grounds his 
work on impossibilities; then in three hours runs he through 
the world, marries, gets children, makes children men, men 
to conquer kingdoms, murder monsters; and bringeth Gods 
from Heaven, and fetcheth Devils from Hell. And, that 
which is worst, their ground is not so unperfect, as their 
working indiscreet; not weighing, so the people laugh, 
though they laugh them for their follies to scorn. Many 
times, to make mirth, they make a clown companion with 
a King: etc? 


Sir Philip Sidney died in 1586. His “Defense of 
Poesy,” published after his death, praises the English 
tragedy of “Gorboduc,” written in the Senecan manner, 
and then derides the literary lawlessness of English play- 
wrights in a well-known passage of which I quote a few 
sentences : 


You shall have Asia of the one side [of the stage], and 
Afric of the other, and so many other under-kingdoms that 
the player, when he cometh in, must ever begin with telling 
where he is, or else the tale will not be conceived Now ye 
shall have three ladies walk to gather flowers, and then we 
must believe the stage to be a garden. By and by we hear 
news of shipwreck in the same place, and then we are to 

1 Collier-Hazlitt, Shakespeare’s Library, London, 1875, Vol. VI, 
p. 204. 
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blame if we accept it not for a rock. Upon the back of 
that comes out a hideous monster with fire and smoke, and 
then the miserable beholders are bound to take it for a cave. 
While in the mean time two armies fly in, represented with 
four swords and bucklers, and then what hard heart will 
not receive it for a pitched field? 

Now of time they are much more liberal. For ordinary it 
is that two young princes fall in love; after many traverses 
she is got with child, delivered of a fair boy, he is lost, 
groweth a man, falleth in love, and is ready to get another 
child,—and all this in two hours space. . 

But besides these gross absurdities, how all their plays 
be neither right tragedies nor right comedies, mingling 
kings and clowns, not because the matter so carrieth it, but 
thrust in the clown by head and shoulders to play a part in 
majestical matters, with neither decency nor discretion.® 


In 1597, at the age of 23, Joseph Hall, afterwards a 
bishop and an antagonist of Milton, published a collection 
of Satires. The third Satire of the First Book is an 
attack upon the incongruities and extravagances of the 
English stage of his day. I quote a few lines: 


One higher pitch’d doth set his soaring thought 
On crowned kings that Fortune hath low brought: 
Or some upreared, high-aspiring swain, 

As it might be the Turkish Tamberlain: 

Then weeneth he his base drink-drowned spright 
Rapt to the threefold loft of heaven hight, 
When he conceives upon his feigned stage 

The stalking steps of his great personage, 

Graced with huff-cap terms and thund’ring threats, 
That his poor hearers’ hair quite upright sets. 


Now, lest such frightful shows of Fortune’s fall, 
And bloody tyrant’s rage, should chance appall 
The dead-struck audience, ’midst the silent rout 
Comes leaping in a self-misformed lout, 


* Cook’s ed,, Ginn, pp. 48, 50. 
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And laughs, and grins, and frames his mimic face, 
And justles straight into the prince’s place. 

A goodly hotch-potch! when vile russetings 

Are match’d with monarchs, and with mighty kings. 
A goodly grace to sober tragic Muse, 

When each base clown his clumsy fist doth bruise, 
And show his teeth in double rotten row, 

For laughter at his self-resembled show. 


In the same year with Hall’s Satires appeared quarto 
editions of Shakespeare’s “Richard II” and “Richard III,” 
also an imperfect quarto of “Romeo and Juliet.” The 
contest between classical regularity and extreme freedom 
and variety was plainly begun. Which ideal was to 
conquer? 

Sidney’s sister the Countess of Pembroke was the center 
of a coterie who favored tragedy on the classical model, 
that is, on the model of the Latin tragedian Seneca. 
“Gorboduc,” our first English tragedy, was a Senecan imi- 
tation. Otber plays in this manner were “The Misfortunes 
of Arthur” and “Tancred and Gismunda.”? The French- 
man Robert Garnier had written tragedies of this type. 
The Countess of Pembroke translated and published one 
of these in 1590, “Antonie”; a year or two later Thomas 
Kyd brought out the translation of another tragedy of 
Garnier, “Cornelia,” dedicating it to an aunt of Lady 
Pembroke. Samuel Daniel and Fulke Greville, close 
friends of the Sidneys, composed Senecan tragedies. I 
pass over other names. 

These admirers of Seneca were not numerous, but they 
were very influential. They believed in the unity, the 
concentration, the decorum, the small number of char- 

1Chalmers, English Poets, 1810, V, 265; Schticking, 177-78. 

2’These plays are reprinted in Vols. IV and VII of the Hazlitt- 
Dodsley Collection of Old English Plays, London, 1874. 
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acters, the long rhetorical speeches, the absence of violent 
action upon the stage, that marked the plays of Seneca. © 
Milton later took the same attitude. He wrote “Samson 
Agonistes” on the classical model. In “L’Allegro” he 
praised Shakespeare’s comedies, but in “Il Penseroso” he 
makes it clear that most of the tragedies of his own day 
were distasteful to him. 


Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy 

In sceptred pall come sweeping by, 
Presenting Thebes, or Pelops’ line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine, 

Or what (though rare) of later age 
Ennobled hath the buskined stage. 


A large Senecan element even passed into English trag- | 
edy of the native type. In his “Spanish Tragedy” Kyd 
translates and even quotes Latin passages from Seneca. 
But the horrors which in Seneca are only recounted, in | 
“The Spanish Tragedy” are acted out before our eyes, as 
they are also in Shakespeare’s “Titus Andronicus.” 
“Hamlet,” in its employment of elaborate soliloquies and 
long speeches, shows the Senecan influence, and resembles 
somewhat a Senecan tragedy. 

This topic now passes into what I may term the friendly, 
duel between Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. In 1598 Jon- 
son’s famous comedy “Every Man in His Humour” was 
played by Shakespeare’s company. Following the fashion | 
of the day, the scene was laid in Italy, and the characters 
were given Italian names. This version was published in | 
1601. But the life portrayed was that of London; and 
when Jonson brought out the first volume of a projected | 
folio edition of his works in 1616, the year of Shakespeare’s 
death, he changed the scene of the play to London, gave 
the characters English names, and prefixed a prologue 
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which is plainly an attack upon the type of play found in 
Shakespeare, whether or not he had Shakespeare espe- 
cially in mind, He declares that he will not “serve the ill 
customs of the age.” For example, he will not 


make a child now swaddled, to proceed 
Man, and then shoot up, in one beard and weed, 
Past threescore years; or, with three rusty swords, 
And help of some few foot-and-half-foot words, 
Fight over York and Lancaster’s long jars, 
And in the tyring-house bring wounds to scars. 
He rather prays you will be pleas’d to see 
One such to-day, as other plays should be; 
Where neither chorus wafts you o’er the seas, 
Nor creaking throne comes down the boys to please; 


But deeds and language such as men do use, 
And persons such as comedy would choose, 


When she would show an image of the times, 
And sport with human follies, not with crimes. 


Jonson told Drummond of Hawthornden in conversa- 
ion, in 1619, “that Shakespeare wanted art.” This judg- 
ment probably means in part that his friend did not con- 
form, as Ben himself did, to the classical manner of 
writing plays. | 

Beginning with the great success of “Every Man in His 
Humour,” Jonson rapidly became famous. He observed 
the unities of action, time, and place, and the equally 
important unity of tone. He was wise enough not to 
insist upon these in an extreme way; but he showed the 
advantages of unity, concentration of effect. His best 
plays illustrate the power that can come from oneness 
of impression. Chapman followed him in this, and Beau- 
mont and Fletcher did so in some of their plays. 

Jonson’s comedies were intensely realistic, portraying 
London life; Shakespeare’s were idealized, and the scene 
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was usually laid in far-off Italy. Thus Jonson constantly 
speaks of the new fashion of smoking, or, as it was called, 
of “drinking” tobacco. Shakespeare never mentions 
tobacco. 

While Jonson did not gain the favor of the populace, 
as did Shakespeare, he won the enthusiastic approval of 
the educated class. He received the unsolicited degree of 
Master of Arts from both universities. He dedicated his 
comedy “Volpone” “To the most noble and most equal 
sisters, the two famous universities, for their love and 
acceptance shown to this poem in the presentation.” Jon- 
son’s ideas and judgments were accepted by the learned, 
the influential. With his intellectual victory went social 
success. ‘Though he preserved a sturdy independence, the 
nobility sought his company, and he was received into the 
finest homes in England. His poem upon Penshurst tells 
of his entertainment there by the Sidneys. In contrast 
with this, Shakespeare in Sonnets 110 and 111 seems to 
lament the social stigma that rested upon the actor, in 
spite of the fact that some of the leading noblemen of 
England, such as Southampton, Essex, Rutland, Pembroke, 
were his personal friends. 

Remember that Moliére, whom some would consider the 
greatest writer in the entire literature of France, was 
not considered for membership in the Academy. “A hun- 
dred years after his death,” says Mr. Chatfield-Taylor, “his 
bust was placed in the room where the Academicians met, 
with an inscription reading: ‘Nothing was lacking in his 
glory, he was lacking in ours.’ ” + 

The populace, however, remained true to Shakespeare, 
and we feel that they were right. The preference of the 
common folk for Shakespeare is a good example of the 

+Moliére. Duffield and Co., 1906, 366n. 
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democratic maxim: there is somebody that knows more 
than anybody, and that is everybody. 

A typical comedy of Shakespeare is one in which the 
principal action is dignified and earnest, while the humor- 
ous element finds expression especially in subordinate 
characters, or even in a separate subordinate action. “As 
You Like It,” “Twelfth Night,” “The Tempest” are com- 
edies of this type, romantic comedies. In a comedy of 
Jonson, the central action is filled with humor. He writes 
what have been termed pure comedies, unmixed humorous 
plays, pieces humorous throughout. Such also are the 
plays of Moliére; and such are the best modern comedies. 
We may say that the type of Jonson has displaced the 
type of Shakespeare. At present the Shakespearean form 
of comedy has ceased to be written. Our practice, if not 
our critical verdict, has followed Jonson’s example, not 
Shakespeare’s. 

At the same time, so completely does Shakespeare’s 
greatness control our judgments that it is hard for us to 
do justice to ideas opposed to his practice. However, if 
one will read Dryden’s tragedy “All for Love,’ presenting 
the deaths of Antony and Cleopatra, he will appreciate 
the power which the play secures through its concentration, 
its unity. A more modern illustration would be Brown- 
ing’s tragedy “Lauria.” 

It may well be that, during Shakespeare’s lifetime, he 
and Jonson discussed their opposite conceptions of drama 
in sharp but friendly debates. Thomas Fuller tells us, in 
words which may have been penned as early as 1643: 

Many were the wit-combats betwixt him and Ben Jonson; 
which two I behold like a Spanish great galleon and an 
English man-of-war. Master Jonson, like the former, was 
built far higher in learning, solid but slow in his per- 
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formances; Shakespeare, with the English man-of-war, lesser 
in bulk but lighter in sailing, could turn with all tides, tack 
about, and take advantage of all winds, by the quickness of 
his wit and invention. 


Professor Bradley makes the interesting conjecture in a 
passage quoted elsewhere,? that the wonderful character 
of the Fool in “King Lear” was suggested by one of these 
discussions. In his companionship with a king this Fool 
plays exactly the réle to which the classical critics objected. 

In 1623 Jonson was probably requested to write the 
poetical tribute to his friend and rival which precedes the 
First Folio. The seven years since Shakespeare’s death 
had mitigated the rivalry and idealized the remembered 
friendship. The poet’s real greatness had come to stand 
out in Jonson’s mind, unmarred by minor faults and dis- 
turbing details. The tribute of Jonson impresses us to-day 
as the first many-sided and fairly adequate eulogy that 
Shakespeare’s work had received. 

Jonson tells us how far Shakespeare did outshine Lyly, 
or Kyd, “or Marlowe’s mighty line.” Though Shake- 
speare had “small Latin and less Greek,” Jonson is willing 
to trust him to 

the comparison 


Of all that insolent Greece, or haughty Rome, 
Sent forth, or since did from their ashes come, 


Then begins the address to Britain: 


Triumph, my Britain! thou hast one to show 
To whom all scenes of Hurope homage owe. 
He was not of an age, but for all time; 

And all the Muses still were in their prime, 
When like Apollo he came forth to warm 
Our ears, or like a Mercury to charm. 


1T, 484, See p. 94. 
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Nature herself was proud of his designs, 
And joy’d to wear the dressing of his lines. 
Yet must I not give Nature all; thy art, 
My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part :— 
For though the poet’s matter nature be, 
His art doth give the fashion. 


The popularity of Shakespeare’s plays at court is brought 
out: 
Sweet Swan of Avon, what a sight it were, 
To see thee in our waters yet appear; 


And make those flights upon the banks of Thames, 
That so did take Eliza and our James!? 


The feeling here displayed is an honor to the writer, 
and the judgments expressed have been ratified by the 
general verdict of mankind. But I must warn my hearers 
that in poems of this kind it was customary to be extrava- 
gant. Jonson himself, and Beaumont and Fletcher, re- 
ceived more ardent praise than this from their admirers. 
Thomas Carew wrote in an elegy upon John Donne: 

Here lies a king that ruled, as he thought fit, * 
The universal monarchy of wit.” 
In the case of Jonson’s poem upon Shakespeare, we accept 
the laudation as fully justified. 

During the latter half of his life Jonson held a unique 
position. The younger poets and dramatists gathered 
about him, and looked up to him as their accepted master 
and judge. The nearest parallel in the history of English 
letters to this literary dictatorship, strangely enough, is 
that of Dr. Samuel Johnson, a century and a half later. 

Ben Jonson’s critical teachings have come down to us 
in his commonplace-book called “Timber or Discoveries,” 

1J, 307 f£; the Boswell-Malone Shakespeare, 1821, I, 472 ff. 

2 Poems, Dutton, p. 103. 
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published after his death. I quote most of the important 
passage concerning Shakespeare : 


I remember the players have often mentioned it as an 
honor to Shakespeare, that in his writing, whatsoever he 
penned, he never blotted out a line. My answer hath been, 
“Would he had blotted a thousand,” which they thought a 
malevolent speech. I had not told posterity this but for 
their ignorance, who chose that circumstance to commend 
their friend by wherein he most faulted; and to justify my 
own candor; for I loved the man, and do honor his memory 
on this side idolatry as much as any. He was, indeed, 
honest, and of an open and free nature; had an excellent 
fancy, brave notions, and gentle expressions, wherein he 
flowed with that facility that sometime it was necessary 
he should be stopped. . . . His wit was in his own power; 
would the rule of it had been so too. . . . But he redeemed 
his vices with his virtues. There was ever more in him to 
be praised than to be pardoned.’ 


These words well illustrate the mixture of friendship, 
admiration, and sharp criticism that marked Jonson’s atti- 
tude to Shakespeare. The passage should not be counted 
against the writer. It was as natural for him to criticize 
as it was to breathe. I am sure that he criticized in his 
sleep. . 

In this same work Jonson has much to say about the 
great Lord Bacon. His attitude toward Bacon is one of 
unqualified admiration. The two were clearly personal 
friends. Any man need read only this one bit of contem- 
porary testimony to perceive that Bacon and Shakespeare 
were entirely different in nature and type of mind. Jon- 
son admired Bacon unqualifiedly, Shakespeare only par- 


1T, 848; Schelling’s ed., Ginn, 28. 
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tially. Profesor ten Brink used to say that any one 
familiar with the work of Bacon has only to read one page 
of Shakespeare to perceive that the great statesman and 
philosopher, even if his life had been at stake, could not 
have written that page. But contemporary testimony and 
literary evidence, however cogent, will never convince some 
men. 

The one eulogistic poem following Shakespeare’s death 
was the very popular one of William Basse that has already 
been given. In contrast with this, the next year after 
Jonson’s death a collection of more than thirty laudatory 
poems appeared in a book bearing the title “Jonsonus 
Virbius,” several of them in Latin, one in Greek. Nearly 
all the leading poets of the day except Milton took part. 
The long opening poem was contributed by the Earl of 
Falkland, afterwards Secretary of State to Charles I, a 
man of the finest quality. 

I have given all this material about Jonson because of 
his very great influence. His opinions were decisive with 
the titled and the learned in determining their estimates. 
Shakespeare came to be generally accepted as the poet of 
nature, and Jonson as the poet of learning and art. Thus 
in 1693 Sir Charles Sedley speaks of 


Shakespeare, whose fruitful genius, happy wit, 
Was framed and finished at a lucky hit,— 
The pride of Nature, and the shame of schools, 
Born to create, and not to learn from rules.’ 


Jonson represented the orthodox literary tradition, and 
was probably considered by most of the learned to be the 
greater man of the two. For example, compare the judg- 
ment of Shakespeare and Jonson expressed by Drayton in 
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his poetical Epistle to Henry Reynolds that apeared in 
1627: 


Shakespeare, thou hadst as smooth a comic vein, 
Fitting the sock, and in thy natural brain 

As strong conception and as clear a rage 

As any one that trafficked with the stage. 


Next these, learned Jonson in this list I bring, 
Who had drunk deep of the Pierian spring; 

Whose knowledge did him worthily prefer, 

And long was lord here of the theatre; 

Who in opinion made our learnedst to stick 
Whether, in poems rightly dramatic, 

Strong Seneca or Plautus, he or they, 

Should bear the buskin or the sock away.? 


When the Second Folio appeared in 1632, three com- 
plimentary poems were added to the four that were in the 
First Folio. One was from the young John Milton, written 
in 1630, when he was but 21. It is not one of Milton’s 
best poems, but his ardent admiration for the Master 
is evident. It is pleasant to hear him call the dramatist 
“my Shakespeare.” 


What needs my Shakespeare for his honored bones? 


Another poem new to the Second Folio is a eulogy of 
Shakespeare that fairly rivals that of Ben Jonson. Listen 
to this whole-souled appreciation: 


A mind reflecting ages past, whose clear 
And equal surface can make things appear, 
Distant a thousand years, and represent 
Them in their lively colors, just extent ; 

To outrun hasty time, retrieve the fates, 
Roll back the heavens, blow ope the iron gates 
Of death and Lethe, where confused lie 

Great heaps of ruinous mortality ; 


*The Baron’s Wars, ete., Routledge, pp. 262, 263. 
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In that deep dusky dungeon to discern 
A royal ghost from churl’s,—by art to learn 
The physiognomy of shades, and give 
Them sudden birth, wondering how oft they live; 
What story coldly tells, what poets feign 
At second hand, and picture without brain, 
Senseless and soulless shows, to give a stage, 
Ample and true with life, voice, action, age,— 
As Plato’s year and new scene of the world 
Them unto us, or us to them had hurled; 
To raise our ancient sovereigns from their hearse, 
Make kings his subjects by exchanging verse, 
Hnlive their pale trunks, that the present age 
Joys in their joy and trembles at their rage; 
Yet so to temper passion that our ears 
Take pleasure in their pain, and eyes in tears 
Both weep and smile, fearful at plots so sad, 
Then laughing at our fear; abused, and glad 
To be abused, affected with that truth 
Which we perceive is false, pleased in that ruth 
At which we start, and by elaborate play 
Tortured and tickled,—by a crablike way 
Time past made pastime, and in ugly sort 
Disgorging up his ravin for our sport; 
While the plebeian imp, from lofty throne, 
Creates and rules a world, and works upon 
Mankind by secret engines, now to move 
A chilling pity, then a rigorous love; 
To strike up and stroke down both joy and ire, 
To steer th’ affections, and by heavenly fire 
Mold us anew, stolen from ourselves ;— 

This, and much more, which cannot be express’d 
But by himself, his tongue and his own breast, 
Was Shakespeare’s freehold,* 


I break off here in the middle of the first sentence. The 
poem is signed by “The friendly admirer of his Endow- 
ments, I.M.S.,” but the identity of the writer is unknown. 

An interesting example of a true appreciation of Shake- 
speare at an early date is an incident which Munro put 


1], 364-65. The punctuation has been altered. 
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“before 1633.” It was referred to by Dryden in 1668, 
and recounted in full by Charles Gildon in 1694, but I 
give it as told by Rowe in the first Life of Shakespeare, 
1709. 


In a conversation between Sir John Suckling, Sir William 
D’Avenant, Endymion Porter, Mr. Hales of Eton, and Ben 
Jonson, Sir John Suckling, who was a professed admirer 
of Shakespeare, had undertaken his defence against Ben 
Jonson with some warmth. Mr. Hales, who had sat still for 
some time, hearing Ben frequently reproaching him [Shake- 
speare] with the want of learning, and ignorance of the 
ancients, told him at last, that, if Mr. Shakespeare had not 
read the ancients, he had likewise not stolen any thing from 
?em (a fault the other made no conscience of); and that if 
he would produce any one topic finely treated by any of 
them, he [Hales] would undertake to show something upon 
the same subject at least as well written by Shakespeare.* 


Francis Beaumont died in 1616, the same year as Shake- 
speare. He was looked on as the dominant force in the 
plays written in partnership by him and John Fletcher. 
The latter continued writing until his death in 1625. 
Until about 1640 it was common to speak of Shakespeare, 
Jonson, and Beaumont as the three great English play- 
wrights. For a period of years after 1640 Fletcher was 
usually named instead of Beaumont. At this time also the 
works of Beaumont and Fletcher became increasingly 
popular, and Shakespeare’s vogue showed a temporary de- 
cline. Both he and Jonson were at times ranked below 
Beaumont and Fletcher, or below Fletcher. Let me illus- 
trate. An edition of Shakespeare’s non-dramatic poems 
appeared in 1640, which contained also four laudatory 
poems. From one of these, the remarkable testimony to 

*T, 378. 
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Shakespeare’s stage popularity by Leonard Digges, I have 
already quoted. Another poem, anonymous, praised 
“Shakespeare and Beaumont” as dramatists. The author 
proved to be Robert Herrick. The poem was reprinted in 
a revised form in his “Hesperides,” 1648, but in the final 
text the two dramatists praised are Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Shakespeare’s name disappears.t_ Some of the poems pre- 
fixed to the Folio edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, 1647, 
refer to Shakespeare as representing an outworn fashion, 
a less refined manner of writing. Wm. Cartwright says, 
addressing Fletcher: 


Shakespeare to thee was dull, whose best jest lies 
I’ th’ Lady’s questions, and the Fool’s replies. 
Nature was all his art, thy vein was free 

As his, but without his scurrility.? 


One J. Berkenhead addresses Beaumont and Fletcher at 
first, then Fletcher alone: 


Shakespeare was early up, and went so dressed 
As for those dawning hours he knew was best; 
But when the sun shone forth, you two thought fit 
To wear just robes, and leave off trunk-hose wit. 


Brave Shakespeare flow’d, yet had his ebbings too, 
Often above himself, sometimes below; 

Thou [Pletcher] always best; if aught seemed to decline, 
Twas the unjudging rout’s mistake, not thine,’ 


Sir John Denham addresses Fletcher thus: 


Yet what from Jonson’s oil and sweat did flow, 

Or what more easy nature did bestow 

On Shakespeare’s gentler Muse, in thee full grown 
Their graces both appear, yet so that none 


1 Herrick’s Works, ed. by Pollard, Dutton, II, pp. 4, 276. 
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Can say ‘Here Nature ends and Art begins,’ 
But mix’d like th’ elements and born like twins. 


"Twas this the ancients meant; Nature and Skill 
Are the two tops of their Parnassus Hill.t 


Samuel Sheppard wrote in 1651: 


Two happy wits late brightly shone, 
The true sons of Hyperion, 

Fletcher and Beaumont, who so wrote 
Jonson’s fame was soon forgot, 
Shakespeare no glory was allowed, 

His sun quite shrunk beneath a cloud.? 


John Evelyn noted in his diary on November 26, 1661: 


I saw Hamlet Prince of Denmark played, but now the 
old plays began to disgust this refined age, since his Ma- 
jesty’s being so long abroad.’ 


Dryden tells us in 1668 that two of the plays of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher were acted for one play of Shakespeare 
or Jonson.* 

However, it is plain that Shakespeare’s general popu- 
larity remained very great. The publishers of the Third 
Folio of 1663 were so anxious to include all of his dramas 
that, in a second printing in 1664, they added to the thirty- 
six plays of the First Folio seven others which had been 
attributed to Shakespeare during his lifetime. Only one 
of these, “Pericles,” do we now accept as partly by Shake- 
speare. The popular demand for his works continued so 
great that a Fourth Folio was called for in 1685. And 
Gerard Langbaine in his formal “Account of the English 
Dramatic Poets,’ 1691, declared: “I esteem his [ Shake- 
speare’s| plays beyond any that have ever been published 


1T, 504. 1 Gy 8} Sess 
*II, 145; Ker’s ed. of Hssays of John Dryden, Oxford, 1900, 
be) 
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in our language . . . though I extremely admire Jonson 
and Fletcher.” + 

Margaret Cavendish, Marchioness of Newcastle, pub- 
lished a volume of her letters in 1664. One of these con- 
tains a surprisingly adequate appreciation of Shakespeare. 
I quote scattered bits: 


’Tis harder to express nonsense than sense, and ordinary 
conversations than that which is unusual; and ’tis harder and 
requires more wit to express a jester than a grave states- 
man; yet Shakespeare did not want wit to express to the 
life all sorts of persons, of what quality, profession, degree, 
breeding, or birth soever; .... so well he hath expressed 
in his plays all sorts of persons, as one would think he had 
been transformed into every one of those persons he hath 
described; ....I1 believe that Antonius and Brutus did 
not speak better to the people than he hath feigned them; 
nay, one would think that he had been metamorphosed 
from a map to a woman, for who could describe Cleopatra 
better than he hath done?.... there is not any person 
he hath described in his book, but his readers might think 
they were well acquainted with them; .... he was a natural 
orator, as well as a natural poet, and he was not an orator 
to speak well only on some subjects, ... but Shakespeare’s 
wit and eloquence was general, for and upon all subjects.’ 


Although Shakespeare was somewhat out of fashion after 
the Restoration, he could not be overlooked. “Hamlet” 
was one of the first plays revived after 1660, and the 
famous actor Betterton won a great triumph as the young 
Prince of Denmark. The Restoration dramatists hit upon 
the device of altering the plays of Shakespeare to suit the 
taste of the new generation. Nahum Tate’s revision of 
“King Lear,” which gave the play a happy ending, for- 

*II, 360. 211, 131-33. 
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sooth, succeeded in keeping the stage for about one half of 
the entire time that the play has been in existence. 

When Dryden and Davenant rewrote “The Tempest,” 
the prologue, believed to be by Dryden, paid a hearty 
tribute to Shakespeare : 

As, when a tree’s cut down, the secret root 

Lives under ground, and thence new branches shoot, 
So from old Shakespeare’s honor’d dust, this day 
Springs up and buds a new reviving play. 
Shakespeare, who, taught by none, did first impart 
To Fletcher wit, to laboring Jonson art, 


He monarch-like, gave those his subjects law, 
And is that Nature which they paint and draw. 


Alluding to the fact that Fletcher had borrowed features 
from The Tempest for his play The Sea-Voyage, Dryden: 
Says: 

That innocence and beauty which did smile 

In Fletcher, grew on this enchanted isle. 

But Shakespeare’s magic could not copied be, 

Within that circle none durst walk but he.* 


Dryden also rewrote Shakespeare’s unsatisfactory play 
“Troilus and Cressida.” His greatest drama “All for 
Love” was not properly an adaptation of “Antony and 
Cleopatra,” but a powerful tragedy of his own invention, 
though inspired by Shakespeare’s. Because it observes the 
unities, “All for Love” covers only the time of Acts IV 
and V of “Antony and Cleopatra.” 

I will not mention other examples of the rewriting of 
Shakespeare. Robert Gould says in 1689, in explaining 
this practice, that a dramatist felt more sure that a piece 
would last for a third day’s performance, the receipts of 
which went to the dramatist as a benefit, if he borrowed 
his play from Shakespeare. After expressing rapturous 
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appreciation of “Hamlet,” “Othello,” and “Julius Cesar,” 
Gould continues: 


Homer was blind, yet could all nature see; 

Thou wert unlearn’d, yet knew as much as he. 

In “Timon,” “Lear,” “The Tempest,” we may find 
Vast images of thy unbounded mind; 

These have been alter’d by our poets now, 

And with success too, that we must allow; 

Third days they get when part of thee is shown, 
Which they but seldom do when all’s their own.? 


Langbaine refers to this practice in 1691. He says of 
Dryden: 


All ingenious men that know how he has dealt with 
Shakespeare will count him ungrateful, who by furbishing 
up an old play, witness “The Tempest” and “Troilus and 
Cressida,” has got more on the third day than it’s probable 
ever Horace received from his patron for any one poem in 
all his life.* 


Two prominent critics of the last half of the seven- 
teenth century deserve especial mention, Thomas Rymer 
and John Dryden. I shall conclude with these. They 
represent that well-known pair, Pro and Con. 

Rymer began his critical work by publishing a transla- 
tion of a French treatise by Rapin on Aristotle’s Poetics. 
To this translation he prefixed an original preface. Pro- 
fessor George B. Dutton has shown in some detail that 
Rymer borrowed his entire critical system from the French 
commentators upon Aristotle.® Rymer was convinced that 
the failure to conform to the rules deduced from Aristotle 


271, 296; 

211, 351; Spingarn, Critical Hssays of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, Oxford, 1908-09, III, 118 f. 

3“The French Aristotelian Formalists and Thomas Rymer,” 
Publications Modern Lang. Asn., XXIX (1914), 152-88. 
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by the critics, and especially the failure to observe the 
unities, had seriously injured the tragedies written in 
England. He claimed to judge dramatic questions by 
common sense, which meant of course by his personal 
judgment. In 1678 he brought out “The Tragedies of 
the Last Age, Consider’d and Examin’d by the Practice of 
the Ancients, and by the Common Sense of all Ages.” 
He proposed to examine in some detail three tragedies of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Ben Jonson’s “Catiline,” and 
Shakespeare’s “Othello” and “Julius Cesar,” but in this 
first work he had time to consider only the three pieces of 
Beaumont and Fletcher. In 1693 he published a second 
book, in which he criticized the three remaining plays as 
originally planned. The title of this was “A Short View 
of Tragedy; Its Original Excellency, and Corruption. 
With Some Reflections on Shakespear and Other Prac- 
titioners for the Stage.”+ All six of the tragedies dis- 
cussed in the two books are sharply condemned. ‘The 
criticism of “Othello” is especially full and severe. 

Rymer writes in a crisp, vivid style. He used short 
sentences, only a few years after Milton in his prose 
pamphlets piled up unwieldy sentence-heaps. 

Rymer is a merciless critic. Many have commented on 
the skill with which Shakespeare in “Othello” modified 
the original story taken from the Italian writer Cinthio ; 
Rymer declares that the alterations from the original are 
“always, unfortunately, for the worse,” * an absurd judg- 


1I cite as Rymer I and II the second edition of The Tragedies 
of the Last Age, 1692, and the first edition of A Short View of 
Tragedy, 1693. When possible I refer also to the extracts in 
Spingarn, Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, 1908, Vol. 
1a 

2? Spingarn, II, 220; Rymer II, 87. 
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ment. He calls the story of Othello a “senseless, trifling 
tale.” 4 

Rymer holds that a play should strictly observe poetical 
justice. Professor Spingarn thinks that Rymer invented 
this term. No wonder this critic is horrified when he 
comes to consider the death of Desdemona. Listen: 


A noble Venetian lady is to be murdered by our poet,— 
in sober sadness, purely for being a fool. No pagan poet 
but would have found some machine for her deliverance. 
Pegasus would have strained hard to have brought old 
Perseus on his back, time enough to rescue this Andromeda 
from so foul a monster. Has our Christian poetry no gener- 
osity nor bowels? Ha, Sir Lancelot! ha, St. George! will 
no ghost leave the shades for us in extremity to save a 


Rather may we ask here what unnatural crime Desdemona 
or her parents had committed, to bring this judgment down 
upon her: to wed a black-amoor, and innocent to be thus 
cruelly murdered by him. What instruction can we make 
out of this catastrophe? Or whither must our reflection lead 
us? Is not this to envenom and sour our spirits, to make 
us repine and grumble at Providence and the government of 
the world? If this be our end, what boots it to be virtuous?’ 


The great Lord Bacon in his “Advancement of Learn- 
ing” had been equally strenuous in favor of poetical justice. 
He said: 


Because true History propoundeth the successes and issues 
of actions not so agreeable to the merits of virtue and vice, 
therefore Poesy feigns them more just in retribution and 
more according to revealed Providence.* 

1Rymer II, 164. 

2Spingarn, II, 249, 252; Rymer, II, 137, 141. 

2Spingarn, I, 6; from Bacon’s The Advancement of Learning, 
Book II, section iv. 
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And yet some persons, by a striking mental process, man- 
age to suppose that this same Bacon wrote the dramas 
which tell of the pitiful, unmerited deaths of Romeo and 
Juliet, of Cordelia and Desdemona. 

Even Rymer cannot help admiring “the wonderful 
scene where Iago, by shrugs, half words, and ambiguous 
reflections, works Othello up to be jealous.”* But his 
final judgment upon the play is that “the tragical part 
is plainly none other than a bloody farce, without salt or 
savour.” ? 

I cite two of Rymer’s comments on the play of “Julius 
Cesar.” The second passage voices his antipathy to any 
mixture of tones in a tragedy, any indulgence in humorous 
touches. 


The truth is, this author’s head was full of villainous, 
unnatural images, and history has only furnished him with 
great names, thereby to recommend them to the world, by 
writing over them—This is Brutus; this is Cicero; this is 
Ceesar.° 

To him [Shakespeare] a tragedy in Burlesque, a merry 
tragedy, was no monster, no absurdity, nor at all preposter- 
ous: all colors are the same to a blind man.* 


Fortunately this critic never fulfilled his promise to 
publish “some reflections on that Paradise Lost of 
Milton’s, which,” he says, “some are pleased to call a 
poem.” ® 

Rymer is absurdly hypercritical. Saintsbury says that 
he has “a charcoal-burner’s faith in ‘the rules’” of dra- 

1Spingarn, II, 238; Rymer, II, 118. 

2 Spingarn, II, 255; Rymer, II, 146. 

>Rymer, II, 148. 

*Rymer, II, 157. 

5 Spingarn, II, 208; Rymer, I, 148. 
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matic composition. He has a fixed, artificial code of 
dramatic etiquette. He tells us: 


We are to presume the greatest virtues where we find the 
highest of rewards; and, though it is not necessary that all 
heroes should be kings, yet undoubtedly all crowned heads 
by poetical right are heroes. This character is a flower, a 
prerogative, so certain, so inseparably annexed to the crown, 
as by no poet, no parliament of poets, ever to be invaded.” 


Nevertheless, many passages in which this critic finds 
fault with the play of “Othello” concern a feature which 
I am forced to look upon as a real blemish,—that is, the 
inconsistencies in the time-scheme, the contradictory refer- 
ences to the passage of time. This is a common charac- 
teristic of Shakespeare’s plays. Let us consider it for a 
few moments. 

In “The Merchant of Venice,” you will remember, Bas- 
sanio gets Antonio to borrow money from Shylock on a 
three-months bond in order that he, Bassanio, may woo 
Portia. He then hurries off to Belmont, only twenty 
miles away, chooses the right casket, and wins Portia. All 
this cannot take more than a few days. Says Furness: 
“What man is there, whose blood is not snow-broth, but 
knows that Bassanio has sped to Belmont with all speed 
of wind and tide?” But as soon as the right casket has 
been chosen, we learn that the three months have ex- 
pired, and the bond has fallen due. The eager lover must 
be swift, or we shall despise him; the strange bond can- 
not be for less than three months, if it is to seem at all 
plausible. But the swift lover and the slow bond arrive 
together; that is, a few days in one story equal three 
months in the other. I cannot stop here to point out the 


1Rymer, I, 61. 
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various ways in which the dramatist skillfully covers up 
this discrepancy; but we never notice it when seeing the 
play acted. 

Most of Shakespeare’s plays juggle with the time more 
or less. Under the heading “Dramatic Time” in “The 
Shakespeare Key” of Charles and Mary Cowden Clarke,* 
the inconsistencies in the time-schemes of Shakespeare’s 
plays are very fully indicated. 

In “Othello” the inconsistency in the duration of the 
action disturbs the probability, the entire motiving of the 
play, in a way that I must consider a defect. Many of 
Rymer’s objections are connected with this contradictory 
time-scheme. The drama opens at night, just after Des- 
demona has eloped with Othello. Soon the father and the 
eloping pair meet before the Venetian council. That 
night Othello, Desdemona, and Cassio start for Cyprus, 
each upon a different boat. At the beginning of Act Il 
they reach Cyprus. The first night at Cyprus is the wed- 
ding night of Othello and Desdemona. On the very next 
night Othello puts his innocent wife to death. Furness 
finds it impossible to avoid the conclusion that Desde- 
mona is “murdered within thirty-six hours after landing 
in Cyprus.” But this short time-scheme makes the charge 
of Iago that Desdemona has been unfaithful, and the sus- 
picions of Othello, not merely impossible but absurd; and 
the play assumes clearly at many points that more time 
has passed. Bianca charges that Cassio has stayed away 
from her for a week; but he has been in Cyprus only one 
night. Iago’s treatment of Roderigo, and the disappear- 
ance of Roderigo’s money, can be explained only if con- 
siderable time elapses. Desdemona tells Emilia, on her 
second evening in Cyprus, a little before her death: “Lay 

+London, 1879. 
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i 
on my bed my wedding sheets” (IV, ii, 105). Othello is 
led to say of Desdemona 
That she with Cassio hath the act of shame 
A thousand times committed. 

V, ii, 211-12. 
These are a few of many touches in the play which demand 
a time-scheme of some length. 

Of course, Shakespeare wrote his plays primarily to 
be heard and seen, not to be read, but these inconsistencies 
regarding the duration of the action confuse the impres- 
sion which the play makes upon us. Says Charles Cowden 
Clarke: “So systematically is Long Time implied while 
Short Time is preserved, that it is impossible not to be- 
heve in this having been the author’s thorough intention 
and artistic plan.” ? 

Many of Rymer’s sharpest accusations against the play 
are based upon this fluctuating, inconsistent treatment of 
the time; in one place he says that Desdemona speaks 
as if Othello and she “had been man and wife seven 
years.” ? Much as I dislike to agree with Rymer, I do 
feel that this wonderful play is defective in this feature. 

John Dryden left behind him a memorandum of some 
heads for an answer to Rymer. Saintsbury thinks that 
this fragment “contains some of Dryden’s best criticism.” 
It is unfortunate that the piece was never completed. 
But one comment of Dryden on Rymer was published in 
his lifetime. He says in a letter: 


Almost all the faults which he has discovered [in Shake- 
speare] are truly there; yet who will read Mr. Rymer or not 
read Shakespeare? For my own part I reverence Mr. Ry- 

2 Quoted in Furness’ edition of the play, p. 367. 

2Spingarn, II, 248; Rymer, II, 126 (by a mistake two pages 
have this number). 
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er’s learning, but I detest his ill nature and his arrogance. 
I indeed, and such as I, have reason to be afraid of him, 
but Shakespeare has not.# 


Sir Sidney Lee calls Rymer “a learned fanatic, from 
whose extravagances any level-headed student of the drama 
may derive much amusement and some profit.’ 

John Dryden has many claims to our admiration. One 
of his most engaging characteristics comes to expression in 
his discriminating appreciation of his great predecessor, 
Shakespeare, and in his whole-hearted admiration of his 
great contemporary, Milton. In spite of the fact that 
Milton and Dryden differed in religion and politics, the 
younger poet always expressed unstinted admiration for 
the author of “Paradise Lost.” Under the portrait of 
Milton in Tonson’s folio edition of “Paradise Lost,” 1688, 
appeared those lines of Dryden comparing Homer, Virgil, 
and Milton, which constitute the finest poetical tribute 
which the great Puritan has ever received. They are 
almost too well known to permit quotation: 

Three poets, in three distant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 
The first in loftiness of thought surpassed, 
The next in majesty, in both the last: 


The force of Nature could no farther go; 
To make a third she joined the other two. 


Dryden’s comments on Shakespeare are very numerous, 
and, taken as a whole, are surprisingly fair and fitting. 
Some of these have already been noted. In this matter 
Dryden rose above his age; the age, as we have seen, pre- 
ferred Beaumont and Fletcher. His “Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy,” 1668, is called by Thomas Arnold “the first piece 


1TI, 402. 
? Article on Rymer, Dictionary Natl. Biography. 
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of good modern English prose on which our literature can 
pride itself.” I quote a few sentences about Shakespeare: 


He was the man who of all modern, and perhaps ancient 
poets, had the largest and most comprehensive soul. All 
the images of Nature were still present to him, and he drew 
them, not laboriously, but luckily: when he describes any 
thing, you more than see it, you feel it too. Those who 
accuse him to have wanted learning, give him the greater 
commendation: he was naturally learned; he needed not 
the spectacles of books to read Nature; he looked inwards, 
and found her there..... However others are now gener- 
ally preferred before him, yet the age wherein he lived, 
which had contemporaries with him Fletcher and Jonson, 
never equalled them to him in their esteem.* 


Dryden wrote his earlier plays in rime, and had advo- 
cated the use of rime in drama, but in the prologue to 
“Aurengzebe,” 1675, the last of his riming tragedies, he 
admitted that he grew “weary of his long-loved mistress, 
Rhyme.” He went on to yield the foremost honors in 
play-writing to the previous age, which he had been accus- 
tomed to call less refined than his own: 

But spite of all his pride, a secret shame 

Invades his breast at Shakespeare’s sacred name: 
Awed when he hears his godlike Romans rage, 

He in a just despair would quit the stage; 


And to an age less polished, more unskilled, 
Does with disdain the foremost honors yield.? 


Dryden believed in conforming to the dramatic unities, 
and considered Shakespeare and Fletcher irregular to a 
fault. Yet he constantly recognizes that “regularity” may 
cost more than it is worth, that a play may be well laid 

11], 141; Ker’s ed. of the Hssays of John Dryden, Oxford, 1900, 
I, 79-80. 

2 Poetical Works, Macmillan, p. 427. 
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out, if I may speak thus, simply because it is dead. He 
says: 

Now what, I beseech you, is more easy than to write a 
regular French play, or more difficult than to write an ir- 
regular English one, like those of Fletcher, or of Shake- 
speare ?* 


In the preface to his great tragedy “All for Love,” 1878, 
suggested by Shakespeare’s “Antony and Cleopatra,’ Dry- 
den says of the great dramatist: 


‘Tis almost a miracle that .... he who began dramatic 
poetry amongst us, untaught by any, and, as Ben: Jonson tells 
us, without learning, should by the force of his own genius 
perform so much, that in a manner he has left no praise for 
any who come after him.’ 


Even when he is calling attention to Shakespeare’s de- 
fects, Dryden’s hearty admiration of his predecessor’s 
genius often takes the sting out of his words. For exam- 
ple, in the preface to his adaptation of Shakespeare’s 
“Troilus and Cressida,” 1679, after criticizing one feature, 
he continues: “I cannot leave this subject before I do 
justice to that divine poet, by giving you one of his pas- 
sionate descriptions.” * In this same preface he compares 
Shakespeare and Fletcher thus: 


Shakespeare had an universal mind, which comprehended 
all characters and passions; Fletcher, a more confined and 


limited: for though he treated love in perfection, yet honor, | 


ambition, revenge, and generally all the stronger passions, 
he either touched not, or not masterly. To conclude all, 
he was a limb of Shakespeare.* 

1Ker’s ed. of the Hssays of John Dryden, I, TT. 

271, 243. 

SII, 249; Ker, I, 226. 

“TI, 250; Ker, I, 228, 
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The prologue to this revision of “Troilus and Cressida” 
is supposed to be spoken by the Ghost of Shakespeare, who 
is made to say: 


Untaught, unpractised, in a barbarous age, 
I found not, but created first the stage. 
And, if I drained no Greek or Latin store, 
*Twas that my own abundance gave me more. 
On foreign trade I needed not rely, 

Like fruitful Britain, rich without supply. 


Im his old age, addressing the painter Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, who had made him a present of a portrait of 
Shakespeare, Dryden writes: 

Shakespeare, thy gift, I place before my sight; 
With awe I ask his blessing ere I write; 
With reverence look on his majestic face; 
Proud to be less, but of his godlike race. 


His soul inspires me while thy praise I write, 
And I like Tencer under Ajax fight.” 


The whole body of Dryden’s utterances on Shakespeare 
is most interesting. It shows his great discernment, his 
critical acumen. Dryden is what Rymer merely thought 
himself to be, a great critic. 

I quote in closing Professor Ker’s just, arresting esti- 
mate of Dryden’s criticisms upon Shakespeare: 


Dryden on Shakespeare is unlike any other critic: there 
are as yet no commentators, there is no general opinon on 
the subject, or none worth considering: “thought is free”; 
and what Dryden thinks about Shakespeare is, like Ben 
Jonson’s estimate, on this side idolatry. But if Dryden 
speaks about Shakespeare with little anticipation of the vast 
multitude and the many voices that were to follow him with 
their praises, his judgment is none the worse for that. The 


11, 251; Poetical Works, Macmillan, 440. 
2TI, 394. 
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isolation of his point of view, the simplicity of his statement 
(one mortal man and good writer talking happily about 
another), the enthusiastic tone, and at the same time the 
want of reverence, all bring out the individual genius of 
Dryden as a critic, the directness and truth of his answer 
when he is appealed to by good poetry.* 


1Introduction to his edition of the Hssays of John Dryden, 
Oxford, 1900, I, xxi. 


EARNEST AND JEST IN SHAKESPEAREAN 
SCHOLARSHIP, 1709-1747 1 


Four folio editions of Shakespeare’s plays appeared 
during the seventeenth century. The first critical edi- 
tion was edited by Nicholas Rowe, the playwright. It 
was in six volumes, and appeared in 1709. 

Rowe supplied a table of characters for every play. He 
divided into acts and scenes the sixteen plays which in 
the folios were divided only in part or not at all. He 
marked the entrances and exits of the characters; and 
modernized the spelling, punctuation, and grammar. 

In addition a most valuable service was performed by 
Rowe when he made inquiries into the facts of Shake- 
speare’s career, and wrote the first account of his life. 
In this task he was greatly indebted to Betterton, the 
most famous actor of Shakespeare’s great tragic rdles 
during the latter part of the seventeenth century. Bet- 
terton made a special journey to Stratford, and collected 
the local traditions about Shakespeare that had survived. 

The text of Rowe’s edition was based on the Fourth 
Folio. This was most unfortunate, and, as we shall see, 
had important evil consequences. Pope based his text 
on Rowe, other editors followed Pope, and so on. Edward 
Capell’s edition in 10 volumes, 1767, was the first one to 

1] have been greatly indebted in writing the major portion of 
this paper to Professor T. R. Lounsbury’s interesting book The 
Text of Shakespeare, Scribner, 1906. 1 have also tried, so far as 


I could, to make an independent study of the ground there covered. 
211 
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be based throughout on the First Folio and early quartos. 

The following table indicates upon what text each edi- 
tion of Shakespeare before Capell’s is believed to be based. 
I take the dates from Lowndes. 


First Fotto, 1623. 
Sreconp Fotto, 16382. 
Tuirp Foxto, 1663, 1664. 


FourtH Forio, 1685. 


; 
Rowe, 1709, 1714. 


Porg, 1725, 1728. 


THEOBALD, 1738, 1740. Hanmer, 1744. 
Warpurton, 1747. 


JOHNSON, 1765. 


Rowe seems never to have consulted the First Folio at | 


all. From some Quarto of “Hamlet”? he inserted impor- 


tant passages that are not found in the Folios (such as | 
I, iv, 17-88; IV, ii, 9-66). But for the most part he | 


simply reprinted the Fourth Folio with such corrections | 


and conjectural emendations as occurred to him. 
As the first editor of Shakespeare, Rowe had it in his 


power to correct the more obvious misprints and over- | 


sights found in the Fourth Folio. He also made many 
excellent emendations of the text which have been uni- 
versally accepted. I give a few examples. 
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Near the beginning of “A Midsummer-Night’s Dream” 

we have these four lines in the speech of Egeus: 

Stand forth, Demetrius. My noble lord, 

This man hath my consent to marry her [i.e. 

Hermia, the daughter of Egeus]. 

Stand forth, Lysander: and, my gracious duke, 

This man hath bewitch’d the bosom of my child. 
The expressions Stand forth, Demetrius and Stand forth, 
Lysander are printed as stage directions in the quartos 
and folios. Rowe saw that these words belong in the 
text and put them there. 

Rowe saw that the word fiends in one place in “King 
John” in the Folios is a mistake for friends (III, iv, 64). 
In “Richard II” III, iv, 10, a Lady says to the Queen, 
“Madam, we'll tell tales.’ The Queen answers in the 
quarto and folio texts, “Of sorrow or of griefe?” Rowe 
changed this question to the form “Of sorrow or of joy?” 
The context shows that this is the only plausible reading. 

Naturally Rowe was sometimes too ingenious, and made 
a change in the text where none is needed. For example, 
in the song in “As You Like It,” IT, v, 1 ff.: 

Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 


And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, ete. 


Rowe changed turn to tune. 
In 1714 Rowe’s Shakespeare came out in a second edi- 
tion. Many of his corrections and emendations appeared 


first in this later edition. 


POPE’S EDITION, 1725 


Pope’s translation of the Iliad was completed in 1720. 
It came out from the publishing house of Lintot, and was 
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an unprecedented success. The rival publisher Tonson 
conceived the idea of a new edition of Shakespeare edited 
by Pope, the greatest living poet. Tonson made the pro- 
posal to Pope, and the task was accepted. The edition 
appeared in 1725, in six really sumptuous volumes. 

Pope printed his text from that of Rowe’s second edi- 
tion. This is shown by his reprinting Rowe’s corrections 
and mistakes without any remarks or alterations. 

Pope speaks thus of his own editorial labors: 


I have discharged the dull duty of an editor, to my best 
judgment, with more labour than I expect thanks, with a 
religious abhorrrence of all innovation, and without any 
indulgence to my private sense or conjecture. The method 
taken in this edition will show itself. The various readings 
are fairly put in the margin, so that every one may compare 
them; and those I have preferred into the text are constantly 
ex fide codicum, upon authority. 


It has been often remarked that these words are a very 
clear and exact statement of what Pope did not do. 

We know from Pope’s own words that he had a remark- 
able collection of early editions of Shakespeare. The lst 
begins with the First and Second Folios. He had at least 
one quarto of every play that appeared in that form before 
the appearance of the First Folio, with the solitary -excep- 
tion of “Much Ado.” 

Pope completely failed to appreciate the value of the 
First Folio. He considered that the quarto editions of 
separate plays offer a text superior to that in the Folio. 
He regarded the lines added to these plays in the Folio 
text as “trifling and bombastic passages” which had been 


*Reprinted in the Boswell-Malone variorum edition of Shake- 
speare, 21 volumes, London, 1821, Vol. I, p. 16. 
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added by the actors without authority. In particular, 
Pope looked upon the First Quarto of “Romeo and Juliet” 
as the most tasteful and the authentic form of the play. 
He says: “In the old editions of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ there 
is no hint of a great number of the mean conceits and 
ribaldries now to be found there.” As an example of the 
good taste of the First Quarto of this play, I note that the 
frankly sensual soliloquy of Juliet in which she longs for 
the coming of the bridal night (III, i, 1-31) is there rep- 
resented by only a few unobjectionable lines. I am in- 
clined to believe that Pope’s high opinion of the quartos 
in general was caused very largely by what he considered 
the excellence of this particular edition. Let me note 
in passing that the question of the origin, nature and value 
of the text of the First Quarto of this play is a peculiarly 
difficult and interesting problem.’ 


SOME FAULTS OF POPE’S EDITION 


Pope claimed that the various readings were “fairly put 
in the margin.” Lounsbury declares: “Not once in fifty 
times” ®? was this done. When words were placed in the 
margin, there was no indication as to where they came 
from. 

Those masterpieces “The Comedy of Errors” and “The 
Winter’s Tale’ were suspected by Pope to be only in 
small part the work of Shakespeare. 

2 Boswell-Malone edition, I, 12. ; 

2Professor Frank G. Hubbard has recently published a reprint 
of The First Quarto of Shakespeare’s ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ Univ. 
of Wisconsin, Madison, 1924. He holds that the First Quarto is 


not a piracy, but “represents a form of the play standing between 
a more ancient form” and that found in the Second Quarto 
(pe 29). ; : 

37 R&R. Lounsbury, The Text of Shakespeare, Scribner, 1906, 
p. 86. This work will be cited hereafter simply as “Lounsbury.” 
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He often altered or substituted words in an arbitrary 
fashion. For example, where old Capulet is welcoming the 
maskers, he says: 

Welcome, gentlemen! ladies that have their toes 

Unplagued with corns will have a bout with you. 

Romeo and Juliet, I, v, 18-19. 
Pope, for delicacy’s sake, changed toes to feet. 

In “Richard III,” IV, i, 96-97, the old Duchess of York 
says: 

Highty odd years of sorrow have I seen, 

And each hour’s joy wreck’d with a week of teen. 
Although Pope had elsewhere retained the obsolete word 
teen, here he suppresses the rhyme by substituting 
anguish. Double negations were frequently changed by 
Pope to single negatives. Instead of admitting his ignor- 
ance of the meaning, he sometimes explained words 
wrongly. The text was sometimes left in a meaningless 
form without a word of explanation. 

Pope frequently printed at the foot of the page in 


smaller type passages, sometimes long ones, which he con- | 


sidered inferior. Three-fourths of the plays have pas- 
sages stigmatized in this way. Some famous lines are thus 
treated ; for example, the wonderful line in “Macbeth”: 
Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleave of care. - 
IHG ote Bye 
But the gravest fault of Pope’s edition was the reckless 
freedom with which he omitted lines and passages from 
the text. Because of his high opinion of the First Quarto 


of “Romeo and Juliet,” a good number of lnes in the | 


text now accepted are omitted. For example, in III, iii, 
he omitted twenty-six lines that are in the First Folio, 
and degraded nine other lines to the foot of the page. 
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Because of the different forms of “Hamlet,” Pope is led 
to omit some lines in our accepted text. Hamlet’s sermon 
on drunkenness in I, iv, he degrades to the foot of the page, 
and when he reaches the two difficult lines in this passage 
about “the dram of eale,” he calmly leaves them out. 
The fact that Pope omitted important passages is prob- 
ably the main reason why his edition did not sell very 
well, in spite of the great prestige given to it by his name. 


FEATURES OF POPE’S EDITION THAT ARE OF QUESTION ABLE 
VALUE 


In order to express his distinguished approval of some- 
thing in Shakespeare, Pope either prefixed an asterisk to 
the scene, thus honoring the entire scene, or marked the 
passage approved by placing single or double quotation 
marks at the beginning of the lines. This practice was 
not original with Pope. It had been a common device of 
authors and printers. With massive common sense Dr. 
Johnson says of this feature: 


I never observed that mankind was much delighted or 
improved by asterisks, commas, or double commas; of which 
the only effect is, that they preclude the pleasure of judging 
for ourselves; teach the young and ignorant to decide with- 
out principles; defeat curiosity and discernment by leaving 
them less to discover; and, at last, show the opinion of the 
critick, without the reasons on which it was founded, and 
without affording any light by which it may be examined.* 


Pope was especially active in correcting Shakespeare’s 
versification. Irregular lines of every kind were reduced 
to the regular jog-trot that marked Pope’s own practice. 
In securing the measured monotony which he sought, Pope 


1 Johnson, 1756. Reprinted in Boswell-Malone, I, 200. 
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felt free to insert words, to throw out words, or to change 
their order. Thousands of these changes were made, and 
usually without any warning being given. Let us note a 
few illustrations from the opening scenes of “Hamlet.” 


“Dar’d to the combat [fight, Pope]; in which our valiant 
Hamlet—” 


I, i, 84. 
In the next scene note the following change: 
“That can denote me truly. These indeed [may, Pope] seem,” 
Ly lise ses 
Pope’s form here completely falsifies the thought. Seven 
lines later Pope reduces a six accent line to proper form 
by cutting out two important words, as follows: 


“That father [lost, lost] his; and the survivor bound” 
Tonio: 


Four lines later Pope omits the little word tis: 


“Of impious stubbornness; [’tis] unmanly brief :” 
I, ii, 94. 


In some passages, however, Pope established the measure 
so skillfully that his arrangement of the text has been 
generally accepted. 


EXCELLENCES IN POPE’S EDITION 


Anything in the nature of an Index to the mass of 
material in Shakespeare is a boon. Pope’s elaborate topi- 
cal index at the close of his last volume is most com- 
mendable. 

Pope indicated with great care the locality where each 
scene seems to take place. This was a distinct service, 
but it has helped to beget false ideas about the staging 
of Elizabethan plays. In Professor Neilson’s excellent edi- 
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tion, all stage-directions not in the original texts are 
bracketed. 

Pope wisely rejected the seven plays added in the Third 
Folio and reprinted by Rowe. Except in the case of 
“Pericles,” his judgment on this point has been accepted, 
and no one thinks that Shakespeare wrote the whole of 
“Pericles.” 

Pope sometimes corrected the text of Rowe. Thus in 
the striking speech in which Cominius tells the Roman 
Senators of the great deeds of Coriolanus,: he corrected 
from the First Folio important misprints which, originat- 
ing in the Second Folio, had disfigured all the succeeding 
texts. 

Pope added passages from the early quartos to the text 
as he found it in Rowe. To “Hamlet” he added a few 
such lines, to “King Lear” about 150 lines. Later Theo- 
bald added to “King Lear” about 100 lines more, taken 
from the quartos. Pope made similar additions to the 
text of other plays. 

His ingenious and valuable emendations of the text con- 
stitute a crowning excellence of Pope’s edition. Accord- 
ing to Furness the “Cambridge Shakespeare” has accepted 
sixty emendations in its text of “Antony and Cleopatra.” 
Seven of these came from Pope’s first edition. A slight 
alteration in Macbeth’s great soliloquy just before the mur- 
der of Duncan was especially happy. The Folio reads: 


. “wither’d Murther, 
Alarum’d by his Centiuell, the Wolfe, 
Whose howle’s his Watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 
With Tarquins ravishing sides, towards his designe 


Moves like a Ghost. 
II, i, 52-56. 


1 Coriolanus, JI, ii. 
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Pope’s emendation of “ravishing strides” for ravishing 
sides” is universally accepted. 


WHITE’S JUDGMENT ON POPE’S EDITION 


It is hard to form a fair general judgment on Pope’s 
edition. The following estimate by Richard Grant White 
is at least spicy: 

The master of Twickenham, though a subtle thinker, a 
keen epigrammatist, and an exquisite versifier, made a very 
poor editor of the works of that poet, who, beside all other 
superiority, was a thinker so much subtler, an epigrammatist 
so much keener, and a versifier so much more exquisite 
than he. Pope used the quartos somewhat to the advantage, 
but more to the detriment of his author, foisting into the 
text what Shakespeare never wrote, or, having written, had 
rejected. He made a few good, and several very pretty and 
plausible emendations of typographical errors; but he added 
to these a far greater number which were only exponents 
of his personal conceit, and of that unkindred estimation 
of Shakespeare’s genius which was characteristic of his age. 
Presuming, too, to strike out of the text passages which did 
not suit his taste, and bearing off as many as a dozen 
speeches at a swoop, he left his edition both mutilated and 
corrupt, so that, as a whole, it is the poorest that was ever 
published.* 

Some will object to that last sentence. The cellar-cham- 
pionship among the editions of Shakespeare may well 
belong to that of Warburton, which we have still to 
examine. 


LEWIS THEOBALD’S ‘SHAKESPEARE RESTORED, 1726 
In March, 1726, Lewis Theobald published a book in 
criticism of Pope’s edition. The old-fashioned title-page 


*White’s edition of Shakespeare, Boston, Vol. I [1865], pp. 
ceclxi-ii. 
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reads: “Shakespeare restored: or, a Specimen of the Many 
Errors, as well Committed, as Unamended, by Mr. Pope 
in his Late Edition of this Poet.” 

Theobald had previously been an admirer of Pope, and 
in his Introduction he sought to be entirely respectful and 
even deferential to the poet. 

“Shakespeare Restored” is a work of thorough and 
careful scholarship. It is a little surprising, therefore, 
that it appeared in just one year after the publication of 
Pope’s Shakespeare. The explanation of the difficulty is 
probably to be found in the fact that Theobald had long 
been a student of Shakespeare in the accepted text of 
Rowe. Since Pope reprinted Rowe’s text, the comments 
and corrections which Theobald had worked out while 
using the text of Rowe, were ready for service in com- 
menting upon the text of Pope. 

Theobald pointed out that his volume was of a kind 
that was previously unknown to English scholarship. He 


Says: 


I ought to be in some pain for the Figure that these 
sheets may make, this being the first Hssay of literal [tex- 
tual] Criticism upon any Author in the ENGLISH Tongue 
fp. 193]. 

The first two-thirds of the book is occupied by a detailed 
criticism of Pope’s text of “Hamlet.” The last third is 
an “Appendix” in fine print, and contains suggestions for 
correcting the text of other plays. Since many of the first 
notes upon “Hamlet” are concerned with rather unim- 
portant matters of punctuation and spelling, the first im- 
pression of the book does not give one an adequate con- 


ception of its value. 
As a whole, the “Appendix” is stronger than the body 
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of the book, since it contains fewer notes which are given 
up to minor details of punctuation, and since it contains 
a large number of the ideally successful conjectural emen- 
dations for which Theobald is justly famous. 


THEOBALD’S SOUND METHOD 


Lounsbury speaks thus of the method of Theobald in 
this work: 


[Theobald] both pointed out and exemplified the proper 
method of correcting the text. If he set out to make an 
alteration, he supported the change, wherever possible, by 
citation of extracts in which the new word or .phrase in- 
troduced was shown to have been used elsewhere in the same 
way. These extracts were taken, whenever possible, from 
Shakespeare, but sometimes from other dramatists of his 
time. No unauthorized assertions, no random conjectures 
took the place of investigation. Jn short, his method was 
the method of a scholar, and wherever he erred, it was the 
error of a scholar, and not of a hap-hazard guesser (p. 160). 


At a later time, in a letter to Warburton, Theobald 
thus describes his own method in making conjectural 
emendations : 


I ever labour to make the smallest deviations that I can 
possibly from the text; never to alter at all, where I can 
by any means explain a passage into sense; nor evér by 
any emendations to make the Author better when it is 
probable the text came from his own hands.” 


THEOBALD’S SUCCESSFUL EXPLANATIONS AND EMENDATIONS 
Theobald’s comprehensive knowledge of Shakespeare, 
and also his great learning in other fields, come out in the 


+ Nichols, Illustrations of the Literary History of the Eighteenth 
Century, 8 vols., London, 1817-58, II, 210. Cited by Evans, Anglia, 
XXVIII, 468; by Lounsbury, 489. 
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comment made in “Shakespeare Restored” in discussing 
Shakespeare’s anachronisms. Pope in his Preface had ex- 
pressed the view that the common “opinion of Shake- 
speare’s waut of learning” might well have come from “the 
many blunders and illiteracies of the first publishers of his 
works.” In particular, Pope attributed to this source 
“those palpable blunders of Hector’s quoting Aristotle, 
with others of that gross kind.” Naturally when Pope 
came to the following passage in “Troilus and Cressida,” 
to which he referred in his Preface, he altered the text: 


Hector. Paris and Troilus, you have both said well, 
And on the cause and question now in hand 
Have gloz’d, but superficially ; not much 
Unlike young men, whom Aristotle thought 
Unfit to hear moral philosophy. 
Neilson’s text, II, ii, 163-67. 


Pope, following Rowe’s example, placed the words Aristotle 
thought in the margin, and put into the text, instead of 
them, the expression graver sages think, Theobald’s com- 
ment on this procedure shows his wide learning and ripe 
judgment, and expounds with great clearness and fulness 
the whole topic of anachronisms in Shakespeare, in the 
Elizabethan drama, and in the dramas of Greece. 


’Tis certain, indeed, that Aristotle was at least 800 years 
subsequent in time to Hector; and therefore the Poet made 
a remarkable innovation upon Chronology. But Mr. Pope 
wili have this to be One of those palpable Blunders, which 
the illiteracy of the first Publishers of his Works has 
father’d upon the Poet’s Memory, and is of Opinion that it 
could not be of our Author’s penning; it not being at all 
credible, that these could be the Errors of any Man who 
had the least Tincture of a School, or the least Conversation 
with such as had. ’Tis for this Reason, and to shelter our 
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Author from such an Absurdity, that the Hditor has ex- 
pung’d the Name of ARISTOTLE, and substituted in its 
place graver Sages. But, with Submission, even herein he 
has made at best but half a Cure. If the Poet must be 
fetter’d down strictly to the Chronology of Things, it is 
every whit as absurd for Hector, to talk of PHILOSOPHY, 
as for him to talk of Aristotle. We have sufficient Proofs 
[Theobald gives careful references in the margin for such 
statements as this], that Pythagoras was the first who in- 
vented the Word Philosophy, and call’d himself Philosopher: 
And he was near 600 Years after the Date of Hector, even 
from his beginning to flourish. ’Tis true, the Thing, which 
we now understand by Philosophy, was then known; but it 
was only till then call’d Knowledge and Wisdom. But to 
dismiss this Point; I believe this Anachronism of our Poet, 
(and, perhaps, all the Others that he is guilty of) was the 
Effect of Poetick Licence in him, rather than Ignorance. 

It has been very familiar with the Poets, of the Stage 
especially, upon a Supposition that their Audience were not 
so exactly inform’d in Chronology, to anticipate the Mention 
of Persons and Things before either the first were born, or 
the latter thought of. .... Again, in cortoLAnus, Menenius 
talks of Galen [II, i, 128], who was not born till the second 
Century of the Christian A‘ra: And the very Hero of that 
Play talks of the Grievance that he must stoop to, in begging 
Voices of Dick and Hob [II, iii, 123]: Names which I dare 
say the Hditor does not imagine, that SHAKESPEARE 
believ’d were ever heard of by that Roman. From his many 
Plays founded on our Hnglish Annals, and the many Points 
of History accurately transmitted down in them, I suppose 
it must be confess’d that he was intimately versed in that 
Part of Reading: Yet, in his King LEAR, he has ventur’d 
to make Hdgar talk of the Curfew [III, iv, 121], a Thing 
not known in Britain, till the Norman Invasion: In his 
King JOHN he above fifty times mentions Cannons, tho’ 
Gunpowder was not invented till above a Century and a half 
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after the Death of that Monarch; and what is yet more 
singular, (as he could not be a Stranger to the Date of a 
remarkable Man, who liv’d so near his own Time;) twice 
in the Story of Henry VI. he makes Mention of Machiavel 
as a subtle Politician: Tho’, ’tis very well known, He was 
chief Counsellor to the wicked Cesar Borgia, and . . . [died 
in the reign of] K. Henry VIII. 

All these Transgressions in Time therefore, as I said 
before, are Liberties taken knowingly by the Poet; and not 
Absurdities flowing from his Ignorance. 


Theobald then points out similar anachronisms in dramas 
of Beaumont and Fletcher and of Dryden. Following this 
he enumerates striking anachronisms in the Greek dramas. 
He concludes with these words: 


If these Instances of Transgression in Time may go any 
Way towards acquitting our Poet for the like Inconsisten- 
cies, I’ll at any Time engage to strengthen them with ten 
Times the Number, fetch’d from the Writings of the best 
Poets, ancient and modern, foreign and domestick.? 


There are thirty-nine cases in “Shakespeare Restored” 
in which Theobald and Pope favor different readings, but 
both follow early editions. The most scholarly and widely 
accepted text of Shakespeare in England is that of the 
Cambridge edition. A similar position is occupied in this 
country by the text of President Neilson. I note that in 
thirty-three of the thirty-nine cases referred to, both the 
Cambridge Shakespeare and Neilson agree with the prefer- 
ence of Theobald; in four cases, one of these editions 
agrees with Theobald, but not both; in two cases, Pope’s 
form is followed in both texts. 

I cannot stop to give examples of Theobald’s correction 


1 Shakespeare Restored, pp. 184-35. 
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of misprints in Pope’s edition, of his supplying passages 
that Pope had arbitrarily omitted, of his correcting Pope’s 
alteration of some words and wrong explanations of others. 
It is in his conjectural emendations of the text that 
Theobald especially distinguished himself. Here no other 
critic or editor has approached him. Thirty-two conjec- 
tural emendations which appeared first in “Shakespeare 
Restored” are accepted both in the “Cambridge Shake- 
speare” and in Neilson, and may be called ideally good. 
I will call attention to three of these. 
(1) this counterfeit lump of ore (ours, Ff) will be melted. 
All’s Well, III, vi, 40. 


(2) Ere he [the bud bit with an envious worm] can spread his 
sweet leaves to the air, 


Or dedicate his beauty to the sun. (same, Qq Ff) 
Romeo and Juliet, I, i, 158 f. 
(3) Our last example from “Shakespeare Restored” is 
the most famous emendation ever made in Shakespeare’s 
text. In “Henry V,” II, iii, Mrs. Quickly tells thus the 
story of Falstaff’s death: 


A made a finer end, and went away and it had beene any Chris- 
tome Child: a parted ev’n just betweene Twelve and One, ey’n at 
the turning o’ th’ Tyde: for after I saw him fumble with the 
Sheets, and play with Flowers, and smile upon his fingers end, I 
knew there was but one way: for his Nose was as sharp as a Pen, 
and a Table of greene fields. 


What is the meaning of the phrase “a Table of greene 
fields.” The words are omitted from the quarto edition 
of the play. Pope declared that a stage-direction had 
“crept into the text.” He says: “A table was here directed 
to be brought in. ... Greenfield was the name of the 
property-man.” Theobald thought that, if the words were 
a stage-direction, it might more plausibly read Table off. 
Green fields. Miss Porter has recently suggested that 
“greene fields [in a stage direction] might be construed 
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as an interesting instance of the introduction of a rude 
scene-painting of green fields in the hangings at the back 
of the fore-stage.” 1 

But at the close of his comment, Theobald, who was 
always careful to acknowledge assistance received from 
others, tells of an edition in his possession which, in the 
margin, proposed the reading “and a’ talked of green 
fields.” Theobald thought the word babled would come 
nearer “the Traces of the letters” in the Folio.? This sug- 
gestion has been almost universally accepted, but the word 
is spelled babbled in a modernized text. Lounsbury is 
enthusiastic over this emendation. He says: “In that 
parting hour the thoughts of the dying man leap over the 
interval of manhood’s years of riot and revel, of wasted 
opportunities and perverted energies, to go back to the 
scenes of childhood, when, a careless and innocent boy, 
he wandered in fields . . . redolent with the freshness and 
fragrance of summer verdure” (p. 168). The late Locke 
Richardson supposed that the words of the twenty-third 
Psalm were in the dying man’s thought: “He maketh me 
to lie down in green pastures.” 

Richard Grant White called this “the most felicitous 
conjectural emendation ever made to Shakespeare’s text.” 
However, we cannot be sure that we have in this form the 
words that Shakespeare intended. 

In eight cases readings which were conjectures to Theo- 
bald in “Shakespeare Restored” have been found in early 
texts not then accessible to him, and are now accepted by 
all. This fact is a remarkable testimony to Theobald’s 


mingled penetration and sound judgment. 


1 First Folio edition of the play, Crowell & Co., 1906, pp. 175f. 
It is much to be regretted that this valuable edition of Shakespeare 
is now out of print. 


2P. 138. 
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It was inevitable that Theobald should at times show 
himself over-ingenious, as when he makes the Ghost in 
“Hamlet” speak the line, 


And for the day confined to roast in fires 
gO ot 


I once collected 166 emendations of Shakespeare that are 
accepted by the most conservative scholars, and so may be 
said to be ideally good. They proved to be distributed as 
follows: Rowe, 30; Pope, 17; Theobald, 50; Capell, 17; 
all others, 52. Of course Rowe and Pope had the oppor- 
tunity to make the more obvious corrections before the text 
reached Theobald. 


POPE’S SECOND EDITION 


The second edition of Pope’s Shakespeare was published 
in November, 1728. What would this edition say about 
Theobald’s corrections? Pope could not ignore them, yet 
he hated to acknowledge their value. At the close of his 
eighth volume he said in part: 


Since the publication of our first edition, there having 
been some attempts upon Shakespeare published by Lewis 
Theobald. . . ., we have inserted in this impression as many 
of ’em as are judged of any the least advantage to the 
poet; the whole amounting to about twenty-five words. But 
to the end every reader may judge for himself, we have 
annexed a complete list of the rest. 


He says that the reader may find these corrections of 
Theobald “trivial or erroneous,” but at worst only “a 
half sheet of paper” has been spoiled with them. 


THEOBALD’S ATTACK ON POPE’S SECOND EDITION 


A few days after the publication of Pope’s second edi- 
tion, Theobald printed a letter in the “Daily Journal.” 
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He declared that he had found no corrections in the new 
edition except those taken from himself. He pointed out 
important errors. The public was informed by Theobald 
that he had recently obtained access to a copy of the First 
Folio, and that one play furnished forty important read- 
ings of which Pope had taken no manner of notice. Mat- 
ters were summed up in words which cannot have made 
pleasant reading for the great poet: 


If want of industry in collating old copies, if want of 
reading proper authors to ascertain points of history, if 
want of knowledge of the modern tongues, want of judgment 
in digesting his author’s own text, or want of sagacity in 
restoring it where it is manifestly defective can disable 
any man from a title to be the editor of Shakespeare, I 
make no scruples to declare that hitherto Mr. Pope appears 
absolutely unequal to that task. 


THEOBALD’S FIRST EDITION, 1733 


In 1733 Theobald brought out his own edition of Shake- 
speare. Pope had tried in every way to prejudice the 
public against the new publication in advance. But 
Richard Bentley’s dreadful edition of “Paradise Lost,” 
published in January, 1732, did more than anything else 
to discredit Theobald’s Shakespeare before it appeared. 
Bentley conjectured that the friend who aided the blind 
Milton in putting his poem into print had been careless 
and unfaithful to his trust; therefore the critic set out to 
restore the poet’s own words by ingenious conjectures. His 
tasteless changes and absurd arguments in support of them 
brought all verbal criticism into disrepute for the time. 
David Mallet, in a poem to be mentioned later, said 
wittily of Bentley’s work: “Paradise, by him, is lost again.” 


1 Cited by Lounsbury, 318 f. 
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No enemy of Theobald could have harmed him so much at 
just this time. 

It is all the more striking, therefore, that a recent 
careful study by Dr. Richard Foster Jones has brought out 
Theobald’s great indebtedness to Bentley. Indeed, Dr. 
Jones has made “the derivation of Theobald’s editorial 
method” from the work of Bentley “so probable that few 
will dispute his conclusions.” * 

The feud between Pope and Theobald was now an estab- 
lished fact; and in his edition of Shakespeare in 1733, 
Theobald exposed the poet’s shortcomings as an editor in 
the most thorough-going fashion. But some defects in his 
own edition must now be clearly indicated. 

The great defect is that Theobald did not go back to 


the early editions for his text; but took the text printed | 


by Pope as his basis. Lounsbury finds that Pope made 
one hundred and forty-seven changes in the text of “Meas- 
ure for Measure”; and that Theobald retained ninety-four 
of these, and discarded fifty-three (pp. 527 ff). Although 
many of these were relatively unimportant metrical altera- 
tions, the extent of his indebtedness to his dearest foe is 
certainly surprising. 

In not basing his text on the early editions, Theobald 


lost a great opportunity. Edward Capell did thirty-four | 


years later what Theobald should have done in 1733. 


It must also be admitted that Theobald sometimes made | 


an excessive and ill-timed display of his great learning in 


his notes. Theobald was sometimes learned as Samson © 


was strong—to his own hurt. 
The edition was further harmed by Theobald’s unwise 


1Lewis Theobald. His Contribution to English Scholarship, New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1919. Reviewed by George 
Sherburn, Modern Philology, XVIII (1920), 57-63. 
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deference to his friend Warburton. A few excellent 
emendations were adopted at the suggestion of Warburton, 
and a large number that are utterly worthless. 


LATER EMENDATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS OF THEOBALD 


Theobald lived eleven years after the publication of his 
first edition of Shakespeare. During this period he 
brought out many additional emendations and explanations 
of the text. Let us note a few of these. 

(1) The disguised Duke in “Measure for Measure” is 
trying to make the servant of a brothel-keeper ashamed 
of his vile business. In the text of the Folio his words are: 

say to thy selfe, 
From their abhominable and beastly touches 


I drinke, I eate away my selfe, and live: 
III, ii, 24-26. 


Theobald corrects this last line to the accepted form, 


I drink, I eat, array myself, and live. 


He credits the emendation to a Mr. Bishop. 

(2) In the tumult which arises after the discovery of 
the apparently lifeless Juliet, Friar Laurence calls out, in 
the text of Neilson: 


Peace, ho, for shame! Confusion’s care lives not 
In these confusions. 
IV, v, 65 f. 
The punctuation is confused in the early texts; but the 
meaning became clear when Theobald changed their care 


(care) to cure. 
(3) Aufidius says of Coriolanus : 
1 thinke hee’l be to Rome 
As is the Aspray to the Fish, who takes it 


By Soveraignty of Nature. 
IV, vii, 33-85. 
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Theobald corrected this unknown Aspray to osprey, and — 
explained that the osprey was supposed to have the power 
to fascinate the fish. | 

But it is far better to explain Shakespeare’s text as it 
is than to change it into something else, and Theobald was 
constantly explaining passages that had not been fully 
understood. For example: Agamennon, in recounting 
the reverses of the Greeks in “Troilus and Cressida,” says: 


the dreadful Sagittary 
Appals our numbers, 
V, v, 14f. 
Pope supposed the Sagittary to be the Trojan archer 
Teucer. Theobald found that Shakespeare followed the | 
medieval story of Troy as printed by Caxton. There we 
are told about the 


mervayllouse beste that was called Sagittarye, that be- 
hynde the myddes was an horse, and tofore a man; 

this beste made the Grekes sore afrede, and slew many of 
them with his bowe.* 


Professor Lounsbury thinks that this correct explanation: 
was the immediate cause why Pope spoke of Theobald 
in “The Dunciad” as stuffing his head 

With all such reading as was never read. , | 
But Theobald’s knowledge of the medieval story of Troy} 
enabled him to set right or explain many passages, es+ 
pecially in “Troilus and Cressida.” 

Theobald pointed out for the first time that Shakespearg} 
was indebted to Holinshed’s “Chronicles” for the outline 
of many of his plays, and sometimes for the language also, 
He found that the earliest form of the story of Hamlet ! 


1 Lounsbury, 213. 
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that in the “History Danica” of Saxo Grammaticus, about 
1200; and he explained many allusions in Shakespeare to 
earlier or contemporary dramas. 


PRELIMINARIES TO “THE DUNCIAD” 


Pope was intensely angered by the publication of “Shake- 
speare Restored.” Lounsbury thinks that “nothing 
—with perhaps the single exception of Cibber’s Letter of 
1742—so irritated and incensed him” (201). 

A volume of “Miscellanies” by Swift, Pope, etc., ap- 
peared in March, 1728. This was the third volume with 
this title, and was called on its title-page “the last volume.” 
One piece of verse in this collection was called “Fragment 
of a Satire” ; and this contained a bitter attack upon Theo- 
bald. Most of the passage is now embodied in the “Epistle 
to Dr. Arbuthnot.” I give the passage as originally 
printed. 

Should some more sober critics come abroad, 

If wrong, I smile; if right, I kiss the rod. 

Pains, reading, study are their just pretence, 

And all they want is spirit, taste and sense. 
Commas and points they set exactly right; 

And ’t were a sin to rob them of their mite. 

In future ages how their fame will spread 

For routing triplets and restoring —ed. 

Yet ne’er one sprig of laurel graced these ribalds, 
From sanguine Sew—down to piddling T-s,* 

Who thinks he reads when he but scans and spells, 
A word-catcher that lives on syllables. 

Yet ev’n this creature may some notice claim, 
Wrapt round and sanctified with Shakespear’s name; 
Pretty in amber to observe the forms 

Of hairs, or straws, or dirt, or grubs, or worms; 
The thing, we know, is neither rich nor rare, 

But wonder how the devil it got there.’ 

11n the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot this line reads: ‘From slash- 
ing Bentley down to pidling T'ibalds.” 

2 Lounsbury, 301-2. 
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This poem marks the beginning of a steadfast policy 
on the part of Pope to depreciate Theobald and his work. 


If the public could be made to look upon him as a mere | 


“word-catcher,” then his criticisms upon Pope’s forthcom- 
ing second edition would lose something of their force. 


“THE DUNOIAD,” 1728, 1729, 1743 


In May, 1728, “The Dunciad” appeared in its first form. 
The book was anonymous and pretended to be a reprint of 
a non-existent Dublin edition. The title-page read: “Dub- 
lin printed ; London reprinted.” 

This device was probably intended to help in preserving 


the secret of the authorship, and in particular, to make the | 


readers suspect Swift of being the originator. The sup- 
posed but non-existent Dublin edition long puzzled bibli- 
ographers. 


The many later changes which the poem experienced | 


have taken away much of its significance and of its interest. 
It was originally a verse satire in three books with Theo- 


bald as the dunce-hero. Lounsbury considers this form | 
of the poem, as fully developed in the edition of 1729, “the | 


greatest satire in the English language.” It undoubtedly 
was “the greatest literary production to which Shake- 
spearean controversy has given birth.” + 

In the final form of the poem in four books, Colley 
Cibber is the dunce-hero. The satire is now little read and 
is hard to understand. 

The anonymous first edition was only a feeler, to test 
public sentiment. The publisher was made to declare: 


“Tf it provoke the author to give us a more perfect edition, — 


I have my end.” 
The success of the poem was immediate and unqualified. 
1Lounsbury, 226. 
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Lowndes lists six editions as appearing in 1728; there may 
have been more. With one exception these were attributed 
to the original London publisher, A. Dodd. 

The first edition of 1729, the seventh in Lowndes, called 
“The Dunciad Variorum,” was the first one to avow Pope’s 
authorship. his edition opened with a letter in praise 
of the author, signed by one Wm. Cleland, but believed by 
some to have been written by Pope himself. I quote one 
sentence: 


I am one of that number who have long lov’d and esteem’d 
Mr. Pope, and had often declared it was not his capacity 
or writings (which we ever thought the least valuable part 
of his character) but the honest, open, and beneficent man, 
that we most esteem’d and lov’d in him. 


This first acknowledged edition was said to be “printed 
for A. Dod.” The next appeared in the same year, and 
purported to be printed “for A. Dob.” Very soon the ninth 
edition mentioned in Lowndes came out “printed for Law- 
ton Gilliver.” There soon sprang up, or seemed to spring 
up, a furious newspaper controversy between Gilliver and 
Dob as to which of the two editions was the correct and 
authorized version. The whole purpose of this pretended 
controversy was undoubtedly to give the book a large 
amount of free advertising, and so stimulate its sale. Vol- 
taire had just promoted the sale of his epic poem “La 
Henriade” by means of a similar pretended squabble be- 
tween publishers. 

A few years before, Pope had attacked his own “Rape 
of the Lock” as a dangerous poem in a pamphlet entitled 
“Key to the Lock,” written by himself under an assumed 
name. The only purpose was to stimulate the sale of the 


poem. 
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The last edition that appeared in 1729 was called the 
second edition of “The Dunciad with Notes Variorum,” 
etc. This is the eleventh edition noted in Lowndes. It 
had some additional notes. This was for many years looked 
upon by Pope as the true and final form of the poem. The 
first form of the poem has often been reprinted; “the 
fuller and more important form” of 1729, Lounsbury 
complains, “has never been reprinted at all save in the 
most fragmentary way” (228). I quote spicy passages: 


Here studious I unlucky moderns save, 
Nor sleeps one error in its father’s grave, 
Old puns restore, lost blunders nicely seek, 
And crucify poor Shakespear once a week. 
For thee [Dulness] I dim these eyes, and stuff this head, 
With all such reading as was never read; 
For thee supplying, in the worst of days, 
Notes to dull books, and prologues to dull plays; 
For thee explain a thing till all men doubt it, 
And write about it, Goddess, and about it. 
Book I, 161-170. 


Here to her Chosen all her works she shows; 
Prose swell’d to verse, Verse loitring into prose; 
How random Thoughts now meaning chance to find, 
Now leave all memory of sense behind: 
How Prologues into Prefaces decay, 
And these to Notes are fritter’d quite away. 
How Index-learning turns no student pale, 
Yet holds the Hel of science by the tail. 
How, with less reading than makes felons ’scape, 
Less human genius than God gives an ape, 
Small thanks to France and none to Rome or Greece, 
A past, vamp’d, future, old, reviv’d, new piece, 
’Twixt Plautus, Fletcher, Congreve, and Corneille, 
Can make a Cibber, Johnson, or Ozell. 
Book I, 227-240. 


The poem closes with a vision of the establishment of 
Dulness as the ruler of the world. I quote all but the final 
couplet: 
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Lo! the great Anarch’s ancient reign restor’d. 
Light dies before her uncreating word: 

As one by one, at dread Medea’s strain, 

The sick’ning Stars fade off th’ ethereal plain; 
As Argus’ eyes, by Hermes wand opprest, 
Clos’d one by one to everlasting rest; 

Thus at her felt approach, and secret might, 
Art after Art goes out, and all is Night. 

See skulking Truth in her old cavern lye, 
Secur’d by mountains of heap’d casuistry: 
Philosophy, that touch’d the heavens before, 
Shrinks to her hidden cause, and is no more: 
See Physic beg the Stagyrite’s defence! 

See Metaphysic call for aid on Sence! 

See Mystery to Mathematics fly! 

In vain! they gaze, turn giddy, rave, and die. 
Thy hand, great Dulness! lets the curtain fali, 


And universal Darkness buries all. 
Book III, 389-356. 


In the final form of 1729 “The Dunciad” was accom- 
panied by various introductions, notes, and appendices. 
William Cleland’s letter has already been mentioned. 

Pope’s enemies were not dunces, and they were not 
crushed and silenced by “The Dunciad”; they were active 
and defiant. The satire represents them as abusive slan- 
derers, the common enemies of all good men, bravely 
punished by the intrepid poet. 

What really caused the production of “The Dunciad” 
was the just criticism of Pope’s edition of Shakespeare in 
Theobald’s “Shakespeare Restored.” Says Lounsbury: 


The one work which Pope did not venture to include 
in his list of attacks upon himself before the publication 
of “The Dunciad” was the one work which caused that 


satire to be written (p. 287). 


There were many replies made to “The Dunciad,” but 
Theobald is not believed to have been concerned in any 
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of them. However, he spoke his mind freely about Pope’s 
second edition of his Shakespeare before it appeared. He 
said: 


If Mr. Pope is angry with me for attempting to restore 
Shakespeare, I hope the public are not. Admit my sheets 
have no other merit, they will at least have this: They 
will awaken him to some degree of accuracy in his next 
edition of that poet, which we are to have in a few months; 
and then we shall see whether he owed the errors of the 
former edition to indiligence or to imexperience in the 
author. And as my remarks upon the whole works of 
Shakespeare shall closely attend upon the publication of 
his edition, I’ll venture to promise without arrogance that 
Tl then give above five hundred more fair emendations 
that shall escape him and all his assistants.* 


The extravagant promise which concludes the above 
passage shows Theobald to be blind to the limitations of 
his own method. In the treatment of Shakespeare’s text, 
emendation has a tendency to become for him the be-all and 
the end-all of scholarship. 

An enemy tried his best to discredit Theobald shortly 
before his edition appeared. David Mallet won his princi- 
pal literary reputation by publishing as his own a version 
of the old ballad “Fair Margaret and Sweet William,” No. 
74 in Child’s collection. It was found in 1878 that Mallet’s 
text was printed in broadside form in the year 1711, when 
Mallet was probably six years of age. In 1733 Mallet was 
an ardent partisan of Pope, eager to do him service. In 
April, 1733, appeared his poem entitled “Of Verbal Criti- 

+ Lounsbury, 307 f. 

2See William Lyon Phelps, The Beginnings of the English 


Romantic Movement, Boston, 1898, Appendix II. The Dictionary 
of National Biography is the authority for Mallet’s age in 1711. 
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cism, Occasioned by Theobald’s Shakespear and Bentley’s 
Milton.” The following lines show that Mallet’s attack 
did not lack vigor: 


See, in the darkness of dull authors bred, 

With all their refuse lumber’d in his head, 
Long years consum’d, large volumes daily turn’d, 
And Servius read perhaps, while Maro burn’d, 

In error obstinate, in wrangling loud, 

Unbred, unsocial, positive and proud; 

Forth steps at last the self-applauding wight, 
Of points and letters, chaff and straw to write. 


Hence much hard study without sense or breeding, 
And all the grave impertinence of reading. 

If Shakespear says, the noon-day sun is bright, 
Fas scholiast will remark, it then was light ; 
"urn Caxton, Winkin, each old Goth and Hun, 
™s rectify the reading of a pun. 

Thus nicely trifling, accurately dull, 

How one may toil and toil—to be a fool. 

Blest genius! who bestows his oil and pains 
On each dull passage each dull book contains; 
The toil more grateful, as the task more low; 

So carrion is the quarry of a crow. 

Where his fam’d author’s page is flat and poor, 
There most exact the reading to restore; 

By dint of plodding and by sweat of face, 

A bull to change, a blunder to replace: 
Whate’er is refuse, critically gleaning, 

And mending nonsense into doubtful meaning. 


r) . 


For this the scholiast claims his share of fame, 
And modest, prints his own with Shakespear’s name.* 
In spite of opposition Theobald’s edition triumphed. It 
had more subscribers than that of Pope, and they took more 
copies. Pope’s edition, however, was much higher priced. 


4Qounsbury, 433f. The text is slightly different in Chalmers, 
English Poets, London, 1810, XIV, 9 f. 
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Lounsbury insists that Theobald’s list had more names 
illustrious in art, science, and letters than did Pope’s. The 
success of the edition in general estimation was immediate 
and decided. 


It appears (by reference to Mr. Tonson’s books) that 
Theobald received 652 1. 10s. as his share of profits on his 
various editions . . . No other [early] editor . . . gained so 
much. Rowe received only 36 1. 10s.; Pope, 217 1.; War- 
burton, 560 1.; Dr. Johnson, 480 1.; and Capell, 300 1.7 


Some of the conjectural emendations that first came out 
in Theobald’s edition have already been specified. In giv- 
ing them, I confined myself to those which have been 
accepted by both Neilson and the Cambridge Shakespeare. 
One of the choicest of them, therefore, was omitted, be- 
cause, by a strange vagary, the Cambridge Shakespeare re- 
fuses to accept it. The Folio has this unintelligible 
passage : 


Cura. [Nathaniel] Laus deo, bene intelligo. 
Peda. [Holofernes] Bome boon for boon prescian, a little scratcht, 
*twil serue. 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, V, i, 30-32. 


Pope altered the passage a little, but. left it entirely 
unintelligible. 


Then came along the man [says Lounsbury] who, we have 
been told for generations, was portentously dull. He altered the 
bene of Nathaniel’s speech to bone, which he explained as a 
vocative of address. This word, according to his theory, the 
schoolmaster deems to be a mistake of the curate for the adverb, 
and therefore makes the following reply: 

Bone?—bone for bene; Priscian a little scratch’d; ’t will serve. 
Whether Shakespeare so wrote the line or not, the passage now not 
only affords sense, but a sense so excellent that part of it has 


+ Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual, Bohn’s edition, London, 1863, 
p. 2260. 
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become a stock quotation; while everything else which has been 
proposed either gives no sense at all or sense most unsatisfactory 
(491 £.). 


“The Cambridge Shakespeare” reads here: 


Nath. Laus Deo, bene intelligo. 
Hoi. Bon, bon, fort bon! Priscian a little scratched; ’twill serve. 


There are two strong objections to this reading: (1) The 
pedantry of Holofernes is Latin pedantry. Schoolmasters 
worshiped Latin. (2) There is no mistake in Nathaniel’s 
speech to explain the words, “Priscian a little scratched.” 

I cannot speak specifically of Theobald’s second edition 
of Shakespeare’s works in 1740. Presumably it gathered 
up his later emendations and explanations. 

During the last years of Pope’s life, he came to be looked 
upon as a model of moral excellence. Those who had dis- 
agreed with him gradually came to be considered as prob- 
ably in the wrong. His celebrated “Epistle to Dr. Ar- 
buthnot” appeared in 1735, and studiously presented him 
as wholly good. His correspondence was published in 
1737; it corroborated and confirmed the impression of the 
poem. In the middle of the nineteenth century, it was 
proved that Pope’s correspondence as published was largely 
manufactured by him to suit his purposes. It contained 
many forged alterations, additions, and inventions designed 
to show Pope as a supremely good man.* It completely 
deceived his own age. Pope successfully lied his way to 
the throne of virtue. He was the best man that ever lived; 
and his love of truth compelled him to admit it. The 
particular means used to prove this love of truth was 
forgery. 

The eulogies put forth after Pope’s death speak as if 

1The matter is explained briefly in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. 
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the cause of human virtue had received the worst possible 
blow in his death. Said one admirer: 


Vice now may lift aloft her speckled head, 
And front the sun undaunted: Pope is dead. 


Another eulogy contains the couplet: 


Now thou art gone, O ever wondrous bard, 
Who shall foul vice’s rapid course retard?? 


The great weight that came to attach to the opinions of 
the great and good Pope caused later writers, led on by Dr. 
Johnson, to interpret the quarrel between him and Theo- 
bald in the way that Pope had carefully suggested. 

Though an increasing chorus of voices are doing justice 
to Theobald, Lounsbury despairs of his ever securing justice 
against the influence of Pope. However, Theobald’s latest 
champions indulge in glowing panegyric. John Churton 
Collins’ essay on “The Porson of Shakespearian Criticism ? 
and Lounsbury’s “The Text of Shakespeare” bestow un- 
grudging praise upon this much-maligned scholar. It is 
already true that Lewis Theobald is adequately honored 
by the special students of Shakespeare, the men whose good 
opinion he would most desire were he alive. 


HANMER’S EDITION, 1744 


The next edition of Shakespeare, in six sumptuous 
volumes, appeared at Oxford in 1744, with no editor’s 
name. The unnamed editor was Sir Thomas Hanmer, at 
one time Speaker of the House of Commons. This was 
the highest priced edition of the eighteenth century. It 
proposed a few emendations that are generally accepted, 
but on the whole has no great value. 


1 Lounsbury, p. 479. 
2In Essays and Studies, London, 1895. 
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WARBURTON’S EDITION, 1747 


Three years after Theobald’s death, Warburton, now the 
enemy of Theoabld’s reputation, brought out his edition 
of Shakespeare. Professor C. F. Johnson pronounces him 
“entirely unfitted to edit Shakespeare, not only by reason 
of lack of delicate perception, but because he was so in- 
sufferably sure that his own ideas were right.”+ “The 
Dictionary of National Biography” says with fairness: 
“Though a few of Warburton’s emendations have been ac- 
cepted, they are generally marked by both audacious and 
gratuitous quibbling, and show his real incapacity for the 
task.” 

The arrogance of Warburton and the marked defects of 
his edition aroused against him one Thomas Edwards, who 
has been called “the wittiest of all commentators.” War- 
burton stated in his preface that he had once intended to 
give his readers “a body of canons for literal criticism, 
drawn out in form,” also “a general alphabetick glossary of 
[ difficult! terms.” Edwards pretended that he sought only 
to supply these omissions of Warburton in his work “A 
Supplement to Mr. Warburton’s Edition of Shakespear,” 
1747. In the third edition, 1748, the book received its final 
title: “The Canons of Criticism and Glossary, being a 
Supplement to Mr. Warburton’s Edition of Shakespear.” 

The best way to give the reader a conception of the book 
will be to cite all of the twenty-five “canons” given in the 
seventh and last edition, which appeared in 1765, eight 
years after the death of Mr. Edwards. Thirty or forty 
instances of Warburton’s mistreatment of the text are some- 
times indicated under a single canon. Indeed, in one case, 
forty-nine examples are cited. It will be necessary to omit 


1 Shakespeare and His Critics, Boston, 1909, p. 106. 
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all of these illustrative passages, though some are both 
amusing and instructive. The canons as a whole are a 
complete manual of inverted directions for editing an 
Elizabethan classic, a handbook indicating in full how the 
task should not be performed.* 


Canon I. A Professed Critic has a right to declare, that 
his Author wrote whatever he thinks he should have written; 
with as much positiveness, as if he had been at his Elbow. 

II. He has a right to alter any passage, which he does not 
understand. 

III. These alterations he may make, in spite of the exact- 
ness of the measure. ° 

IV. Where he does not like an expression, and yet cannot 
mend it; He may abuse his Author for it. 

VY. Or He may condemn it, as a foolish interpolation. 

VI. As every Author is to be corrected into all possible 
perfection, and of that perfection the Professed Critic is the 
sole judge; He may alter any word or phrase, which does not 
want amendment, or which will do; provided He can think 
of any thing which he imagines will do better. 

VII. He may find-out obsolete words, or coin new ones; 
and put them in the place of such, as He does not like, or 
does not understand. 

VIII. He may prove a reading, or support an explanation, 
by any sort of reasons; no matter whether good or bad.. 

[Under the above canon forty-nine examples are cited. ] 

IX. He may interpret his Author so; as to make him 
mean directly contrary to what He says. 

X. He should not allow any poetical’ licences, which He 
does not understand. 

XI. He may make foolish amendments or explanations, 


+I quote the canons exactly as they appear in the body of the 
work, where they differ slightly from the text given on pp. 25-28. 
? Erroneously printed political; correctly given on p. 26. 
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and refute them; only to enhance the value of his critical 
skill. 

XII. He may find out an immodest or immoral meaning 
in his author; where there does not appear to be any hint 
that way. 

XITI. He needs not attend to the low accuracy of orthog- 
raphy or pointing; but may ridicule such trivial criticisms 
in others. 

XIV. Yet, when he pleases to condescend to such work, 
he may value himself upon it; and not only restore lost puns, 
but point-out such quaintnesses, where perhaps the author 
never thought of it. 

XV. He may explane a difficult passage, by words abso- 
lutely unintelligible. 

XVI. He may contradict himself; for the sake of shewing 
his critical skill on both sides of the question. 

XVII. Ii will be necessary for the profess’d critic to have 
by him a good number of pedantic and abusive expressions; 
to throw-about upon proper occasions. 

XVIII. He may explane his Author, or any former Edi- 
tor of him; by supplying such words, or pieces of words, or 
marks, as he thinks fit for that purpose. 

XIX. He may use the very same reasons for confirming 
his own observations; which He has disallowed in his 
adversary. 

XxX. As the design of writing notes is not so much to 
explane the Author’s meaning, as to display the Critic’s 
knowledge; it may be proper, to shew his universal learning, 
that He minutely point out, from whence every metaphor and 
allusion is taken. 

XXI. It will be proper, in order to shew his wit, espe- 
cially if the critic be a married man, to take every oppor- 
tunity of sneering at the fair sex. 

XXII. He may misquote himself, or any body else, in 
order to make an occasion of writing notes; when He cannot 
otherwise find one. 
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XXIII. The Profess’d Critic, in order to furnish his 
quota to the bookseller, may write NOTES OF NOTHING; 
that is, Notes, which either explane things which do not want 
explanation; or such as do not explane matters at all, but 
merely fill-up so much paper. 

XXIV. He may dispense with truth; in order to give 
the world a higher idea of his parts, or of the value of his 
work. 

XXV. He may alter any passage of his author, without 
reason and against the Copies; and then quote the passage 
so altered, as an authority for altering any other. 


I will quote one example from Edwards’ Glossary, in- 
tended to show Warburton’s mistakes in interpreting indi- 
vidual words. In “The Taming of the Shrew,” ITI, ii, 
where Petruchio is preparing to carry Katherina away with 
him, he says, “Grumio, my horse.” Grumio answers, either 
blunderingly or jokingly: “Ay, sir, they be ready; the oats 
have eaten the horses.” Because of this passage, Warbur- 
ton actually defines oats as “a distemper in horses.” Hd- 
wards comments: “I hope, Mr. Warburton takes care 
to keep his horses from this dangerous distemper.” 

An interesting judgment upon the work of Edwards is 
the following by Richard Grant White: 


Edwards’s book, written in an ironical vein, was directed 
chiefly against Warburton, whose conceit, arrogance, and 
ignorance of his author’s language it thoroughly and most 
serviceably exposed. But Edwards did more than demolish 
Warburton. His critical acumen, his taste and good sense, 
and his quick and sure apprehension of Shakespeare’s 
thought, give him a conspicuous place among those who have 
been of real service in the preservation and elucidation of 
Shakespeare’s text. His Canons remain, e converso, un- 
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disputed to this day; and the volume in which they are 
embodied will long retain its interest and its value.? 


The great ingenuity and freedom of conjecture displayed 
by Warburton produced a few very helpful emendations. 
I give two examples. 

At the close of “A Midsummer-Night’s. Dream” the 
human characters go out and Robin Goodfellow enters. 
His first words in our accepted text are: 

Now the hungry lion roars, 

And the wolf behowls the moon; 
The word behowls is Warburton’s emendation for beholds 
in the early texts. 

In “II Henry IV,” II, ii, Poins is reading aloud a letter 
of Falstaff and commenting upon it. In the text of Neilson 
he says: 


“John Falstaff, knight,’—every man must know that, as 
oft as he has occasion to name himself; even like those that 
are kin to the King, for they never prick their finger but 
they say, “There’s some of the King’s blood spilt.” “How 
comes that?’ says he, that takes upon him not to conceive. 
The answer is as ready as a borrower’s cap, “I am the King’s 
poor cousin, sir.” 

Ll. 118-127. 
The word borrower's is Warburton’s emendation for the 
bor(r) owed of the early editions. 

With the edition of Warburton and the comments upon 
it of the witty Edwards, I end this survey. In closing I 
wish to call attention to the constant popularity of Shake- 
speare’s plays in contrast with those of other playwrights. 
Not a single Elizabethan dramatist except Shakespeare was 

1Bdition of Shakespeare in 12 volumes, Vol. I, Boston, 1865, 
p. ccelxxv 
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brought out before 1750 in a modern annotated edition. A 
critical edition of Beaumont and Fletcher appeared in 1750, 
for which six of the plays and parts of two others were 
edited and annotated by Theobald before his death in 1744. 
We noted in the previous paper that for a time in the 
seventeenth century Beaumont and Fletcher even sur- 
passed Shakespeare in general favor. The first scholarly 
edition of Ben Jonson came out in 1756. But in the 
present survey we have found that eight critical editions 
of Shakespeare appeared before 1750. 


THE PROPER TREATMENT OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
TEXT 


A e@rear difficulty in interpreting Shakespeare lies: in 
the fact that his text is filled with obsolete words and turns 
of speech, and allusions to former modes of life and 
thought. Unless one is very familiar with the life, the 
favorite conceptions, and the language of the Elizabethan 
period, one will mistake for corruptions what are only 
usages of that age, or daring uses peculiar to Shakespeare 
himself. 

In 1875 the late Dr. C. M. Ingleby laid down three 
canons or rules which he thought ought to govern an editor 
of Shakespeare in his treatment of the text.1 These canons 
are wholly admirable; but that excellent scholar, it seems 
to me, has implied a number of things that ought to be 
brought out in express form. I think, also, that additional 
canons are needed. I have therefore drawn up nine of 
them. In these I try to set forth what seems to me to 
be the proper treatment of Shakespeare’s text. I make free 
use of Ingleby’s three canons, sometimes quoting his exact 
language; and my indebtedness to him is much greater 
than my quotations indicate. 

Canon I. An editor’s first duty is to explain the text. 
Only as a last resort should any alteration of the text, any 
emendation be proposed. 

II. Only through a wide and accurate knowledge of con- 
temporary writings, of Elizabethan ideas, and of the details 


1 Shakespeare Hermeneutics, London, Triibner, 1875, 105 ff. 
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of life in the Elizabethan age, can one become fitted either 
to elucidate or to emend the text. 


Conjectural criticism is legitimate; for it is needful to 
the perfection of the text: but no critic can be licensed to 
exercise it whose knowledge and culture do not guarantee 
these three great pre-requisites: (1) a competent knowledge 
of the orthography, phraseology, prosody, as well as the 
language of arts and customs, prevalent in the time of 
Shakespeare: (2) a delicate ear for the rhythm of verse 
and prose: (3) a reverential faith in the resources of Shake- 
speare’s genius. 


III. “The mere fact of the construction, ora word or 
words occurring in it, appearing strange, obscure, or awk- 
ward, shall not alone constitute a reason for treating the 
passage as if it were corrupt.” ? 

This is perhaps the most important canon of them all. 
In such cases, when confronted with some word or usage 
which he cannot explain, the rash scholar, instead of ad- 
mitting his ignorance and humbly waiting for light, pro- 
poses some hasty emendation. This changes the difficult 
text into something that he can explain. This procedure is 
like that of the quack doctor who always threw his patient 
into fits, because he was “death on fits.” 

The expression “aroint thee, witch” occurs twice in 
Shakespeare; in “Macbeth” I, iii, 6, and in “King Lear” 
III, iv, 129. The Folios have the spelling “aroynt.” This 
word was for a long time unexplained ; and no other passage 
containing the word could be found. But Furness’ Vario- 
rum “King Lear” (1880) has this note: 

The following derivation, which seems highly probable, 


appeared in “The Academy,” 28 Dec., 1878: Mr. F. D. 


Ingleby, Shakespeare Hermeneutics, 11. 
2 Tbid, p. 108. 
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Matthew ... has come across two instances of what must 
surely be Shakespeare’s aroint—the verb arunte, avoid—in 
a Wycliffite tract .. . “I think,” says Matthew, “there is no 
doubt that ‘arunte,’ which here evidently means ‘avoid or 
shun, is the ‘aroint? of ‘Macbeth’ and ‘Lear’ .. , which 
has hitherto not been met with out of Shakespeare.” The 
change from wu to 0% is not easy, but has surely taken place 
here.# 


I have explained elsewhere the mistake which I made in 
editing “Julius Cxsar” when I accepted Rowe’s emenda- 
tion glar’d instead of the Folio word glaz’d, in I, iii, 21.? 
es the careful Schmidt says in his “Shakespeare-Lexi- 

ne “Modern editors rightly [print] glared.” 


Hamlet says to Laertes at the grave of Ophelia: 


Woo’t drink up eisel? WHat a crocodile? 
ie doit: 
V, i, 299-300. 


The difficult word eisel (spelled Hsill in the quartos, and 
Hsile in the folios) was believed by Theobald either to 
represent the name of a river or to be an old word mean- 
ing vinegar, from a diminutive of the Latin word acetum. 
I have shown elsewhere that the word contains an allusion 
o the draught of vinegar (eisel) and gall offered to Christ 
before the crucifixion. This draught was falsely conceived 
as a crowning insult and a crowning torture, which is the 
conception here. This view embodies a long-accepted 
error, which still lingers in the well-known hymn: 


Sinners whose love can ne’er forget 
The wormwood and the gall; 


Modern scholars tell us that the vinegar and gall was a 


+P, 196. 2 See p. 123. 
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stupefying draught offered in mercy in order to mitigate 
the torture.* 

A troublesome passage in “King Lear” was explained by 
Professor Edward Dowden a few years ago in a manner 
that is highly instructive. In flattering her father, the 
doting Lear, Regan says: 


I profess 
Myself an enemy to all other joys 
Which the most precious square of sense possesses ; 
And find I am alone felicitate 
In your dear Highness’ love. 
I, i, 74-78. 


The folios here read professes instead of the possesses of 
the quartos. 

What is the meaning of “the most precious square of 
sense”? Obscure though the phrase is, we should expect 
it to have a meaning. Of course, the emenders have rushed 
in. Hanmer would read precious spirit; Singer,, spacious 
sphere; Collier, precious sphere; Keightley, spacious 
square. Bailey suggests precious treasure; and Orger, 
precious shape, reading also professes in accordance with 
the folios. Bulloch proposes quaintessence instead of 
square of sense. 

In a remarkable article which first appeared in “The 
Atlantic Monthly” for September, 1907, entitled “Eliza- 
bethan Psychology,” Professor Dowden offers a satisfactory 
explanation of this line, derived from his studies in the 
crude psychology of that period. 

Said the eminent John Donne, in a sermon: “First in 
a natural man we conceive there is a soul of vegetation and 
of growth; and secondly, a soul of motion and of sense; 


+See the writer’s The Views about Hamlet and Other Hssays, 
Houghton, 1904, 191-201. 
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and then thirdly, a soul of reason and understanding, an 
immortal soul.” + 

Professor Dowden summarizes certain remarkable con- 
ceptions concerning these three souls. I quote a passage 
which I do not pretend to understand completely : 


Following elder authority, Bartholomew [de Glanville, 
called Bartholomew Anglicus] declares that the vegetable 
soul, with its three virtues of self-sustainment, growth, and 
reproduction, is “like to a triangle in Geometrie.” The sen- 
sible soul is “like to a quandrange, square and four cornerde. 
For in a quadrangle is a lyne drawen from one corner to 
another corner, afore it maketh two tryangles; and the soul 
sensible maketh two tryangles of vertues. For wherever 
the soule sensible is, there is also the soule vegetabilis.” 
Finally, the rational soul is likened to a circle, because a 
cirele is the most perfect of figures, having a greater power 
of containing than any other.’ 


It is clear that Regan’s “most precious square of sense” 
refers to the sensible soul, “like to a quadrangle, square 
and four cornerde.” 

This example is a good illustration of the true method 
of investigation. Instead of inquiring into his own mind, 
or into what a man of the twentieth century might call 
the reason of the case, this wise scholar studied the au- 
thorities of the Elizabethan age to explain Elizabethan 
usage. The explanation given seems complete, even if 
difficult for us to grasp, and should put an end to the 
wild guessing of the editors and commentators. 

The moral of our whole discussion under the third canon 
is this: words and passages in Shakespeare which we can- 

1P, 313 of Dowden’s article as reprinted in Hssays Modern and 


Elizabethan, London, Dent, 1910. 
2'The same article, p. 315. 
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not yet explain should be frankly accepted as difficulties 
concerning which we are looking and hoping for light. 
To be able to say simply “I don’t know,” is, in a student 
of Shakespeare, a rare and difficult grace. 

IV. Any word that is a “candidate for admission into the 
text shall be a legitimate word, known to be in use at the 
time, and otherwise meeting the requirements of the pass- 
age, whether as to the leading or central] notion, the gram- 
matical construction,” or smoothness of sound. 

The desperate suggestions which the emenders of 
Shakespeare’s text sometimes permit themselves, but which 
must be considered either doubtful or impossible, may be 
illustrated by citing a few of the emendations proposed for 
what is perhaps the most debated word in the whole text 
of Shakespeare, the word run-awayes in “Romeo and 
Juliet,” III, , 6. I cite the passage as it appears in the 
text of the First Folio, but using the modern s and »v. 
Juliet is awaiting the coming of Romeo: 


Gallop apace, you fiery footed steedes, 
Towards Phoebus lodging, such a Wagoner 

As Phaeton would whip you to the west, 

And bring in Cloudie night immediately. 
Spred thy close Curtaine Love-performing night, 
That run-awayes eyes may wincke, and Romeo 
Leape to these armes, untalkt of and unseene, 
Lovers can see to doe their Amorous rights, 
And by their owne Beauties: or if Love be blind, 
It best agrees with night: 


Understanding this much-discussed word as runaway’s 
it has been applied by some to Romeo, by others to Juliet. 
Taking it as runaways’, it has been made to refer to both 
lovers. The view that the runaways are “runagates, rovers, 
wanderers” has been advocated very persuasively. Re- 


1Ingleby, p. 113. 
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cently the word has been taken to mean “the runaway 
steeds of the sun.” But all the rival interpretations can- 
not be even listed here. 

Of the numerous emendations proposed, I cite a few 
which do not seem plausible. Some of these are objec- 
tionable under the present canon; some under the one to 
be given next. What is the chance that run-awayes is a 
mistake or a misprint for one of the following words or 
phrases? Lwuna’s, Cynthia’s, Uranus, rude day’s, Ru- 
mours, Renomy’s, sun-aweary, wary ones’, rumourous, 
Veronese, envious. The list could easily be made twice as 
long. Jackson made the ingenious conjecture that the 
word meant was uwnawayres (= unawares), and that, by 
some accident, the r had gotten transferred to the begin- 
ning of the word, giving run-awayes, which appears as 
runnawayes in the important Second Quarto text. 

V. If, after the most earnest attempts to interpret the 
word or passage as it stands, some emendation seems neces- 
sary, the most satisfactory correction is that which in- 
volves the smallest and most easily explicable misprint. 
To assume a slight and natural misprint, which furnishes 
a word that is entirely satisfactory to the context instead 
of one that is completely baffling, gives an ideal 
emendation. 

In Elizabethan printing “v and u were differentiated 
according to their position, not according to their pro- 
nunciation; v being always used at the beginning of a 
word and w always medially. . . . Certain printers varied 
the practice in a few books but the rule followed by most 
was absolutely rigid.” + In form, of course, this u is simply 


1Ronald B. McKerrow, “Notes on Bibliographical Evidence for 
Literary Students and Wditors of Bnglish Works of the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries,” Reprinted from the Z'ransactions of 
the Bibliographical Society, Vol. XII, London, 1914, p. 98. 
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an n turned over. We often have nm printed for u, and u 
for n. When Volumnia says to Coriolanus, 


Thou hast affected the fiue straines of Honor, 
Coriolanus, V, iii, 149 


it is clear that five would have no meaning. Dr. Johnson 
saw that we have here the natural misprint of a turned 
letter, and gave us the accepted reading, “the fine strains 
of honour.” 

The tall s of Elizabethan printing, f, was easily con- 
fused with f. Hence Theobald corrected the unroo’st of 
the folios (unroo’{t) to unrooft, or unroof’d, in the line, 


The rabble should have first unroof’d the city, 
Ere so prevail’d with me 
Coriolanus, 1, i, 222-23. 


Rowe’s universally accepted emendation of gift for the 
guest of the Folios, in IV, i, 13, of “The Tempest,” does 
not show its plausibility unless we note that gift five lines 
before is spelled guift, a common spelling in Shakespeare, 
and recall the natural confusion between s and f. 

A correction that involves a single letter may be entirely 
convincing. In the two following places in Shakespeare 
the word mind(s) of our modernized text appears as 
wind(s) or winde(s) in the folios: 


Death, having prey’d upon the outward parts, 
Leaves them invisible; and his siege is now 
Against the mind, the which he pricks and wounds 
With many legions of strange fantasies, 
King John, V, vii, 15-18. 


O, then we bring forth weeds 
When our quick minds lie still; and our ills told us 
Is as our earing. 
Antony and Cleepatra, I, ii, 1138-15. 
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Rowe corrected the Barlet of the folios to martlet in the 
following speech: 
Banquo. This guest of summer, 
The temple-hauuting martlet, does approve 
By his loved masonry, that the heaven’s breath 
Smelis wooingly here; no jutty, frieze, 
Buttress, nor coign of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed and procreant cradle. 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have obsery’d 


The air is delicate. 
Macbeth, I, vi, 3-10. 


The only passage in Shakespeare which actually con- 
tains the word martlet seems to establish the correctness 
of Rowe’s emendation almost to a certainty. In “The 
Merchant of Venice” the proud Prince of Arragon speaks 
of the martlet, which 


Builds in the weather on the outward wall, 
Even in the force and road of casualty. 
II, ix, 29-30. 


VI. A suggested emendation becomes more plausible if 
it proposes a word or phrase which, when written in the 
Elizabethan handwriting, the so-called secretary hand, 
might easily be mistaken for what appears in the printed 
text. 

To express this canon more comprehensively: an emen- 
dation is more plausible if the supposed error in the text 
be easily explicable on the basis of processes involved in 
putting a manuscript in Elizabethan script into Eliza- 
bethan types. 

I mention two simple cases of confusion which are ex- 
plained by this canon. 

The constant confusion between e and d in the quartos 
proves that the copy from which they were printed was in 
English script, in which these two letters are formed on 
the same pattern. 
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. . . The small-scale e and o are very similiar in English 
script; they are therefore liable to confusion in rapid writ- 
ing. Thus we find these for those and now for new more 
than once in the quartos, together with thou for then and 
then for thou, euer for ower (over) and ouer for ewer (ever), 
and so on.* 


Thus, in “A Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” the following 
is the accepted form of the second speech of the play: 
Hippolyta, Four days will quickly steep themselves in night ; 

Four nights will quickly dream away the time; 
And then the moon, like to a silver bow 
New-bent in heaven, shall behold the night 
Of our solemnities. 

In the quartos and folios the last complete line of the 
speech begins “Now bent in heaven.” It seems clear that 
Rowe’s change to “New-bent in heaven” is correct, although 
the erratic moon of this play cannot be made entirely 
reasonable. 

Except in theory, Canons V and VI cannot be kept 
apart. Whether a mistake originates in a misprint or in 
a misreading of the manuscript copy will often be entirely 
uncertain. KErrors under these two canons may be brought 
about in the following ways: 

(a) By inserting a correction or addition at the wrong 
place. 

(b) By misreading script (common). 

(c) By “foul case,” or by picking type from the wrong 
“box” (less frequent. ) 

(d) By replacing wrongly types displaced by accident 
to the page-form (rare). 

(e) By the typesetter’s unconscious psychological error, 

+J. Dover Wilson, in his contribution to Shakespeare’s Hand in 


Sir Thomas More, Cambridge, The University Press, 1923, 115, 
119. 
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either in committing an error similar to one arising from 
faulty hearing, or in unconsciously substituting a synonym 
for the text-word (rare). 

(f) The possibility of stenographic error in the basal 
text should be considered in special cases. 

There may well be other sources of error which ought 
to be included in this list. 

VII. No emendation which involves a sweeping or vio- 
lent treatment of the original text should receive accep- 
tance. Such emendations are: those which assume intri- 
cate and inexplicable misprints; the supplying of appar- 
ent gaps, where lines or parts of lines seem to be omitted; 
etc. 

After “Hamlet’’ I, i, 116, there is a gap in the sense. 
At least one line seems to have been accidentally omitted. 
J will cite two of the various lines that have been proposed 
for filling this gap. Jennens offers: 


Tremendous prodigies in heavy’n appear’d, 


Hunter suggests: 

In the heavens above strange portents did appear, 
The Cambridge Shakespeare and the edition of Neilson 
wisely print a line of dots, thus indicating that at least 


one line is wanting. 
The last lines of Act IV, Scene i, of “Hamlet,” spoken 
by the King, appear in the following form in the edition 


of Neilson: 
Come, Gertrude, we’ll call up cur wisest friends 
To let them know both what we mean to do 
And what’s untimely done; [so, haply, slander] 
[Whose whisper o’er the world’s diameter, 
As level as the cannon to his blank, 
Transports his poisoned shot, may miss our name, 
And hit the woundless air.] O, come away! 


My soul is full of discord and dismay. 
Ll. 38-45. 
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If both bracketed passages are omitted, the sense is 
clear and every line is of full length. If only the second 
of these is inserted from the fuller text of the Second 
Quarto, then the sense is defective, and line 40 is incom- 
plete. Theobald suggested that this broken line be com- 
pleted by adding the words “For, haply, Slander.” 
Capell improved this, making it read “So, haply, slander.” 
This form has been very generally accepted, but Neilson 
tries to indicate by the brackets that the phrase is an 
insertion of the editors. Thus the two pairs of brackets 
in this passage have two entirely different meanings. The 
Cambridge Shakespeare prints a series of dots, and dis- 
cusses the passage in a note. 

Line IV, x, 7 of “Antony and Cleopatra” is incomplete 
both logically and metrically. Neilson prints it in this 
form: 

Antony . . . They have put forth the haven. [Go we up] 


Where their appointment we may best discover, 
And look on their endeavor. 


Rowe wished to make the line end with the words “Further 
on”; Capell suggested “Hie we on”; Tyrwhitt, “Let us 
go”; Grant White, “Ascend we then”; etc. The Cam- 
bridge and Eversley editions print dots. 

Theobald’s method of filling out line II, vii, 55 of “As 
You Like It” has been almost universally adopted; but 
Neilson rightly puts the inserted words in brackets, as 
follows : 


He that a fool doth very wisely hit 

Doth very foolishly, although he smart, 
[Not to] seem senseless of the bob; if not, 
The wise man’s folly is anatomiz’d 

Even by the squandering glances of the fool. 


VIII. Only the First Folio and certain quartos are 
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authoritative. In general, readings from other early texts 
are conjectural emendations. 

Walder holds that in the case of the following eight 
plays the text in the Folio is derived from that in the 
first quarto: “Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ “A Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream,” “The Merchant of Venice,’ “Part I of 
Henry IV,” “Much Ado,” “Pericles” (included in the 
Third Folio, not in the First or Second), “Titus Androni- 
cus” (one scene added in First Folio), “Richard II” (part 
of a scene first printed in the third quarto). These 
quartos, therefore, are authoritative. In the case of 
“Romeo and Julet” the second quarto is authoritative. 
The fullest text of “Hamlet” is that of the second quarto. 
Other important quartos are those of “Troilus and 
Cressida,” “King Lear,” “Othello,” and “Richard III.” + 
Many debatable questions arise which cannot even be 
mentioned here. The canon states the general principle. 
The following well-considered words of Mr. Ronald B. 
McKerrow concern this topic: 


Good editing does not lie in the multitude of variant 
readings, but in the value of those that are given. We no 
longer demand of an editor the full collation of every 
previous text, or the recording of every error of a com- 
positor or guess of a printer’s reader; we do not even expect 
him to acquaint us with the reading preferred by every 
editor before him. On the other hand, we expect that he 
shall himself have investigated the extant texts, and shall 
be able to give us clear and cogent reasons, not based on a 
mere personal preference, for the choice of the text which 
he follows ... when he does not follow it his departure 
from it must be as well justified as his adherence to it else- 


1The Cambridge History of Hnglish Literature, V, 290 ff. 
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where ... In short, modern work demands critical sifting 
rather than accumulation. 


Dr. C. M. Ingleby held that the Cambridge Shakespeare 
does both too much for us in some ways, and too little in 
others. He says of this edition: 


Unhappily, its plan is more defective than its execution. 
Omission and mistakes there are, but their proportion is 
small; it is the method upon which these able and con- 
scientious editors have laboured that has deprived their 
labours of much of their value. ... Say, critic, student, 
and general reader, to what end do those foot-notes (groaning 
with their foul charge of monstrous and devilish perversions 
of the text, gathered with decent and respectful care from 
the charnel houses of Chedworth, Beckett, and Jackson, and 
from the dust-bins of Bailey, Keightley, and Bullock) disas- 
ter the fair page, and overwhelm in their rubbish the pains- 
taking and conscientious collations of the old copies? ... 
Moreover, the conjectural critic himself has a grievance, 
since the mere presentment of a conjecture cannot suggest 
to the most sagacious student the reasons which have in- 
duced its author to make it known; and where a conjecture 
is a true emendation, it may only invite condemnation if 
it is encountered, for the first time, apart from that ex- 
planation and that course of argument which are the factors 
of its success.” 


Is it not both possible and wise to combine the ideal of 
Ingleby and McKerrow with that represented in the Cam- 
bridge edition? Curiosities of criticism and the history 


+ Article already cited, pp. 2 f. 

? Occasional Papers on Shakespeare. Being the Second Part of 
Shakespeare the Man and the Book, London, 1881, 14-16. On 
pp. 17 and 18, Ingleby gives seven valuable rules for the making of 
“a really satisfactory edition for the use of scholars.” 
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of Shakespearean scholarship are interesting subjects. It 
is from the Cambridge Shakespeare that the illustrations 
under Canon IV have been taken of the way in which 
Shakespeare’s text should not be treated. If the impor- 
tant variants and emendations were given in larger type, 
then a record of less important and even absurd sugges- 
tions could be made in smaller type without confusing the 
student. 

IX. The original unchanged text should always be 
shown, not suppressed, however much confidence one may 
have in a proposed emendation. It is especially important 
that any additions to the stage directions of the early 
editions, or any changes in their wording, be clearly 
indicated. 

A plain and sufficient reason for this canon is that one 
eannot foresee just what particular purposes different 
scholars will have in mind in consulting Shakespeare. A 
student may be a grammarian, to name a possible case, 
interested in knowing the exact evidence as to Shake- 
speare’s use of some particular locution or some gram- 
matical form. A scholarly edition will give the special stu- 
dent full information of this sort. 

Ingleby tells of two interesting cases, in each of which 
he was led to make a conjectural change in the text that 
he was reading, only to learn later that the word which he 
conjectured actually was the word present in the First 
Folio.* 

I have planned at some future time to collect all the 
ideal emendations of Shakespeare’s text, counting as such 
all those that are universally accepted, or almost uni- 
versally. I am sure that some of these will fail to come 
under any one of the canons here given. The following 

1The work last cited, pp. 18-20. 
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wise words of Ingleby are as true of these nine canons as 
they were of his three: 


There may at any time arise singular cases which, despite 


the rigour of the canons, are able to establish their right 
to exceptional treatment.” 


1 Shakespeare Hermeneutics, 106. 
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